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| The Outlook. 


As we place these words upon paper the tidings 
reach us that Agassiz, the illustrious savan whom Amer- 
ica bad taken to its heart, has passed to the higher and 
grander studies of the life beyond this. There is some- 
thing tenderly interesting at such a time in looking 
upon a composition just fresh from the hand so recently 
smitten with mortal weakness; and this privilege is 
afforded us by the advance sheets of the Atlantic for 
January. His article is called “ Evolution and Per- 
manence of Type,” and is a direct and explicit denial 
of Darwinism, save as an ingenious speculation. The 
opinion of Agassiz is that the different types, Verte- 
brates, Articulates, Radiates, and Mollusks, never have 
passed into each other, and that there is no proof that 
they have ever done so, the only structural differences 
between individuals of the same stock being monstrosi- 
ties. He admits the great variation that domesticated 
animals undergo, but declares that these return to 
their original type when left to nature. The Darwin- 
ian theory, he says, has been presented with great 
charms of style, and with a vast array of interesting 
facts, which, however, cannot be said to prove any- 
thing more than startling coincidences. As for the 
lost link, but for the loss of which the Darwinians 
claim that their theory would be beyond dispute, 
Agassiz shows that the geological formations bear no 
evidence of their having ever existed; that the strata 
reveal no types in a state of transmutation; that the 
species still extant are identical with their remotest 
ancestors; in short, he denies all scientific foundation 
to Darwinism, while treating Darwin and his disciples 
with the greatest respect and delicacy. 


——— ape 


We lately gave some account of the remarkable 
stand taken by two sisters in Glastonbury, Connecticut, 
against paying any more taxes to that town until they 
were allowed to vote. Their position towards the town 
is identical with that of the colonies towards England a 
hundred years ago. Our readers will be interested to 
hear what has happened to the sisters since their dec- 
laration was made. The town collector has called 
upon them once more, and they have reiterated to 
him their determination. Their conversation was very 
friendly, but was also what might be called decidedly 
firm. ‘‘ Now, what would you do,” said they to the 
collector, “if some men should get together and agree 
that you should pay them a certain sum, every little 
while, without your consent, and without your having 
the least advantage by it. Would you pay it, or would 
you let them get it as they could? This is precisely 
our case; there is no difference between us; it is just 
as wrong to take it from us as it is to take it from you. 
Therefore we have come to the conclusion, if the town 
owns our farm (about 130 acres), it belongs to the 
men to get out of it what they say we should pay, for 
we never could, and it surely does not belong to us 
to assist them, in any way, having no voice in the 
matter. As to the expense of selling it off, it makes no 
difference to us by what name they call it, expense 
or anything else, so long as they can take the whole. 
Our money we own, and we are not willing, any more, 
to take what we own to pay for what we do not own.” 
And, after this conversation, the collector left, kindly 
remarking that he would call again. The contest 
which tbese brave ladies have entered upon really 
grows interesting, and may lead sensible people all 
over the land to a serious re-examination of the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage. That they will stand firm 
cannot be doubted. Public law is against them; but 
is not public sentiment, in a case like this, sure to be 
with them? 
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The establishment of a new periodical of the 
character of the International Review is something 
more than an item of literary news; it is an event of 
general interest, and likely to have important results 
upon the progress of society. The time has passed 
when such a magazine can be successfully set up by a 
lone and impecunious literary man, however brilliant 
he may be. Competition in productions of this kind has 
become enormous; and the great outlay of capital and 
of commercial skill and force which they call for ren- 
ders necessary the direct proprietorship of a powerful 
publishing house. In this respect the International 
Review is on the right basis. It is the property of A. 
8. Barnes & Co, and its success is a certainty from the 





start. Though the name of the editor is not an- 
nounced, we happen to know that he is a gentleman of 
large scholarship, of considerable editorial experience, 
and of decided aptitude for the conduct of a work of 
this kind. Wherein, it will be asked, is the new re- 
view to differ from our ancient and famous one, the 
North American? First, it is to be bi-monthly, instead 
of quarterly. Second, while it will attract to its pages 
leading American writers, it will secure likewise the 
foremost writers of Europe, and will aim at a range of 
topics that may be regarded as international. Third, it 
will adapt itself not merely to the literary class, but to 
the wider public of practical men in business and in 
the professions. And, finally, it will admit toits pages 
no assault upon “the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures.”’ The first number, for January, 1874, has 
reached us, and makes at the outset the impression of 
being particularly presentable. With its ample pro- 
portions, and large clear type, and broad pages, it 
looks cheerful, earnest, and substantial, and not too 
ponderous for human nature, already laden with many 
a literary load. There is an impressive array of great 
names, Cisatlantic and transatlantic; and of these five 
appear in connection with articles in the present num- 
ber. Dr. Woolsey, of Yale, deals with “ International 
Arbitration ;”’ Baron Franz von Holtzendorff, of 
Munich, with the ‘* Prussian Church Law;” Dr. Ray 
Palmer, of New York, with ‘‘ Universal Education; ” 
Prof. Wm. B. Carpenter, of London, with ‘‘ Deep Sea 
Exploration;”’ Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, with 
“Fires in American Cities;’’ while an anonymous 
writer discusses “‘Our Late Panic.” Thus, both in 
topic and in authorship, the new review justifies its 
title, and starts with flying colors upon a voyage which, 
we doubt not, will be long and prosperous. 
a 








A kind friend of ours, an American missionary 
in India, has taken the trouble to send us an article 
cut from a paper in Madras, called Native Public 
Opinion. The article is extremely interesting, es- 
pecially in connection with recent American experi- 
ence of professional apologies for murder. The fact is 
that with us the insanity dodge is getting sadly stale 
and thread-bare. Our criminal lawyers and our juries 
may, perhaps, take a lesson from the Hindoos in the 
noble art of extenuating the guilt of murder. It ap- 
pears that some time since in India a man named 
Nobeen became aware that his wife, who was very 
beautiful and whom he passionately loved, was faith- 
less to him. He tried as long as possible to resist the 
evidence of his own disgrace and of her criminality. 
He even tried to palliate her wickeduess by the con- 
sideration of her extreme youth. ‘ But yet,” says the 
Hindoo editor, “ the dishonor rankled in his breast; he 
was irresolute, he was under a constant state of excite- 
ment. He felt more and more excited. He was mad- 
dened, and he murdered his wife.’”’ Whereupon, in 
due time, Nobeen was tried by a court of which the 
judge was an Englishman and the jury Hindoos. The 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty, but to this the 
judge would not consent. Upon this basis of facts the 
paper from which we have quoted proceeds to lay 
down the native Hindoo view of the wife-killing, and 
it does this, as our missionary friend suggests, with ‘‘a 
simple beauty of style’ and a frankness of doctrine 
which might put to the blush—if such a thing were 
conceivable—some of our New York criminal lawyers. 
What one of them has ever risen to an apology for 
murder so direct and eloquently impudent as is at- 
tained by this Hindoo editor? ‘ Nobeen is not a 
murderer; he did not plan and execute a deliberate 
murder. The judge was willing to pass a sentence 
of imprisonment for life. What is the object of 
punishment, pray? To deter the criminal from re- 
peating the offense and others from committing it.” 
Then, by a logic that is irresistible, the editor shows 
that Nobeen need not be punished at all, for there is 
no danger that either ef these consequences will flow 
from his act. For, in the first place, ‘‘ Nobeen is not a 
professional murderer,’ [only an amateur murderer !] 
“and if he is let loose he will not be dreaded in society 
because he once committed murder.’’ And, secondly, 
‘““Nobeen very well knew that he would be hanged, 
and, so far from avoiding the punishment, he sought 
it. It is not likely that men will murder their beloved 
wives unless maddened by a sense of injury, and when 
maddened the fear of a halter does not deter them 
from committing murder.”” Therefore punishment is 
of no use, and the prisoner should be set free. Verily 
the Hindoos are just a little ahead of the New Yorkers. 





FROM DUSK TO DAWN. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


T was just at the close of a summer day, 
When the fair, young moon in the east was up, 
And falling, as falls the peace of God, 
The dew-dropped balm in the wild-flower’s cup: 


And soft south winds touched the weary brow 
Of a woman who leaned on a cottage-gate 
And lingered to catch the low, sweet call 
Of a late bird singing home to his mate. 


From within she heard the household talk, 
As if each to other were true and dear, 

And after her, down the lonesome street 
Followed the sound of their mirthful cheer. 


They were blest, she knew, in their homely peace— 
A sad smile trembled about her mouth— 

“T am glad,” she said, ** that for some poor souls 
There be full wells, though the rest have drouth.” 


She saw the children about the doors, 
With fond, young lips for mothers to kiss, 
And from every home, as she passed along, 
She caught some cadence of household bliss. 


Till she came, at last, to her own low roof, 
Where she and a ghost dwelt face to face— 
The ghost of her days of youth and joy, 
The sole, sad guest in that lonesome place. 


They talked together of all the past— 
She and the ghost, in the white moonlight— 
Tili the pale guest’s face like an angel’s grew, 
And old-time glory had made it bright. 


When the new dawn rose, they both were gone— 
On the bed a shape like the woman’s lay— 

But she, with the ghost of the gay, glad past, 
To some land of shadows had wandered away: 


A land where she found the lost again— 

Where youth was waiting, and love was sweet, 
And all the joys she had buried once 

Sprang up like blossoms about her feet. 





Che Cirenit Rider ; 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of ‘‘The Hoosier School-master,” ‘The End 
of the World,” etc. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
TWO TO ONE. 


N AGRUDER had been so pleased with his 

success in organizing a class in the Hissawachee 
settlement that he resolved to favor them with a Sun- 
day sermon on his next round. He was accustomed to 
preach twice every week-day and three times on every 
Sunday, after the laborious manner of the circuit-rider 
of his time. And since he expected to leave Hissawa- 
chee as soon as meeting should be over, for his next 
appointment, he determined to reach the settlement 
before breakfast that he might have time to confirm 
the bretbren and set things in order. ' 

When the Sunday set apart for the second sermon 
drew near, Morton, with the enthusiastic approval of 
Captain Lumsden, made ready his tin horns to inter- 
rupt the preacher with a serenade. But Lumsden had 
other plans of which Morton had no knowledge. 

John Wesley’s rule was that a preacher should rise 
at four o’clock and spend the hour until five in read- 
ing, meditation and prayer. Five o’clock found 
Magruder in the saddle on his way to Hissawachee, re- 
flecting upon the sermon he intended to preach. When 
he had ridden more than an hour, keeping himself 
company by a lusty singing of hymns, he came sud- 
denly out upon the brow of a hill overlooking the His- 
sawachee valley. The gray dawn was streaking the 
clouds. Tthe preacher checked his horse and looked 
forth on the valley just disclosing its salient features in 
the twilight as a General looks over a battle-field before 
the engagement begins. Then he dismounted, and 
kneelng upon the leaves prayed with apostolic fervor 
for victory over “the hosts of sin and the devil.” When 
at last he got into the saddle again the winter sun was 
sending its first horizontal beams into his eyes and al} 
the eastern sky was ablaze. Magruder had the habit 
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le the woods 
* have been 


and now as he deseended the hill he na 
ring with John Wesley’s hymn, which ide 
eompused in the presence of such a scenes 


“Osun of righteousness, arise 


With healing in thy wing; re 
To my diseased, my fainting soupy 
Life and salvation bring. a 
“ These clouds of pride and sin dis;&!, 
lorct : ‘ 
By thy all piercing beam ; N 


Lighten my eyes with faith; my Keart 
With holy hopes inflame.” ; 

By the time he had finished this second stanza the 
bridle-path that he was following brought him into a 
dense forest of beech and maple, and he saw walking 
toward him two stout men, none other than our old 
acquaintances, Bill McConkey and Jake Sniger. 

* Looky yer,” said Bill, catching the preacher’s horse 
by the bridle; “‘you git down!” 

“What fer?” said Magruder. 

“ We're goin’ to lick you tell you promise to go back 
and never stick your headinto the Hissawachee Bot- 
tom agin.” 

* But [ won't promise. 

“Then we'll put a finishment to ye.” 

“ You are two to one, Will you give me time to draw 
my coat?” 

“Wal, yes, IT ‘low we will.” 

The preacher dismounted with quiet deliberation, 
tied his bridle to a beech limb, offering a mental 
prayer to the God of Samson, and then laid his coat 
across the saddle. 

“My friends,” he said, “I don’t want to whip you. 
I advise you now to let me alone. Asan American 
citizen I have a right to go where I please. My father 
was a revolutionary soldier, and 1 mean to fight for my 
rights.”’ 

“Shet up your jaw,” said Jake, swearing and ap- 
proaching the preacher from one side, while Bill came 
upon the other. Magruder was one of those short, 
stocky men, who have no end of muscular force and 
endurance. In his unregenerate days he had been 
celebrated for his victories in several rude encounters. 
Never seeking a fight even then, he had nevertheless, 
when any ambitious champion came from afar for the 
purpose of testing his strength, felt himself bound to 
* give him what he came after.”” He had now greatly 
the advantage of the two bullies in his knowledge of 
the art of boxing. 

Before Jake had fairly finished his }:reliminary 
swearing the preacher had surprised him by delivering 
a blow that knocked him down. But Bill had taken 
advantage of this to strike Magruder heavily on the 
cheek. Jake, having felt the awful weight of Magrud- 
er’s fist, was a little slow in coming to time, and the 
preacher had a chance to give Bill a most polemical 
blow on his nose; then turning suddenly he rushed 
like a mad bull upon Sniger, and dealt him one tre- 
mendous blow that fractured two ribs and felled him 
to the earth. But Bill struck Magruder behind, 
knocked him over, and threw himself upon him after 
the fashion of the Western free fight. Nothing saved 
Magruder but his immense strength. He rose right up 
with Bill upon him, and then by a deft use of his legs 
tripped his antagonist and hurled him to the ground. 
He did not dare take advantage of his fall, however, 
for Jake had regained his feet and was coming up on 
him cautiously. But when Sniger saw Magruder rush- 
ing at him again, he made a speedy retreat into the 
bushes, leaving Magruder to fight it out with Bill, 
who, despite his sorry-looking nose, was again ready. 
He now ‘fought shy,” and kept retreating slowly 
backward and calling out, ‘Come upon him behind, 
Jake! Come up behind!” But the demoralized Jake 
had somehow got a superstitious notion that the 
preacher bristled with fists before and behind, having 
as many arms as a Hindoo deity. Bill kept backing 
until he tripped and fell over a bit of brush, and then 
picked himself up and made off, exclaiming: : 

“Tain’t agoin’ to try to handle him alone! 
hev the very devil into him!” 

About nine o'clock on that same Sunday morning, 
the Irish schoolmaster, who was boarding at Good- 
win’s, and who had just made an early visit to the 
Forks for news, accosted Morton with: “ An’ did ye 
hear the nooze, Moirton? Bill Conkey and Jake 
Sniger hev hada wee bit of Sunday morning ricrea- 
tion. They throid to thrash the praycher as he was a 
comin’ through North’s Holler this mornin’; but they 
did n’t make no allowance for the Oirish blood Ma- 
gruder’s gotin him. He larrupped ’em both single- 
handed, and Jake’s ribs are cracked, and ye'd lawf to 
see Bill’s nose! Captain must a had some proivate 
intherest in that muss, hey Moirton?” 

“It’s thunderin’ mean,” said Morton; ‘two men on 
one, and him a preacher; and all I’ve got to sav is, I 
wish he’d killed ‘em both.” 

‘““And yer futer father-in-law into the bargain? 
Hey, Moirton? But fwat did I tell ye abut Koike? 
The praycher’s jaw is lamed by a lick Bil! gave him, 
and Koike’s to exhort in his place. I toulk’«ye he had 
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He must 


the botheriv’ sperit of prophecy in him."’ #4 
The manliness in a character like Mor oR must re- 
act if depressed too far, and he now not idi@"{those who 


<>; 


were to help him interrupt the meeting ¢ 
turbance were made he should take it 4s. 


if any dis- 
limself to 


punish the offender. He would not fis alongside 
Bal McConkey and Jake Sniger, and he # Sa like seek- 
ing a quarrel with Lumsden for the sake justifying 


himself to himself 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
KIKE’S SERMON. 


IY G the time that had intervened between 

Kike’s conversion and Magruder’s second visit 
to the settlement Kike had developed a very consider- 
able gift for earnest speech inthe class meetings. In 
that day every influence in Methodist association con- 
tributed to make a preacher of a man of force. The 
reverence with which a self-denying preacher was re- 
garded by the people was a great compensation for the 
poverty and toil that pertained to the office. To bea 
preacher was to be canonized during one’s lifetime. 
The moment a young man showed Zeal and fluency he 
was pitched on by all the brethren and sisters as one 
whose duty it was to preach the Gospel; he was asked 
whether he did not feel that he had a divine call; he 
was set upon watching the movements within him to 
see Whether or not he ought not to be among the sons 
of the prophets. Oftentimes a man was made to feel, 
in spite of his own better judgment, that he was a 
veritable Jonah, slinking from duty, and in imminent 
peril of a whale in the shape of some providential dis- 
aster. Kike, indeed, needed none of these urgings to 
impel him toward the ministry. He was aman of the 
prophetic temperament—one of those mcn whose be- 
liefs take hold of them more strongly than the ob- 
jects of sense. The future life as preached by the 
early Methodists, with all its joys and all its awful 
torments, became the most substuntial of realities to 
him. He was in constant astonishment that people 
could believe these things theoretically and ignore 
them in practice. If men were going headlong to per- 
dition, and could be saved and brought into a paradise 
of eternal bliss by preaching, then what nobler work 
could there be than that of saving them? And, leta 
man take what view he may of a future life, Kike’s 
opinion was the right one—no work can be so excel- 
lent as that of helping men to a better life. 

Kike had been poring over some worksof Methodist 
biography which he had borrowed, and the sublimated 
lifeof Fletcher seemed to him the only one worth liv- 
ing. Methodism preached consecration to its disciples. 
Kike had already learned from Mrs. Wheeler, who was 
the class-leader at Hissawachee settlement, and from 
Methodist literature, that he must, in Wesleyan par- 
lance, ‘keep all on the altar.’’ He must be ready to 
do, to suffer, to die, to labor, to wait, or to perish for 
the Master. The sternest sayings of Christ about forsak- 
ing father and mother and hating one’s own life and 
kindred, he heard often repeated in exhortations. Most 
people are not harmed by a literal understanding of 
hyperbolical expressions. Laziness and selfishness are 
great antidotes to fanaticism, and often pass current 
for common sense. Kike had no such buffers; taught 
to accept the words of the Gospel with the dry literal- 
ness of statutory enactments, he was too honest to 
evade their force, too earnest to slacken his obedience. 
He was already prepared to accept any burden and en- 
dure any trial that might be given as a test of disciple- 
ship. All his natural ambition, vehemence, and 
persistence found exercise in his religious life; and the 
simple-hearted brethren, not knowing that the one 
sort of intensity was but the counterpart of the other, 
pointed to the transformation as a * beautiful conver- 
sion,’ astanding miracle. So it was, indeed, and, like 
all moral miracles, it was worked in the direction of 
individuality, not in opposition to it. 

It was a grievous disappointment to the little 
band of Methodists that Brother Magruder’s face was 
so swollen, after his encounter, as to prevent his 
preaching. They had counted much upon the success 
of this day's work, and now the devil seemed about to 
snatch the victory. Mrs. Wheeler enthusiastically 
suggested Kike as a substitute, and Magruder sent for 
him in haste. Kike was gratified to hear that the 
preacher wanted to see him personally. His sallow 
face fiushed with pleasure as he stood, a slender strip- 
ling, before the messenger of God. 

‘Brother Lumsden,” said Mr. Magruder, “are you 
ready to do and to suffer for Christ ?”’ 

“T trust I am,” said Kike, wondering what the 
preacher could mean. 

“You see how the devil has planned to defeat the 
Lord’s work to-day. My lip is swelled, and my jaw so 
stiff that I can hardly speak. Are you ready to do the 
duty the Lord shall put upon you?” 

Kike trembled from head to foot. He had often 
fancied himself preaching his first sermon in a strange 
neighborhood, and he had even picked out his text; 
but to stand up suddenly before his schoolmates, before 
his mother, before Brady, and, worse than all, before 
Morton, was terrible. And yet, had he not that very 
morning made a solemn vow that he would not shrink 
from death itself! 

‘Do you think I am fit to preach?” he asked, eva- 
sively. 

“None of us are fit; but here will be two or three 
hundred people hungry for the bread of life. The 
Master has fed you; he offers you the bread to distrib- 
ute among your friends and neighbors. Now, will 
you let the fear of man make you deny the blessed 
Lord who has taken you out of a horrible pit und set 
your feet upon the rock of ages?” 

Kike trembled a moment and then said: 
whatever you say, if you will pray for me.” 

“Tll do that, my brother. And now take your Bible 
and go into the woods and pray. The Lord will show 
you the way if you put your whole trust in him.” 

The preacher’s allusion to the bread of life gave Kike 
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his subject, and he soon gathered a few thoughts 
which he wrote down on a fly leaf of the Bible, in the 
shape of a skeleton. Butit occurred to him that he 
had not one word to say on the subject of the bread of 
life beyond the sentences of his skeleton. The more 
this became evident to him, the greater was his agony 
of fear. He knelt on the brown leaves by a prostrate 
log, he made a *‘ new consecration” of himself, he tried 
to feel willing to fail, so far as his own feefings were 
involved, he reminded the Lord of his promises to be 
with them he had sent, and then there came into his 
memory a text of Scripture: “ For it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” Tuking 
it after the manner of the early Methodist mysticism 
that the text had been supernaturally “ suggested ” to 
him, he became calm, and, finding from the height of 
the sun that it was about the hour for meeting, he re-. 
turned to the house of Colonel Wheeler and was ap- 
palled at the sight that met his eyes. All the settle- 
ment and many from other settlements had come. 
The house, the yard, the fences, were full of people. 
Kike was seized with a tremor. He did not feel able 
to run the gauntlet of such a throng. He made a de- 
tour and crept in at the back door like a criminal. 
For stage-fright—this fear of human presence—is not 
a thing to be overcome by the will. Susceptible na- 
tures are always liable to it, and neither moral nor 
physical courage can avert it. 

A chair had been placed in the front door of the log 
house, for Kike, that he might preach to the cougrega- 
tion indoors, and the much larger one outdoors. Mr, 
Magruder, much battered up, sat on a wooden bench 
just outside. Kike crept into the empty chair in the 
doorway with the feeling of one who intrudes where 
he does not belong. The brethren were singing as a 
congregational voluntary, to the solemn tune of Ken- 
tucky, the hymn which begins: 

‘* A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 
A never dying soul to save 
And fit it for the sky.” 

Magruder saw Kike’s fright and leaning over to him 
said: “If you get confused tell your own experience.” 
The early preacher’s universal refuge was his own ex- 
perience. It was asure key to the sympathies of the 
audience. 

Kike got through the opening exercises very well. 
He could pray, for in praying he shut his eyes and 
uttered the cry of his trembling soul for help. He had 
been beating about between two or three texts, either 
of which would do for a head-piece to the remurks he 
intended to make, but now one fixed itself in his mind, 
as he stood appalled by his situation in the presence of 
such a throng. He rose and read with a tremulous 
voice: 

“There is alad here, which hath five barley loaves 
and two small fishes, but what are they among so 
many ?”’ 

The text arrseted the attention of all. Magruder, 
though unable to speak without pain, could not refrain 
from saying aloud, after the free old Methodist fashion : 
“The Lord multiply the loaves! Bless and break to 
the multitude!” ‘* Amen!” responded an old brother 
from another settlement, ‘‘and the Lord help the lad!” 
But Kike felt that the advaitage which the text had 
given him would be of short duration. The novelty of 
his position bewildered him. His face flushed, his 
thoughts became confused, he turned his back on the 
audience out of doors and talked rapidly to the few, 
friends in the house, the old brethren leaned their 
heads upon their hands and began to pray. Whatever 
spiritual help their prayers may have brought him, 
their lugubrious groaning and their doleful audible 
prayers of ‘‘ Lord, help,” depressed Kike immeasura- 
bly, and kept the precipice on which he stood con- 
stantly present to him. He tried in succession each 
division that he had sketched on the fly-leaf of the 
Bible, and found little to say on any of them. At last 
he could not see the audience distinctly for confusion 
—there was adim vision of heads swimming before 
him. He stopped still, and Magruder, expecting him 
to sit down, resolved to “exhort” if the pain should 
kill him. The Philistines meanwhile were laughing at 
Kike’s evident discomfiture. 

But Kike had no notion of sitting down. The laugh- 
ter awakened his combativeness, and his combative- 
ness restored his self-control. Persistent people begin 
their success where others end in failure. He was 
through with the sermon and it had occupied just six 
minutes. The lad’s scanty provisious had not been- 
multiplied. But he felt relieved. The sermon over, 
there was no longer necessity for trying to speak 
against time, nor for observing the outward manner 
of a preacher. 

“ Now,” he said, doggedly, ‘‘ you have all seen that I. 
cannot preach worth a cent. When David went out 
to fight he had the good sense not to put on Saul’s 
armor. I was fool enough to try to wear Brother Ma- 
gruder’s. Now, I’m done with that. The text and. 
sermon are gone. But I’m not ashamed of Jesus 
Christ.’ And before I sit down I am going to tell to 
you all what he hasdone for a poor lost sinner like, 
me.” 

Kike told the story with sincere directness. His re- 
cital of his own sins was a rebuke to others; with a 
trembling voice and a simple earnestness absolutely 
electrical, he told of his revengefulness and of the. 
effect of Magruder’s preaching on him. And now that 
the floodgates of emotion were opened, all trepidation 
departed, and there came instead the fine glow of mar- 
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tial courage. He could have faced the universe. From 
his own life the transition to the lives of those around 
him was easy. He hit right and left. The excitable 
crowd swayed with consternation as in a rapid and 
vehement utterance he denounced their sins with the 
particularity of one who had been familiar with them 
all his life. Magruder forgot to respond, he only leaned 
back and looked in bewilderment, with open eyes and 
mouth, at the fiery boy whose contagious excitement 

yas fast setting the whole audience ablaze. Slowly 
the people pressed forward off the fences. All at once 
there was a loud bellowing cry from some one who had 
fallen prostrate outside the fence, and who began to 
ery aloud as if the portals of an endless perdition were 
yawning in his face. Magruder pressed through the 
crowd to find that the fallen man was his antagonist 
of the morning, Bill McConkey. Bill had concealed 
himself behind a tree, but had been drawn forth by 
the fascination of Kike’s earnestness, aud had finally 
fallen under the effect of his own terror. This out- 
burst of agony from McConkey was fuel to the flames, 
and the excitement now spread to all parts of the 
audience. Kike went from man to man and exhorted 
and rebuked each one in particular. Brady, not wish- 
ing to hear a public commentary on his own life, wad- 
dled away when hesaw Kike coming; his mother wept 
bitterly under his exhortation, and Morton sat stock 
still on the fence listening, half in anguish and half in 
auger, to Kike’s public recital of his sins. 

At last Kike approached his uncle, for Captain 
Lumsden had come on purpose to enjoy Morton’s pro- 
posed interruption. He listened a minute to Kike’s 
exhortation, and the contrary emotions of alarm at 
the thought of God’s judgment and anger at Kike’s 
impudence contended within him until he started for 
his horse and was seized with that curious nervous 
affection which originated in these religious excite- 
ments and disappeared with them.* He jerked violent- 
ly—his jerking only adding to his excitement, which in 
turn increased the severity of his contortions. This 
nervous affection was doubtless a natural physical re- 
sult of violent excitement; but the people of that day 
imagined that it was produced by some supernatural 
agency, some attributing it to God, others to the devil, 
and yet others to some subtle charm voluntarily exer- 
cised by the preachers. Lumsden weut home jerking 
all the way and cursing the Methodists more bitterly 
than ever. 


+ It bore, however, a curious resemblance to the “ dancing 
disease” which prevailed in Italy in the middle ages. 
(To be continued.) 





CREEDS AND MINISTERS. 
BY GEORGE 8. MERRIAM. 

To the Editor of the Christian Union. 

rINHE author of ‘‘An Appeal to Conscience,” in 
J your paper of last week, makes one point of 
which no notice is taken in the editorial rejoinder. But 
the Christian Union itself has repeatedly expressed 
a similar idea. Your correspondent says: 

* Solong as your churches make a profession of belief in theo- 
logical statements an inseparable part of a profession of Chris- 
tianity, is it right to still the conscientious scruples of those 
about to make such a profession, by saying, ‘1f you love the 
Saviour and believe in him, the intricacies of theology need 
nottrouble you’?” 

I think the terms of this sentence should be reversed, 
and that the affirmation then implied is most undeni- 
able. So long as those about to make a profession of 
religion are told that it is enough for them to simply 
trust Christ and purpose to do God’s will, without 
troubling themselves with the intricacies of theology, 
it certainly is not right, it is not honest or Christian, 
to require of these same persons a formal assent to 
elaborate theological propositions upon entering the 
church. 


But the main issue in the present discussion relates | 


to ministers who have outgrown the creed to which 
they once assented, and which their church still avows. 
What is the duty of men in such circumstances? It 
seems to me that the question, far from being so simple 
as your correspondent considers it, is a many-sided 
one. 

The minister’s business is to build up among his peo- 
ple the life of love and faith and service. It is none of 
his proper work to set forth an intellectual philosophy 
of religion for its own sake. He is to use the truth in 
the service of love; to make men wiser that they may 
be better. What does this require of him? First, that 
he shall be sacredly faithful to his own convictions of 
truth; not that he shall pour out from the pulpit every 
unanswered question and doubt that rises in his mind; 
not that he shall share with his congregation all the 
fluctuations and uncertainties through which a candid 
mind works to conviction—but that, having reached 
settled and firm convictions, he shall hold them sacred 
as a divine message, intrusted to him to deliver. And 
next, he is so to administer these truths to his people 
as that they shall be best able to receive, assimilate, 
and grow in moral stature by them. 

If in pursuing this course he finds himself brought in 
conflict with the avowed creed of the church, what 
then? Let him speak on, all thesame. He is a false 
prophet if he withholds the message whicb the Lord 
has given him to deliver,—for, for practical purposes, 
aman must regard his own highest convictions as the 
Lord’s message to him. If, while holding different 





views, he has pledged himself to teach what now seems 
to him to be false, that pledge has no authority over 
his conscience under its new light. He is like a citizen, 
who, having in good faith taken an oath of allegiance, 
finds a conflict between the national law and bis con- 
victions of right. No promise can biad a man to do 
what he finds to be wrong, or to leave undone what he 
finds to be a duty. 

But, what attitude is the minister in such a case to 
take toward the church organization, to whose creed 
he no longer assents? We think that, as an honorable 
man, he should try to have the creed so modified as 
not to clash with his own convictions. That it should 
fully conform to them is not necessary. The best creed 
for a church is one so simple that it leaves room for the 
natural diversities of independent minds. But, sup- 
pose our minister’s effort toward such a change on the 
part of the church bas no prospect of any present suc- 
cess—then, what? There is the nub of the difficulty. 
May a minister honestly remain within a church which 
professes a creed he does not believe or teach? 

Let him, for an answer, revert to the prime object of 
his work. That is, the building up of men, through 
the truth, into Christian manhood. Does the differ- 
ence between the church’s creed and his own belief, 
radically interfe-e with that work? The question is 
not, Do I agree more nearly with this church than 
with any other in my intellectual conceptions of re- 
ligion? but, Can I work more effectively in this church 
than in any other to make men Christ-like? The an- 
swer to that, fearlessly asked and honestly given, 
should determine him whether to go or stay. 

A man may differ with his fellow-churchmen about 
the five points of Calvinism, about the Trinity, about 
eternal punishment; and yet, he may be in such sym- 
pathy with their practical religious life, in such per- 
sonal relations with them of love and confidence, that 
he has tenfold the power to do good among them that 
he would have anywhere clse. If he stands among 
them and teaches what he docs not believe, he is dis- 
honest; if, for any motive, he remains silent about 
truth which has vital relations to character, he is un- 
faithful; but if, for mere intellectual differences, he 
sunders a fellowship fruitful in soul-life, he is unwise. 

The call may be laid upon a minister for heroic sev- 
erance from his old associates. If the faithful and 
loving presentation of his convictions draws on him 
sentence of exclusion from his church, let him accept 
it and go where his teaching will be heard. Or, if he 
finds his ministry must be one of unfruitful strife and 
not of edification, because of the difference between 
himself and his fellow-churchmen, let him voluntarily 
seek a field where he can labor to better effect. But 
he has no right to sacrifice his practical usefulness 
merely because his associates do not think as he does. 

So much for the general principles in the case. But 
at this particular time there is this to be said further: 
the chaos and ferment in men’s minds makes the time 
wholly unfavorable for a rigid ussortment on the basis 
of creed. Your correspondent divides the more 
thoughtful members of orthodox churches into two 
equal classes: those who intelligeutly believe in the old 
orthodoxy, and those whose beliefs would place them 
with the Unitarians, the Universalists, or the followers 
of Swedenborg. Would it not be truer to say, that of 
the thoughtful minds both in orthodox and heterodox 
churches, uine-tenths do not find their belief satisfac- 
torily expressed in any creed whatever, old or new? 
Nor could most of them frame a creed with which 
they would themselves be satisfied. The time is trans- 
itional. Men are painfully winnowing their old be- 
liefs, sifting the wheat from the chaff. The mind of 
the Christian Church is feeling out on every side for 
larger, brighter, sweeter conceptions of Divine truth. 
Some stand rejoicing on the rock of a full and firm be- 
lief; many are tossed up and down in utter uncertain- 
ty; the greater part cling to a few great truths as sure 
and vital, and are in all stages of uncertainty as to 
other things. At such a time, of all others, it is sheer 
folly to try to classify men on the basis of definite doc- 
trinal statements. Just as we protest against enforcing 
the old creeds as a condition of Christian fellowship, so 
we protest against the attempt to make all men range 
themselves under new creeds. As the Apostles said to 
Jews, “Stay Jews, if that suits you best,’ and to Gen- 
tiles, ‘* You have no need to become Jews”; making of 
little account these divisions while God by his Spirit 
and Providence was lifting the whole Church toa bigher 
stage of development where the distinction between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians should fall away of it- 
self; so now it may be said, “If you are in an orthodox 
church, and your soul thrives in it, stay there;’’ and to 
the Universalist or Unitarian, “If in that church you 
find yourself best helped and best able to help others 
toward God, stay there!’’ Let each esteem and love 
the other as brethren. The questions on which we are 
divided will find an answer, if we live in the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

To many earnest people, the great religious fact of 
the time is the theological revolution. To them, the 
victory of new truth over old error is everything, and 
they would make everything bend to that. But, 
though the modern development of theology is pro- 
foundly interesting and significant, it does not seem to 
us to be in itself and for its own sake the thing to be 
chiefly cared for. It is to us matter of far less account 
to see the victory of intellectual truth, than to see the 
Spirit of God lifting men everywhere into a higher 
life. We care far less that men should apprehend the 
Atonement or the Inspiration of Scripture or Future 





throughout the hearts of men, a development of purity, 
brotherly kindness, faithfulness to duty, faithfulness to 
truth, love to God, joy in God. We long to see men who 
have got hold of new truth sanctify that truth by using 
it to comfort and help and build up those who are 
weaker or less intelligent. Truth itself is misused and 
degraded when it is made a sword to smite and divide 
those whom it ought to help. “ Speaking the truthin 
love,”’—that is the golden key to unlock the gates of 
Heaven to men. 





WHAT ELSE? 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


TINHEY walked together, in the dusk, 
Along the garden's shrubbery-edge : 
The heavy roses’ scattered musk 
Blew faint across the cedar hedge : 
A spotted snake came gliding through ; 
To shield her from imagined harms, 
What should he do—what could he do, 
But take her safe into his arms? 


While for one happy moment atill 
Her head was leaning on his breast, 
He felt a little tremor thrill 
The band against his shoulder prest : 
The parted lips were trembling, too :— 
Some feeling for her fears to show, 
What should he do—what could he do, 
But kiss her ere he let her go? 


Redder than in the garden bed 

The roses blossomed in her cheek. 
* You wicked, wicked cheat !"’ she said, 

Soon as the injured lips could speak. 

Lest he should prove her charge for true, 
And seem the most depraved of men, 

What should he do—what could he do, 
But give her back the kiss again ? 





MARSHAL BAZAINE AT METZ, 


T the commencement of the Franco-Prussian 
war, Marshal MacMahon, retreating before the 
victorious Prussians, made a stand at Woerth. He had 
35,000 men; the Prussians 140,000. In a battle of thirteen 
hours, the French were utterly routed. The Prussian. 
had then over 700,000 troops in France. An immense 
force was sent to capture Metz. Marshal Bazaine 
was there, having recently been appointed Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Armies of the Rhine. He had 
230,000 men under his command. With 180,000 of 
these, he was strengthening himself within the walls 
of Metz. This city, of 56,000 inhabitants, containgd 
one of the largest arsenals in France. Its defenses 
were considered impregnable. 

Bazaine was a veteran soldier. Through his own 
energies he had attained the proud eminence of a 
Marshal of France. In 1831 he had gone to Algeria, a 
private in the ranks. In four years he rose to a sub- 
lieutenancy. He accompanied the army sent by Louis 
Phillippe to Spain, to assist Isabella against the Carl- 


ists. In 1839 he returned to Algiers, with the rank of 
captain. In 1850, he was promoted to a coloneley. 


In the Italian campaign, at Magenta and Solferino, he 
obtained much additiunal renown. In Mexico, he 
won his Marshal’s baton. He was then the youngest 
of the French marshals, being fifty-nine years of age. 

There was much sickness in Metz. Bazaine could 
bring but 150,000 men into the field. Prince Charles 
surrounded the fortress with 230,000 troops. There 
were other thousands ready to come at his bidding. 
France had been caught unprepared for war. Prince 
Charles threw up across every avenue of escape in- 
trenchments, bristling with artillery, mitrailleuses, and 
the needle gun. Day after day, the storm of war 
raged. Never before were battles so bloody. The 
slain were counted by tens of thousands. The London 
Globe of August 15, 1870, says: 

‘““A very reliable informant states that within one 
week Germany will have an effective army of one 
million two bundred thousand men.” 

Their numbers were so immense that while u victo- 
rious army was advancing upon Paris, they had all 
the forces they needed to besiege Metz, Strasbourg, 
Bitche, and every other fortress they found upon 
their way. The London Times of August 16th says: 

“It may be questioned whether the French have 
not gathered more real glory from their defeats than 
the Prussians from their victories. Greater devoticn 
was probably never witnessed in any war than that of 
certain French regiments which rushed at the voice of 
their general upon inevitable destruetion. The Prus- 
sians have fought where they liked, and always with 
treble forces.”’ 

While Bazaine was, in vain, endeavoring to eut his 
way from Metz, MacMahon, with 30,000 men, was re- 
treating upon Chalons, pursued by the Crown Princo 
at the head of 120,000 men. 

Strasbourg, containing 84,000 inhabitants, was ecom- 
pletely surrounded, and soon a terrible bombardment 
was opened upon the city. MacMahon had reached 
Chalons, fifty miles west of Metz, on his way to Paris. 
Bazaine was hopelessly shut up in Metz, with his am- 
munition and provisions rapidly disappearing. Bands 
of Prussian cavalry were riding in all directions, emp- 
tying granaries and barn-yards, and imposing enor- 
mous contributions on the people. The Emperor was 
at Chalons, striving to collect new forces. There was 
no longer any French army in the field. So sudden a 
collapse of a great military power the world never 
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before witnessed. A war of a fortnight had laid 
France prostrate. 

At Chalons, MacMahon’s force was increased to about 
$0,000 men. With these, instead of retreating upon 
Paris, he took the road to Rheims. Many nuilitary 
men have severely condemued this movement; others 
have approved. On the 30th of August, the Crown 
Prince overtook MacMahon, a little north of Rheims. 
A terrible battle ensued. The French, bleeding, ex- 
hausted, despairing, were driven into Sedan. Mac- 
Mahon, foreseeing that he was to be surrounded by 
overwhelming numbers, entreated the Emperor, who, 
with the Prince Imperial, was with him, to withdraw. 
The Emperor sent his son to Belgium, but said he pre- 
ferred to wait an@ share the fate of the army. 

On the Ist of September, the French were completely 
surrounded by an army outnumbering them three to 
one. They were crowded into a narrow space, while 
five hundred pieces of artillery were opening fire upon 
them. It was an awful day of terror, conflagration, 
and blood. General MacMahon was severely wounded 
early in the morning. After twelve hours of as ter- 
rible conflict as was ever waged on earth, the division 
commanders reported to the Emperor that no farther 
resistance could be made. The white flag was raised. 
The following note was despatched to the King of 
Prussia, who was then present with his conquering 
army: 

“Sire, My Brotner: Not having been able to die in the 
midst of my troops, it only remains for me to place my sword 
in the hands of your majesty. 

*T am of your majesty the good brother, NAPOLEON.” 

General Wimpffen was sent to the Prussian head- 
quarters to confer upon the terms of capitulation. 
The Prussian commander, General Moltke, said to him, 
* Your army does not number more than eighty thou- 
sand men; we have two hundred and thirty thousand 
who completely surround you. Our artillery is every 
where in position, and can destroy the place in two 
hours. You bave provisions for only one day, and 
scarcely any more ammunition. The prolongation of 
your defence would be but a useless massacre.”’ 

General Wimpffen returned to Sedan. A council of 
thirty-two general officers was called. With but two 
dissentient voices, it was decided to be useless to sacri- 
fice more lives. The capitulation was signed. Eighty 
thousand French troops laid down their arms. The 
Emperor was a prisoner. 

The tidings soon reached Paris, creating intense ex- 
citement. The populace, one hundred thousand in 
number, shouted, *‘ Down with the Empire! Long live 
the Republic!” The police were speedily overpowered, 
and their arms taken from them. The Empress was 
threatened with death, and fled in disguise. The mob 
broke into the legislative hall, and, with a blow of the 
club upon the head, knocked the President from the 
chair. The Deputies were dispersed in all directions. 
The Empire was at an end. 

The condition of Marshal Bazaine seemed hopeless. 
The two armies of Prince Charles and the Crown 
Prince united in surrounding him. In the meantime, 
the siege of Strasburg was prosecuted with great vigor. 
Powerful Prussian armies, almost unresisted, were 
marching in all directions capturing towns, levying 
contributions, and gathering supplies. On the 28th of 
September, Strasburg after enduring the indescribable 
borrors of a siege of about two months, surrendered. 
This released a besieging army of over fifty thousand 
men to co-operate against Metz, and in the march upon 
Paris. Three hundred thousand troops surrounded 
Bazaine. Four hundred thousand were circling around 
the doomed city of Paris. Seventy thousand Prussian 
cavalry were sweeping the country in all directions. 
France had no recognized government. 

Metz and Strasburg were the main fortresses of 
Alsace and Loraine. These provinces embraced over 
twelve thousand square miles, and about three millions 
of inhabitants. On the 27th of October, King Wlliam 
sent the following telegram to Berlin: 

“This morning, Bazaine and Metz capitulated. A 
bundred and fifty thousand prisoners, including twenty 
thousand sick and wounded, lay down their arms this 
afternoon; one of the most important events of the 
war. God be thanked!” 

For sixty-seven days the garrison had maintained 
the siege. They had expended their ammunition and 
eaten their horses. Their hospitals were filled with 
sick and wounded. Forty-five thousand of the Prus- 
sians had fallen during the siege. 

There were several bodies of men in several of the 
principal cities, who professed to be the Republic of 
France. Bazaiue was an Imperialist. These self-con- 
stituted governments denounced him as a traitor, and 
demanded his head. On the morning of the 30th of 
October, the Governmental Committee in Tours issued 
@ proclamation, in which they said; 

“Metz has capitulated. A general upon whom 
France has relied has just taken away (vient d’enlever) 
from the country in its danger, more than a hundred 
thousand of its defenders. Marshal Bazaine has be- 
trayed us. He has made himself the agent of the man 
of Sedan, and the accomplice of the invader. Regard- 
less of the honor of the army of which he had charge, 
he has surrendered without even making « last effort, 
a hundred and twenty thousand fighting u:en, twenty 
thousand wounded, guns, cannons, colors, and the 
strongest citadel in France. Such a cota is above 
even the punishment of justice. 

“Meanwhile, Frenchmen, measure the depths of the 
abyss into which the Empire has precipitat‘¢ you. For 
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twenty years France submitted to this corrupting 
power which extinguished in her the springs of great- 
ness and of life. The army of France, stripped of its 
national character, became, without knowing it, an 
instrument of tyranny and servitude, and is swallowed 
up, in spite of the heroism of the soldiers, by the treason 
of their chiefs. It is time for us to re-assert ourselves 
under the wgis of the omen HIsTORICUS. 


BISHOP HALL ON THE NON-EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCHES, 
BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


WRITER in the Churchman thinks that I 
am wasting energy in describing the opinions 
of individuals in the Church of England on the sub- 
ject of ordination, instead of going at once to the law, 
and to the synodal action of that body. In due time, 
either here or elsewhere, I shall consider the Ordinal, 
and the changes which it has undergone, and shall in- 
quire whether any support can be drawn from that 
quarter for the High-Church interpretation of the con- 
stitution of the Anglican Church. Meantime, the 
practice of the Church of England, the recorded 
opinions and the actual procedure of the most eminent 
divines who have held the highest stations in it, will 
surely throw some light on the real meaning of the 
law. What the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States thought as to the sense of that instru- 
ment, and the way in which they actually administered 
the government under it, is of considerable importance 
to one who would ascertain what the constitution 
Ineaus,. 

The Church of England and her divines in the six- 
teenth century, and her divines of highest repute in 
the seventeenth century, had no disposition to break 
off communion with the other Protestant churches. 
The Puritan controversy, however, developed a jure 
divino doctrine of Episcopacy, of which the school of 
Laud were the champions. In the minds of some who 
did not go to the full length of this theory, the in- 
fluence of this sharp controversy, and of events in 
Scotiand, is clearly seen. In this particular, it is in- 
structive to note the expressions of one of the most 
distinguished contemporaries of Laud, Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Exeter, and afterwards Bishop of Norwich. 
Hall, being then Dean of Worcester, was one of the 
delegates sent by James I., in 1618, to the Synod of 
Dort. He preached a sermon at the opening of the 
synod which is chiefly remarkable for its catholic and 
peace-loving tone. John Hales, later one of the noted 
leaders of the Latitudinarian party, in his Letters from 
the Council gives us much information respecting the 
Dean up to the time when the latter was compelled, 
by illness, to leave the synod, to which he sent, in 
parting, a written communication full of expressions 
of profound regard and respect for that Presbyterian 
assembly. In 1610, Bishop Hall first published his 
Apology for the Church of England against the Roman- 
ista, which appeared in several successive editions after- 
wards. In this work he says: “TI reverence from my 
soul (so doth our Church, their dear sister) those 
worthy foreign churches which have chosen and fol- 
lowed those forms of outward government that are 
every way fittest for their own conditions.” ‘These 
sisters have learned to differ, and yet to love and rev- 
erence each other; and in these cases to enjoy their 
own forms without prescription of necessity or cen- 
sure.’’ In one of his epistles to a person in Holland 
he wrote: “I fear not to be censured as meddling: 
your truth is ours: the sea cannot divide those churches 
whom one faith unites.”” In The Noah’s Dove, pub- 
lished in 1623, he speaks of the foreign churches again, 
as ‘‘ the dearest sisters of the Chureh of England.’’ In 
another book, The Peacemaker, he writes: “‘ Blessed 
be God, there is no difference in any essential matter 
betwixt the Chureh of England and her sisters of the 
Reformation.” ‘ The ouly difference is in the form of 
outward administration: wherein we are so far agreed, 
as that we all profess this form not to be essential to 
the being of a church, though much importing the 
well or better being of it, according to our several 
apprebensions thereof; and that we do all retain a 
reverent and loving opinion of each other in our own 
several ways; not seeing why so poor a diversity 
should work any alienation of affection in us towards 
another [one another].’”” Then he suggests that it 
would be desirable for all to adopt “ that primitive 
government,” “ wherein all things were ordered and 
transacted by the consent of the presbytery, mod- 
erated by one constant president thereof.” This 
passage expressly disavows everything like a jure 
divino theory of Episcopacy. Episcopacy is said to be 
advantageous, but not ‘‘essential to the being of a 
ehurch.”’ In 1638, Charles I. and Laud made their 
grand attempt to force a Liturgy on the Church of 
Scotland. This led to the great uprising which in- 
volved the expulsion of Episcopacy from Scotland al- 
together, and led to the formation of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Hall was deeply grieved at 
this resolution, and complied with the solicitation of 
Laud that he should write in defense of the Episcopal 
form of polity. In a letter received by the arch- 
bishop, Nov. 1, 1639, Hall gives a sketch of the plan of 
his projected book. He proposed to show theantiquity, 
divine sanction, and continued obligation of Episco- 
pacy, but to admit that the Presbyterian government 
“may be of use in some such cities or territories as 
wherein Episcopal government, through iniquity of 








times, cannot be had.’’ Laud was dissatisfied. This 
concession he thought too broad and likely to prove 
mischievious to the cause. Hall yielded to his criti- 
cisms, to a certain extent; yet in his bbok—Episcopacy 
by Divine Right—he was careful to make a distinction 
between the case of the foreign churches and that of 
Scotland. The Long Parliament met Nov. 3, 1640; and 
to this body Hall addressed ‘An Humble Remon- 
strauce”’ for Liturgy and Episcopacy. In this treatise 
he repels with indignation tne charge that he had con- 
demned and excluded the foreign churches. “ When 
we speak of divine right,” he says, ‘we mean not an 
express law of God, requiring it upon the absolute 
necessity of the being of a church, what hindrances 
soever may interpose, but a divine institution, war- 
ranting it where it is, and requiring it where it may be 
had.” Churches ought to have Episcopacy, “but 
those churches to whom this power and faculty is 
denied lose nothing of the true essence of a church, 
though they miss something of their glory and perfec- 
tion, whereof they are barred by the necessity of their 
position. In his ‘‘defense” of the ‘‘ Humble Remon- 
strance,”’ he calls the charge that he had condemned 
the foreign churches *‘ an egregious and palpable cal- 
umny.’’ He defines once more his meaning in assert- 
ing the jus divinum of Episcopacy. It ‘goes not so 
high as if there were an express command; but so far 
only, that it both may and ought to be.” He affirms 
that Episcopacy is not necessary to the being of a 
church. His opponents had asserted such a thing of 
their polity; but ‘‘we dare not be so zealous.’’ The 
French and Dutch churches, he says, have ‘ good 
reason for maintaining their own government. He 
had previously allowed that ‘‘ there is little difference 
in the government of other Protestant churcbes and 
our Own, save in the perpetuity of their moderator- 
ship, and the exclusion of lay-elders.” But here is 
another passage from the ‘* Defense of a Humble Re- 
monstrance,’’ which I must ask you to print in italics: 
“ What fault soever may be in the easy admittance of 
those who have received Romish orders, the striking at 
the admission of our brethren returning from reformed 
churches was not in case of ordination, but of institu- 
tion: they had been acknowledged ministers of Christ, 
without any other hands laid upon them; but, accord- 
ing to the laws of the land they were not perhaps 
capable of institution to a benefice, unless they were so 
qualified as the statutes of this realm do require. 
And, secondly, I know those, more than one, that by 
virtue only of that ordination which they have brought 
with them from other reformed churches, have enjoyed 
spiritual promotions and livings, without any excep- 
tion against the lawfulness of their calling.’ He 
must be a stiff partisan who will venture to contradict 
this testimony of Bishop Hall. 

The reader must remember that we are not quoting 
from a divine of the age of Cranmer, or of Jewel, but 
from a contemporary and friend of Archbishop Laud. 
The English Reformers did not claim any exclusive or 
paramount authority for the Episcopal form of polity. 
The school of Hooker defended its apostolic origin, but 
regarded it as necessary, not to the being, but to the 
well-being, of a church, and acknowledged the ordin- 
ation of the foreign Protestant churches. And here 
we find Bishop Hall, the prelate chosen by Laud, for 
his learning and ability, to defend the polity of the 
Church of England, taking the same moderate position. 
It certainly requires some audacity to impute to the 
fatbers of the English Protestant Church, and to her 
greatest men afterwards, the doctrines of Laud. 








HOPE IN DEATH. 
BY THE LATE REV. JAMES H. DWIGHT. 


ILL dying convert a soul? The question is 
disguised in many forms of statement. Ex- 
pressions of opinion, more or less positive, virtually 
answer inthe affirmative. One is meeting continually, 
among both educated and illiterate, a doubtfulness on 
the subject which of itself indicates strongly the bias 
of a man’s convictions. Even many who claim fellow- 
ship with the church indulge in a vague hopefulness 
which amounts to the same thing, though they might 
not dare, even to their own consciousness, to put the 
essential question in so bald a form. 

The tendency to travel away from the stern conclu- 
sions of orthodox interpretations is not unnatural. It 
is a legitimate outcome from a tenderness of heart and 
a kindliness toward the fellow-being which contrast 
brightly with the harshness of former ages. In con- 
sonance with the spirit of their day, theologians could, 
in olden time, deliver themselves of utterances the 
fashion of which few are now found to imitate. The 
change is charged by some to degenerate weakness. 
Yet the charge loses weight by as much as we realize 
that the church was never more thoroughly in earnest 
in its practical activities for the redemption of the 
world than now. It might be better, as we may hope 
it will be, but it gave no better account of itself asa 
power in the world, when men preached what have 
been called the plain, old-fashioned truths, in the plain 
old-fashioned way, with not a little roughness which 
the civilization of this day bas somewhat softened. 

On the whole, man is more brotherly, in all regards, 
to his fellow-man than he used to be. This, again, is 
the natural fruit of a religion which teaches, theoreti- 
cally, a profound respect for the human soul as such, 
and, practically, love towards one another. The same 
spirit which longs for the redemption of the world, 
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and which, under the conviction that all men are one 
in Adam, so far as that they are made iu the image of 
God, cannot overlook even the most abject of human- 
ity, may readily bring one to shudder at the bare 
thought of futare punishment, till he is landed ina 
repulsion of the dread belief. And when the more 
general truth as applying to nations or classes of 
humanity, turns into a particular truth as applying to 
individuals known personally, esteemed for a certain 
amount of virtue or goodness of heart, pay, even be- 
loved, who die giving no sign of penitential grace, it 
scemsimpoasible to close the grave in despair, and write 
an epitaph of eternal doow. 

Nevertheless, this is nothing better than maudlin 
sentimentalism in so far as it is blind to the stern facts 
of existence. Friends may be pitied when they hope 
against the verdict of physicians, who pronounce that, 
for their unfortunate patient, life remains only aques- 
tion of a few more gasps. The instant distress may 
blind these for a time, but the calmer world accepts 
the remorseless facts that certain lesions of body mean 
death beyond reprieve. Far more pitiful is it to think 
of a soul gone hence all unprepared to meet with God, 
but, whatever wildness of hope may be indulged to 
fresh grief, in our calmer view of things feeling must 
not be allowed to lose its holding on fundamental 
truths. It is foolish, as well as useless, to challenge 
physical laws, as when a ship freighted with human 
beings is sinking in the seas. It is nothing less than 
foolish to confront with our impotence the laws of the 
spiritual realm, for laws there must be, unless it is all 
chaos or pandemonium, 

In our consciousness of relation to a spiritual order 
of things one thought is seated, more radically per- 
haps, than any other. There must come at some time 
a supreme Vindication of truth, of right and of justice. 
Death is ever closing on unfinished issues of many 
kinds. It could comport only with the hardest cyni- 
cal temper of mind to believe that the wretched tangle 
we leave behind us when we go out of this is not to be 
taken up again and raveled in some other state of ex- 
istence. Our nature in its outlook over the sum of 
existence adjusts its hopes, its fears and its zeal to this 
as an essential law of spiritual being, as necessarily as 
the needle swings true to its poles. Otherwise the 
straining after knowledge is a snare, philosophy isa 
dream, culture a crueity, and the love of justice an 
exquisite means of torture. If the future is not to be 
complementary to this present in the resolution of 
ultimate truth, and the exhibition of essential justice, 
it can be nothing more to our thoughts than a blank 
or acipher, or a void of spaceor time. Nor can any 
looking for of an adjudication take a grip upon the 
soul without the added instinctive conviction that 
there is a Supreme Arbiter of truth and of right. 

Death, then, cannot wipe out the past if there is any 
future worth hoping for. Immortality covers the past 
as well as the fnture. Personalidentity must be carried 
over beyond the grave, or else there is the contradic- 
tion of putting new souls in our place to carry our 
names before the Throne. The personal identity or 
self-hood, v-hatever philosophy may hold as to its ulti- 
mate essence, is largely made up of that which we have 
been in our relations to the world and to God through 
these years. The rolled up coil of possibility in the in- 
fant has been unrolling. The power has been expend- 
ed in action and passion. Th¢ history of this all is not 
mere history as written biography, but it has become 
ingrain as chiefest part of our being, at least as we take 
account of ourselves, and as others know us, If one 
shall challenge your personality you must identify the 
body by marks of usage and scars, and by a face which 
has taken on its stamp from history, and thus has 
sealed you to yourself; you must identify your soul by 
its ingrown life-recora. 

An actor has made himself popularly known in the 
personation of a fictitious character, with a genius 
which is inimitable. Coming down from the stageand 
the ideal, he has to present a check at bank in his civil 
name and character, and is confronted with the busi- 
ness necessity of identifying himself. Thereupon he 
throws himself into the look and poise of his theatrical 
and second self, and delivers himself of a sentence with 
that pathos of voice which has thrilled so many hearts, 
and the identification is instant and complete. 

What the artist will do with the greatest carefulness 
of elaboration in creating a new character, and to win 
the world’s applause, we are doing at off-hand, care- 
lessly, yet not less decisively for the adjudication of 
the future. Having passed the grave we must present- 
ly identify ourselves, and that by the part and charac- 
ter we have played in life’s drama. A veil of forget- 
fulness draws itself over the record of the years as it 
seems to fade from our active consciousness—a con- 
sciousness which is unequal to the task of holding 
vividly many things at once. Yet we are continually 
reminded that this is but a drop-curtain which only 
conceals an interior self, behind that which is instant 
and conscious. This part of self is sleeping but not 
dead. The curtain lifts at some corner, once ina while, 
and we get glimpses of our older and inner selves, still 
waiting there within. 

There are rarer experiences whose import carries our 
thoughts along in the direction even, as it were, to the 
brink of the unknown. Men whosuffera virtual death 
with an after revival, sometimes, during the impend- 
ing threat, have the whole self awakened into a con- 
sciousness vivid enough to cover the minutest details 
of the past life. Is not this a solemn bhiut of what is to 
be when, in a higher sphere, the mask of the physical 





will be lifted, and the whole being will stand for what 
weare? If there is any value to such inferences, they 
must confirm the belief that death cannot convert the 
soul, but rather will bring forth its full self to a con- 
sciousness, broad as life has been, which makes up the 
true idea of personal identity in its completeness. 

Such anticipations must seem portentous enough to 
any one who will soberly review his own life. Hecan- 
not, in decency, ask for a better state in which to be- 
come good than he has had here under the illumination 
of conscience and Revelation, nor will a promise to 
improve such a new chance be worth much as stand- 
ing on a betrayed past. He cannot, in common sense, 
imagine that in some strange kereafter love to God 
will be forced upon his unwilling nature and still ac- 
counted love; or that the very essence of free-will and 
responsibility, and of all moral existence, will be con- 
tradicted, till hatred shall be taken for love, all to 
accommodate his own waywardness. 

From death, which, under any aspect, shuts frown- 
ing doors upou the sinners hope, there is no turning to 
the right nor to the left, nor any going back; but the 
dead weight of self must be dragged on to pass under 
judgment. From such a recoil of despair happy is the 
man who shall find refuge in the arms of the Redeem- 
er. There is no knowledge of anything to meet the 
exigency save in this Divine help, so bestowed in this 
life as that man shall stand, as to his fellows, forgiving 
and forgiven, as to his God, reconciled in love, as to 
himself, endowed with a new spring of life. How much 
better to turn from vague sentimentalism and specu- 
lations which are but trifling with the moral order of 
the Universe in the interest of our fears, and bestow 
our whole energy in leading souls to the salvation 
through Jesus Christ, which alone can meet the wretch- 
ed case of humanity. 





ART NOTES. 
“THE SHADOW OF DEATH.” 
4 OR eighteen years it has been known to art 
lovers that the English realist, Mr. Holman Hunt, 
was at work on a picture illustrating an incident in the 
life of Christ. The English journals brought by the 
last mail, contain extended criticisms on the picture, 
and from these we gather some idea of a painting the 
equal of which has seldom been produced in England. 
The scene represented is the interior of Joseph’s car- 
penter-shop, just as the setting sun touches the horizon; 
reminding Israelites that it is the hour of prayer. The 
level rays light the room, producing a peculiar effect 
by lengthening and deepening every shadow, while at 
the same time the high lights are brightened by the full 
intensity of sunshine. Every one who has paid any 
attention to the principles of light and shade in paint- 
ing must recognize the difficulties with which a realist 
has to contend under conditions like these, and it is, 
therefore, more remarkable that the descriptions unite 
in saying that the artist has succeeded to an astonishing 
degree in preserving those mysterious relations of light, 
shade and color, which constitute harmony. Mr. Hunt’s 
work is always remarkable for its rigid adherence to 
visible facts, as any one may see who will take the 
trouble to visit the Metropolitan Museum in Four- 
teenth Street, and we may besure that all the “litter” 
of an Oriental carpenter-shop, as it probably existed 
Anno Domini 30 or thereabouts, is shown with the ut- 
most fidelity, so far as such truthfulness is now attain- 
able. The artist has indeed spent years in and about 
Jerusalem, and has copied almost everything intro- 
duced in the picture from antique models secured in 
Palestine. 
£o much for the accessories. In the picture there are 
two figures, Christ and Mary his Mother. The first is 
standing, having just risen from the stooping posture 
of a craftsman and raised his bands in prayer, the last 
is kneeling beside a chest wherein for many a year she 
has treasured the “ gifts of the Magi.’’ Christ’s face is 
turned partly toward the spectator. Mary’s is turned 
away. but her attitude indicates sudden emotion, and 
following the direction of her glance one sees the 
shadow of Jesus cast upon the wall behind him in the 
shape, not of a crucifix, but as it were the likeness of 
one suffering on an invisible cross. This is, of course, 
a striking incident of the picture, and were it the prin- 
cipal one would detract somewhat from its value asa 
work of art. It is, however, as is quite right, merely 
an incident. The deeper pathos is in the figure of 
Christ, which is life-size and partly nude. It is the 
figure of a man in the early prime of manhood, and 
yet there is a majesty about it which makes it almost 
superhuman, and the wonderful expression of coun- 
tenance, indicating physical unconsciousness of the 
“ shadow of death” near by, yet strongly suggestive 
of a spiritual perception of the coming agony, is de- 
scribed as marvelously impressive. ‘‘It requires but 
little insight,” says the Athenwum, ‘to discover that 
our painter intended, as the didactic purpose of his 
art, to give, in this picture of Christ resting after la- 
bor, but still a workman in His father’s house, an illus- 
tration of what he conceives to be the true dignity of 
labor. The ‘labor question’ is the cruz of the day, 
and here is a probably unexpected study on it.” 





—The principal novelty at Schaus's gallery is a 
large oil painting, by Adolph Schreyer, the man of 
all others who can paint horses iu perfection. It 
is called, according to the appended ticket, ‘‘ L’ Abreu- 
voir,” or “The Watering-Place,’’ but cousidering the 





nationality of the artist, “Der Tritink-trog”’ would 
perhaps have been more appropriate. Schreyer’s 
horses are none of your sleek-clipped and groomed 
animals, such as Landseer used to paint, when he 
should have confined himself to dogs, they are horses 
to whose coats the currycomb is unfamiliar; horses 
which have been used to wet and cold and heat 
and which belong apparently to some Cossack or Wal- 
lachian herdsman. Full of individual life and charac- 
ter they are, as they crowd, with ears laid back, to 
reach the watering-trough. 


—M. Knoedler & Co. (Goupil), show a number 
of new examples of French art. Most of them are of 
the school represented by Toulemouche and Bouti- 
bonne, whose skill in painting silk and satin, and the 
dry goods line of work generally, is certainly un- 
rivalled. The two pictures which at present attract 
the most attention in the gallery are a “ Dancing 
Girl,” by P. A. Cot, and an Eastern scene, by Gérome. 
The first of these is a wonderfully fine specimen of 
French painting. It is not at all like the rather re- 
pulsive ‘*‘ Almée”’ of Gérome, exhibited in this country 
some years ago. Indeed, we should say that this girl 
is rather more modest than most of her class. Her 
dress is by no means conventional, but it is becoming, 
and the dancing poise of the figure, with the tambour- 
ine gracefully held over the head, is admirably ren- 
dered. There is a suggestive sadness in the evidently 
stereotyped smile to which the dancer has schooled 
her lips, but one can hardly expect a smile to be natu- 
ral under the circumstances. There is another instance 
of an expressionless expression on the face of Gérome’s 
Algerine, who, in the Eastern scene above referred to, 
stands in picturesque attitude in a dark door-way, and 
is apparently making some noise to attract the atten- 
tion of two greyhounds which stand nearly before him, 
All the wonderful qualities of this great artist’s powers 
are well instanced in this work. He bas few riyals in 
the absolute accuracy with which he treats such genre 
subjects as this, which convey no idea whatever of any 
motion. They are literally “ still life.” 


—M. Knoedler has just published an engraving 
after a picture by Mr. Hopkins, of England. It repre- 
sents a highly picturesque phase of American life, 
namely, the progress through a fog of a party of voya- 
geurs, on Lake Superior. Three of the large birch 
canoes used in those regions are in sight, but only one 
of them is near at hand, and distinctly visible. The 
others are more or less obscured by the fog The half- 
civilized garb of the canoe-men, their easy, unstudied 
postures, and the dimly defined accessories of water 
and mist, combine to make a very suggestive picture. 
The engraving is by Mottran, and he has done all that 
can be done to render, in mere black and white, a scene 
which must be largely dependent for its effectiveness, 
on well-distributed color. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


i ge enterprising and artistic lady, Miss Clara 

Louise Kellogg, has been making a great suc- 
cess throughout the country with her English opera. 
While there seems difficulty in sustaining an Italian 
opera company on any basis except a few “stars” and 
a great many “ sticks,’’ there certainly exists, both in 
the abundance of good Englisb dramatic singers and 
in the popularity of English singing, a splendid field 
for success in this interesting field. 

—Speaking of Italian opera, Miss Nilsson is again 
able to sing, and will do so twice this week in New York; 
while Verdi's new opera of Aida will have two fare- 
well performances. It is a queer mixture—Wagnerish, 
Meyerbeerish—anything but Verdian. The melodious 
Italian must try once more, to show a complete assim<« 
ilation of his recent German studies. 


—In London the latest sensation has been a 
series of pianoforte recitals by Dr. Hans Von Btllow, 
giving a magnificent series of Beethoven's sonatas and 
others of the great Master's works. No one, who has 
heard this plain and awkward little Germmn play, but 
has been struck into wondering admiration by the in- 
credible power, the tenderness, the delicacy, the grace 
of his treatment of whatever music he renders, and 
wrought into reverent appreciation of his learning, 
his rare intelligence, his prodigious memory, his un- 
equaled combination of physical and poetic powers of 
musical interpretation. The witchery and beauty of 
his touch can not be put into words. 

—By way of showing their appreciation of their 
neighbors, fifteen London theatres (so says Figaro, of 
Paris), are playing pieces and operas by French authors 
and composers without paying a penny for the priyi- 
lege. Certainly; let’s have an international copy- 
right to protect British brains from “ piracy’! 


—At home we have the pleasant record to make 
of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society’s first concert, 
on December 20th; that is, the occasion bears the 
name of first concert, but as a matter of fact the three 
afternoon rehearsals, given previously by Theodoro 
Thomas and his band, were in themselves perfect con- 
certs, inferior to the more formal occasion only by 
reason of the vocalist, Mademoiselle Torriani, added 
to the evening programme of last Saturday. The Soci- 
ety’s second concert takes place January 19. 


—On Tuesday evening, December 16, Plymouth 
Church gave to its able musical director, Mr. Henry 
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Camp, 2 complimentary concert, which, as a ‘ ben- 
efit,” was a handsome and deserved success. The pro- 
gramme was not as varied and well-balanced as it 
should have been, but the elements were excellent. A 
fine quartette of male voices, a too brief hearing of 
Mathilde Toedt’s soulful violin, a most delicate render- 
ing of Mozart's Voi che sapete by Miss Dunphy, the 
pew contralto of the Church, and songs ly Miss Lasar, 
the Church soprano, and Miss Thursby, a former so 
prano of Plymouth Church, who has returned from a 
year of study and training ia Italy with ber natural 
gifts much improved (and not unnatuyalized)—these 
were the especially enjoyable features of the evening. 

—Theodore Thomas's Second Symphony Con- 
cert will be given Saturday evening, December 27th, 
at Steinway Hall, presenting as the piéce de résistance 
Raff’s new symphony illustrating Burger’s Leonore. 
Raft is a composer whose beauties are updeniable, and 
are more and more felt as Mr. Thomas and others are 
familiarizing us with them. The other pieces are 
Beethoven’s Septette, Opus 20, Schumann’s overturs, 
Bride of Messina, and the Carnival Romain overture of 
Berlioz, the brilliant. Thomas’s first cotcert, on No- 
vember 22d, was a most delicious one. It may be some- 
thing akin to “gilding gold” to praise this orchestra 
any more, but it is honest truth that every new hear- 
ing of them is a new surprise at the precision, the 
unanimity, the vigor, the delicacy, the quick sympa- 
thy with which they respond to the will of their 
young conductor. It is genuine delight to listen to 
his interpretation of the grand musical masters, 
whether of the past or “the future” s:hools, and it 
is unaffected pleasure to say so. 

—Two American singers have achieved fame 
this year. Miss Antoinette Sterling, last year the con- 
tralto of Plymouth Church, has achieved a splendid 
success concert-singing in London, and 4as received 
not only the plaudits of the press, but .the still more 
tangible evidences of how she has touche: the popular 
ear and heart iu several very lucrative offers from mu- 
sical managers. Her noble voice and effective method 
are thus meeting with deservedappreciation. The other 
singer is a little lady as yet unknown tv the general 
public, save in New York and Brooklyn .as a favorite 
church singer, Miss Emma Abbott, formerly soprano 
at Dr. Chapin’s Church, New York. The reports of 
her, as she is pursuing her studies in Frarece and Italy, 
give hope of a new voice of phenomenal purity, sweet- 
ness and power, while her sensitive, emojional nature 
adds a charm of sympathetic feeling whic’ is described 
as something wonderful. Not merely a popular ver- 
dict is this; but Miss Albbott—who was originally, we 
believe, discovered amid our Western prairies by Miss 
Kellogg—has charmed such professional musicians as 
Delle Sedie, Miss Nilsson’s instructor, Bonaldi, the 
teacher of Malibran, and Wartel, the most distin- 
guished of the French instructors, who now has her in 
training. And her voice and manner have won zealous 
encouragement and warm praise from La Grange, 
Santley, Miss Nilsson, Patti, (who urged Miss Abbott 
to accompany her to St. Petersburgh), and other 
critics and experts not easily pleased. In_ short, 
America may fairly anticipate new renown through 
this daughter of genius; who, by the way, has the 
graceful good sense to retain herown American name, 
and not to break out into any strange aid fantastical 
foreign stage-name, by which neither her mother-land 
nor her own mother would know her. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
USE OF PERSONAL GIFTS. 
FRIDAY EVENING, I‘ec. 19, 1873. 

“TN the organization of the Christjan church, 

there was a great necessity met, but *t was met in 
away which has given rise in every age since, to ex- 
ceeding great perversions. It is taken for granted that 
things which were proper eighteen hundred years ago, 
when the church was just emerging from Judaism, 
must be perpetuated through every age of the world, 
as nearly as possible just as they were then—a thing as 
contrary to philosophical wisdom, aud as contrary to 
the needs and necessities of men as anything can be, 
and tempting men forever more to the idolatry of of- 
fice, and to officialism. 

Now, I admit that organization is indispensable to 
humanity, to civilization, and to Christianity ; and that 
there must be some offices and some officers; but in the 
nature of things the fewer there are, the simpler the 
function, the more the work is distributed and is per- 
formed voluntarily by the great mass of men, the bet- 
ter it is. i 

There was a time when it was quite nec ssary for the 
minister to go from household to household as the per- 
sonal instructor of all the children of the church. If 
there is no better way, this is to be encvuraged; but 
sve how, in the growth of time, the father and the 
mother became so intelligent themselves, that they 
could do the instructing. And if the father and the 
mother can teach the children, it isa great deal better 
that they should doit than that the minister or teacher 
should come in and do it over their heads, or in their 
place. 

It is in the hope of giving youan idea of the develop- 
ment of the gifts of God in the individual, many of 








which men hardly ever think of using, that I shall fur- 
ther speak. 

If a man has received the gift of prophecy, in the 
New Testament sense of that term—that is, if he is a 
good teacher; for teaching was prophesying—it is 
thought that a minister ought to be made of him. 
Sometimes that is desirable; but sometimes it would 
just spoil the best part of him. I think a mechanic 
who works for his living, who has gifts of instruction, 
who goes out once or twice a week to teach among his 
fellows, and gathers together a circle to make known 
to them the economies and spiritualities of the divine 
life, but of whom nobody can say, ‘‘ He preaches be- 
cause he is paid to preach ’’—I think that such a man 
oftentimes would do a hundred times more good than 
he would if ordination hands were laid upon him so 
that all that he did was done officially and profession- 
ally. I think that many times a lawyer or a physician 
can do a great deal more service to men in their re- 
ligious interests if he remains in his profession than he 
could do if he were to go out of it and take upon him- 
self official relations. 

Take another example. We know that there are 
men who need a great deal of help in the community ; 
so we have a board of deacons. That is all very 
well. And then we have benevolent associations or- 
ganized. These have their President, their Executive 
Committee, their Secretary and their Treasurer; and 
they collect funds and distribute them; and they do 
some good, it is to be hoped. We have a city organiza- 
tion at large—a voluntary association for improving 
the condition of the poor. Then we have the town 
and county civil provisions. These different organiza- 
tions, while they really do some good, tend to discharge 
each individual person from any sense of responsi- 
bility on his own part in regard to taking care of those 
who are needy. 

The blessed element of personal sympathy is reduced 
to machine work; and machine work is cheap work, 
and comparatively poor work. 

During one of my recent trips, a man gave me an 
account of the course he pursued with his workmen. 
Said he, ‘* [have done everything that I could possibly 
do to induce my laborers to purchase small bits of 
ground and put nice little houses on them; I have of- 
fered to advance them money, and let them pay it 
gradually by installments; but there have been only 
two or three that I could persuade to doit. Oue man 
who used to be in my employ, but who left me to ac- 
cept an offer of higher wages, came to me the other 
night, and said, ‘I do not know how it is; I used to 
have a little something over every winter when I was 
with you; but now, though I have higher wages, and 
though I try to be economical, when the winter comes 
I have nothing with which to get any coal and vegeta- 
bles in advance.’ ‘I understand it,’ said I. ‘Every 
month when I paid you I kept back three or four, five 
or six dollars, and gave you credit for it; and when 
the winter came you had a little accumulation with 
which to procure your supplies; but now you take all 
that is due you every month, you do not know bow to 
manage, and when the winter comes you have nothing 
laid by.’ ”’ 

While he was talking, I thought: “Why is it not 
that man’s gift as an ewployer to teach those who 
are under him how to use the little which they have? 
Why is it not his calling as a Christian man to make 
himself a friend of those who are under his direction, 
and win their confidence, and lend them so much of 
himself as is necessary to instruct them how to live 
wisely and economically? Would it not bea great deal 
better for him to thus minister to their wants than for 
any society to undertake to do it?” 

We Americans all love to go into organizations; we 
are great at organizing; but would it not bea great 
deal better to remain unorganized, and use the gifts 
which God has vouchsafed to us for looking after other 
men’s interests as well as our own? Would it not be 
better to make ourselves the friends of the needy, and 
visit them, and inquire what they are doing, and how 
they are getting on? They would soon know that we 
were interested in them; and we would be enabled to 
give them hints and suggestions so that they could 
carry themselves and their families along much more 
satisfactorily. Would not such kindness be inestima- 
bly precious to them? 

There are many persons who are metancholy. They 
may be so partly by nature, and partly by the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. There are many 
persons who, by reason of over-action and exhaustion 
of the nervous system, are in depressed spirits. In 
many casesif you were to send to them a great, round, 
rosy, cheerful-minded man, and he were to sit Gown 
and talk with them and cheer them, when he went 
away they would declare, “It seemed as though the 
sunlight came in when he entered.”” And if he were 
to make his casual visits once a week, once a fortnight. 
or once a month even, how much cheer he might throw 
upon their path! 

Take the gift of comfort. Many people have not 
that gift. They do not comfort you when they try to. 
There are a great many persns woho, in affliction, 
have their regular routine of trite sayings, which have 
no comfort in them. But there are other persons 
whose very silence is comforting. Every word they 
speak drops like music on yourear. They have an in- 
tuition of what your condition is.and of what you 
want, and they comfort you; and where a person has 
that royal gift of comforting, has he not a parish 
about him? Mayhe not exercise his gift, and make 








himself a comforter without asking leave of any hu- 
man tribunal? 

Take the gift of humor and wit. If one has power 
to throw a mirthful light on the face of human life 
and make it glow, how many times he may through 
its instrumentality put down the red dragon or the 
black dragon, turn aside an ugly feeling, and smooth 
the creaking joints of society! How much joy and 
comfort one is able to yield who has the gifts of wit 
and humor, and consecrates them to a benevulent use! 

Well, these are but specimens, We have in various 
ways gifts that are cryingly needed all about us in so- 
ciety. Observe, then, and find out what you can do. 
Eularge your personal sphere. Do not wait to be ap- 
pointed on a committee. Do your individual work 
where you can do it. Not that committees are not 
necessary; but there is much that can be better done 
without them than with them. If you have money to 
give to the poor, ordinarily it is better for you to give 
it yourself. If there are two or three families that 
need help, and you propose to contribute five dollars 
for their relief, take the money, and purchase the 
thing which they lack, and carry it to them. For 
your own hand and the heart that is behind it are the 
best blessings, after all. Though people may need 
cordial, and tea, and raiment, yet the thing that they 
will remember longest and with the greatest pleasure 
is, that you came down yourself, and brought the gift, 
and sat with them, and talked with them, and talked 
with their children. If you had sent it by a hired 
man or an express boy, or through a mill run by 
a committee, it would have been a gift that was better 
than nothing; but it would have lacked the humane, 
sanctifying element of sympathy, and the blessing 
which goes with it. 





Rey. Francis L. Patton, D.D., 
Editor of The Interior, Chicago. 


D EAR SIR: In your journal of Dee. 18 I find 
the following paragraph: 

“ Free Frothingham talks favorably of freelove. He thinks 
it will make married life a continual courtship. Now let us 
hear from Oliver Johnson, of the Christian Union.” . . . 

I take great pleasure in responding promptly to your 
eall. I am sure that, as a Christian, whose heart is 
pervaded by “the charity that thinketh no evil,” you 
made the above remark respecting Mr. Frothingham 
with great pain, and only in the interest of morality, 
and that you would, with the same evidence before 
you, have been equally ready to credit a similar report 
in relation to the Rev. Dr. Adams or the Rey. Dr. Hall. 
You will be very glad, therefore, to be assured that the 
report respecting Mr. Frothingham, which you so 
reluctantly credited, is entirely untrue, being the in- 
vention of an unscrupulous reporter of a notoriously 
unscrupulous paper in this city. I speak from knowl- 
edge, having heard the sermon in which Mr. F. was 
alleged to have uttered “free-love”’ sentiments; but, 
as better evidence still, [send you a copy of the sermon 
as printed from the preacher’s manuscript, begging 
you to read and judge for yourself. If any clergyman, 
of any denomination, has ever preached a discourse 
evincing a higher regard for thesacredness of marriage, 
I know not where it may be found. 

Anticipating and almost envying you the unalloyed 
satisfaction which you will experiences in promptly 
printing this note, I remain 

Yours, respectfully, 
* OLIVER JOHNSON, 

New York, Dec, 22, 1875. 





Uppermost Topies, 


AGASSIZ ON DARWINISM, 
{Atlantic Monthly for January.) 


NOTHER fertile topic in connection with this 
sihes theory is that of heredity. No one can deny that in- 
heritance is a powerful factor in the maintenance of race and 
in the improvement of breeds and varietics. Butit hasnever 
been known that acquired qualities, even though retained 
through successive generations, have led to the production of 
new species. Darwin's attractive style isnever more alluring 
than in connection with this subject. His concise and effect- 
ive phrases have the weight of aphorisms, and pass current 
for principles, when they may be only unfounded assertions. 
Such is “the survival of the fittest.” After reading some 
chapters of ** The Descent of Man,” could any one doubt, un- 
less, indeed, he happened to be familiar with the facts, that 
animals possessing ccrtain advantages over others are neces- 
sarily winners in the race for life? And yet it is not true that 
outside of the influence of man, there are in nature privileged 
individuals among animals capable of holding on to a positive 
gain, generation after generation, and of transmitting suc- 
cessfully their peculiarities until they become the starting 
point foranother step; the descendants losing at last, through 
this cumulative process, all close resemblance to their pro- 
genitors. It isnot true that aslight variation, among the suc- 
cessive offspring of the same stock, goes on increasing until 
the difference amounts to a specific distinction. On the con- 
trary, it is a matter of fact that extreme variations finally de- 
generate or become sterile ; like monstrosities they die out, or 
return to their type. 

The whole subject of inheritance is exceedingly intricate, 
working often in aseemingly capricious and fitful way. Quali 
ties, both good and bad, are dropped as well as acquired, ana 
the process ends sometimes in the degradation of the typeand 
the survival of the unfit rather than the fittest. The most 
trifling and fantastic tricks of inheritance are quoted in sug 
port of the transmutation theory; but little is said of th. 
sudden apparition of powerful original qualities which almost 
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always rise like pure creations, and are gone with their day 
andgeneration. The noblest gifts are exceptional, and are 
rarely inherited; this very fact seems to me an evidence of 
something more and higher than mere evolution and trans- 
mission concerned in the problem of life. 


THE SALARY QUESTION. 

(From Harper's Weekly.] 
NOP will it be forgotten that the “‘ grab” bill raised 
iN the salaries of the well-paid officers of the Goyern- 
ment, and left untouched those of the poorer paid and harder 
working officers. Parsimony in public salaries is poor econo- 
my. But if upon full consideration it were thought best that 
salaries should be raised, the increase should be made care- 
fully and justly, and in pursuance of some well-digested sys- 
tem. There wes no pretense of such a system in the measure 
that was adopted. Mr. Dawes, indeed, tried to substitute or 
add an increase of twenty-five per cent. to the salaries of cus- 
tom-house officers who do not reccive more than $2,500 a year. 
But it bad no favor. The law was most accurately described 
as “a grab.’’ And, worst of all, it was a bribe. As the in- 
crease was in pursuance of no principle, the money appropri- 
ated to the expiring Congress was, as Mr. Morton described it 
in an Ohio speech during the last summer, a gift; and the 
only object of the gift was that those who were to receive it 
should support the bill that gave it to them, but which also 
increased the Presidont’s salary, and that of members of Con- 
gress, and of the Cabinet, and of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

That the increase of the salary in the manner that it was 
made and under the circumstances was disgraceful seems to 
us undeniable. But it is equally undeniable that there has 
been a great deal of Buncombe in much that has been said 
and written about it. That fact, however, should not conceal 
the real indecency of the act. Mr. Alexander H. Stephens very 
properly distinguished between pandering to public opinion 
and yielding to its justice. But he seemed to confound legality 
with morality. He will remember the speech of Fisher Ames 
upon the Jay treaty when the House debated whether to vote 
the appropriations. The Hon. George T. Davis recalled its 
crowning words in an address last autumn, to which we bave 
already alluded: “ This, sir, is a cause which would be dis- 
honored and betrayed if I contented mysclf with appealing 
only to the understanding. It is too cold, and its processes 
are too slow, for the occasion. I desire to thank God that 
since he has given me a reason that is so fallible, he has im- 
pressed upon me an instinct that is so sure. On a question of 
shame and honor reasoning is sometimes useless, and worse. 
I feel the decision in my pulse: if it throws no light upon the 
brain, it kindles a fire at the heart.” 


THE NOMINATION FOR CHIEF JUSTICE, 
(From the Times.] 

ROM all that we can learn, certain specific charges 
have been made against Mr. Williams, which, upon in- 
vestigation, vill be found whoily groundless. The opposition 
has thus very unwisely weakened its strength. It would have 
done better to have confined itself to what lawyers call the 
** veneral issue.’ As it is, when the specific accusations break 
down, Mr. Williams will stand a better chance than he did be- 
fore. Lawyers everywhere regret the nomination; the gen 
eral public think that a much stronger one might have been 
made. These are simple matters of fact, which the President 
is doubtless as well aware of as any of us; and although this 
is not a subject which newspapers can decide, we cannot, as 
faithful representatives of public opinion, refrain from ex- 
pressing the wish that the President would reconsider his 
nomination during the recess, and send in another name. 
While General Grant always has the firmness to adhere to any 
determination which he is convinced is founded on right and 
justice, he has also shown a wise and proper regard for public 
opinion; and in this instance he might make a graceful con- 
cession to that opinion, certainly without imperiling public 
interests. At the same time, we are bound to say that we ut- 
terly disbelieve the scandals and accusations which have been 
circulated to the disadvantage of Mr. Williams. But is he the 

best man for the post? 


THE FRANKING QUESTION. 
[From the Boston Advertiser.] 


A Sa matter of fact the cutting off of the franking 

abuse is nothing in the way of a judicious distribution 
of public documents. There is no obligation on the govern- 
ment to furnish its reports free of cost, and the present time is 
the best possible occasion for ascertaining how great the le- 
gitimate public demand may be. We would once more repeat 
the suggestion of a system which would meet all difficulties. 
It is that documents be furnished direct from the officers of 
the House and Senate, or from the congressional printer, to 
all who care enough for them to forward the necessary post- 
age. This small tax would be enough to prevent demands 
for documents to be sold for old paper,and it would very soon 
show how large an edition of the several reports might be 
needed. If subsequently it was found that there was an ex- 
cessive demand for some reports, there might be added a 
small sum to the postage, less than the cost of printing, but 
sufficient to restrict the distribution to those who really wish 
for the documents. If some such system as this were adopt- 
ed, every citizen might obtain all the reports he really desired 
fora nominal sum, and the editions and the cost of the public 
printing could be materially reduced. 

CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
{From the Tribune.] 

\7 E have great reason to be proud of the Amer- 

j can Congress. The head or the heart of the citizen 
who can read the debates of the present session without a 
feeling of patriotic pride and exultation is not to be envied. 
Congress has been in session now three weeks. It has not 
legislated much, to be sure, but then witness the tone and 
temper of the high discourse it has held, Could anything be 
more elevating or edifying? Could there be anything more 
improving to the minds and morals of the youth of this 
highly-favored land than the impressive scenes of these three 
weeks at the National Capital? Can literature furnish any 
finer models of compact and vigorous expression, history 
offer any such examples of forensic eloquence, or all the ran- 
sacked annals of time any such dramatization of the politics 
of the period an4 epitome of the spirit of the age? Read the 
debates of the past few days. What a fine vein of unselfish 
patriotism runs through them all! How the rounded periods 
of the great-souled orators glow with the fervent heat of a 


devoted, earnest, self-denying loyalty! How profound the 











philosophy, how broad and comprehensive the statesmanship, 
how keen and convincing the logic, how chaste and beautiful 
the rhetoric with which these great men of their time build 
up their arguments and adorn their utterances! The citizen 
of to-day reads them with pride; the student of the future 
will peruse them with wonder. In inharmonious neighbor- 
hoods, where the conversation and the atmosphere have 
points in common, and both are foul, these debates flow like 
the unvexed current of a sewer, and at once the vocabulary 
is enlarged; between the bustling and belligerent street 
corners rattles the fire of Congressional discussion, paucity of 
speech is overflowed by the torrent of invective, and the 
slums expand theirsystem of exchanges with the inflation of 
their currency. 


Books 
BOOKS OF SACRED POETRY. 
Songs of the Soul. Gathered Out of Many Lands and Ages. 


By Samuel Irengeus Prime. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 


Heaven in Song: Comprising Gems of All Ages on the Better 
Land. By Henry C. Fish, D.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Religious Poems. By the Author of “ Stepping Heavenward.” 

New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

It is not surprising that Dr. Prime should be able to 
say that the task of collecting the writings which make 
up his beautiful volume has beeu ‘a great delight” to 
him. His plan has led him upon the most agreeable 
voyage, we imagine, that even he—great traveler as he 
is—has ever undertaken ;—a voyage into the realm of 
the sweetest, most devout, and most aspiring poetry 
that the heart of man has produced. The title which 
he has chosen for his compilation happily defines its 
character. It is, indeed, Songs of the Soul. It isa 
gathering of the lyric and tuneful utterances of the 
spirit Cf man as it has been moved by religious senti- 
ment and experience. The range of his search has 
been very wide. The choicest of the Latin and Greek 
hymns, of German, Spanish, French, Russian, Persian, 
as wellas of English religious poetry, are culled and 
brought together here; and authors are represented in 
this volume as remote from each other in place and 
time as Bernard of Clugny, St. Ambrose, Clement of 
Alexandria, Uhland, Dscheladeddin, St. Teresa, Bax- 
ter, Milton, Wilberforce, Muhlenberg, and Henry Tim- 
rod. As many as two or three hundred authors havea 
part in this work, the contents of which are classified 
by natural and suggestive divisions. Thus we have 
“Matin and Vesper Songs,” ‘‘Songs of the Trinity,” 
“Songs of Holy Tides,’ ‘Songs out of the Depths,” 
“Songs of Faith,” and of the other religious graces, 
concluding with ‘“Sougs of Triumph.” It is a rich 
treasure-house of eloquent, tender, inspiring and con- 
soling verse. As aspecimen of elegant book-making, 
also, it merits special praise. It is published in the 
holiday season, and is evidently intended as a pre- 
sentation-volume. 

With similar beauty of paper, typography, and ex- 
terior ornamentation, is published Dr. Henry C. Fish’s 
Heaven in Song, a work of about the same size as Dr. 
Prime’s, and differing from it by limiting itself to the 
poetry which the soul of man has poured forth in the 
thought of heaven. In this collection are included, 
besides ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems upon Heaven,” eight 
parts, entitled respectively ‘‘ Heaven in Song,” “ The 
Heavenly State,” “ Inhabitants of Heaven,” * Occupa- 
tion of Heaven,” “‘ The Rest of Heaven,” ‘‘ Aspirations 
for Heaven,” ** Waiting for Heaven,” and ‘‘ The Way to 
Heaven.” An examination of the book gives us the 
impression that scarcely a gem in any literature that is 
applicable to the subject of Heaven has been missed by 
Dr. Fish in his extended and truly catholic researches; 
and it is needless to say that there are moods in which 
glowing and captivating delineations of this theme are 
inexpressibly consoling. It would be wrong, also, to 
omit to celebrate the great beauty of this work in its 
mechanical appointments. Simply asa sample of the 
art and mystery of typography and binding in its 
most perfect state, the volume merits praise. Itisa 
stately quarto, printed on tinted paper, with orna- 
mental red line borders, and in an outward dress of 
blue and gold. 

The work entitled Religious Poems is far more re- 
markable for its devout fervor than for its poetical 
merit, and particularly suffers when brought into com- 
parison with the wealth of sentiment, and of literary 
merit contained in the collections of which we have just 
spoken. The best poem in the book, according to our 
notion, is the following, called 





and Authors. 





THE MYSTERY OF LIFE IN CHRIST. 
I walk along the crowded streets, and mark 
The eager anxious faces; 
Wondering: what this man seeks, what that man craves, 
In earthly places. 


Do I want anything that they are wanting ? 
Is each of them my brother? 

Could we hold fellowship, speak heart to heart, 
Each to the other? 


Nay, but I know not! only this I know, 
That sometimes merely crossing 
Another's path, where life’s tumultuous wavos 
Are ever tossing, 
He, as he passes, whispers in mine ear 
One magic sentence only, 
And in the awful lonelines of crowds 
Iam not lonely. 


Ah, what a life is theirs who live in Christ ; 
How vast the mystery! 

Reaching in height to heayen, and in its depth 
The unfathomed sea} 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

All who have any practical acquaintance with lit- 
erature composed for the behoof and entertainment of 
children must have known something of the series of 
annual publications in book-form called The Chatter- 
box, The work is printed in England, and there is cir- 
culated as a weekly paper; and as the year draws 
toward its close, the numbers are bound and distrib- 
uted through Christendom as a book. It has a pro- 
digious popularity, and it could not very well help 
having it, for it is distinguished for the freshness and 
vivacity of its stories, and the profusion of its large, 
life-like wood engravings. The agents in this country 
are the American News Company, to which institution 
we are indebted for the volume for 1873. We may say 
of The Chatterbox as the druggists do of the new-fan- 
gled reformed castor-oi'—** The children cry for it.” 

Of exactly the same size and style, prepared by the 
same editorial hand, and represented in America by 
the same agents as The Chatterbor, is the volume 
called Sunday, made up of reading for the young 
specially suited to that day. It is, in fact, simply the 
Chatterbox with its Sunday clothes on, and trying to 
look as if it was just going to meeting. 

We advise those who are seeking holiday books for 
children, especially such books as abound in pictures, 
to take a look at the publications of T. Nelson & Sons, 
of New York. Their contributions in this kind are 
particularly brilliant pictorially. One of their books 
is entitled All Pictures: Picture Pages for the Little 
Ones. It fairly earns its title, for it has nearly two 
hundred designs by Oscar Pletch, M. Richter, and 
other artists. The text is in large type, and is es- 
pecially adapted to people six or seven years old. An- 
other book of the same publishers is My Pet’s Picture- 
Book, containing one hundred and thirty illustrations 
by leading English artists. It has capital little . ‘ories, 
each a page long, and opposite to each a ful, tage 
picture illustrating it. The illustrations will € tice 
and repay study even among older people, so full °~ 
they of nature and life. Messrs. Nelson & Sons also 
send us Tottic’s Treasure, which contains several stories 
in large letters and small words, adorned with many 
pictures, The book—also published by the Nelsons— 
called Little Laddie, is an exquisite story of children’s 
talk and action, and is remarkable for its illustrations 
by L. Frilich. Of these illustrations there are twenty- 
four, and they are extremely clever and amusing 
studies of child-life. Weshould also mention that the 
binding, especially of the first three of these books, is 
very rich and attractive. 

The American Tract Society must eudear itself te 
the little people, who do not care much for tracts, by 
two books that teem with sprightly anecdotes and 
illustrations. One is called Sunshine for Rainy Days 
and the other Little Margery, this being by Mrs. M. E. 
Miller. 

All the books above meutioned are notable for their 
pictorial adornments; but there are still a number of 
new books for children in which such illustrations are 
of much less prominence. Such an one is Susan Cool- 
idge’s last book, What Katy Did at School, published 
by Roberts Brothers. Another is Rhoda Thornton's 
Girlhood, by Mrs. Mary E. Pratt, illustrated by C. G. 
Bush, from the house of Lee & Shepard. We may also 
mention a book that will be a delight to boys, Notable 
Shipwrecks, being Tales of Disaster and Heroism at Sea, 
retold by Uncle Hardy, and published by Cassell, Pet- 
ter & Galpin. 

In Heavenward Paths for Little Feet, by the author 
of At Jesus's Feet (KE. P. Dutton & Co.), we have 
a child’s book, uniqne in plan and very successful in 
execution. In contains thirty short chapters, for as 
many days, each containing a passage of Scripture, a 
brief comment—simple, earnest, and tender—and a 
short prayer. These are designed for morning use; for 
-ach of the thirty evenings is given a text and a simple 
poem, well suited to please a cbild’s ear and heart. 
The book is an admirable one for mothers to read with 
quite young children, or for those a little older to read 
to themselves. it brings religion down to the child’s 
daily life; it has the heart of the Gospel unencumbered 
by dogmas or technicalities; and, altogether, we have 
very seldom seen a book that we could so warmly 
commend to Christian parents. 


PROFESSOR THAYER’S TRANSLATION OF 
BUTTMAN. 

A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By Alexander Butt- 
man. Authorized translation. With numerous additions and 
corrections by the Author. Andover: W. F. Draper. 

It is not yet five years since Warren F. Draper pub- 
lished Professor J. H. Thayer’s translation of the sev- 
enth edition of Winer’s Grammar of the Idiom of the 
New Testament ; and it is a very encouraging sign of the 
progress of biblical study in America that the transla- 
tion of Buttman’s Grammar of the New Testament 
Greck should follow so closely upon the footsteps of 
the former from the same press, and from the hands 
of the same translator. Buttman’s Grammar is not 
intended to supersede Winer’s, but while that may, as 
it were, be looked upon as a grammatical commen- 
tary—so rich and full is it in illustration and explana- 
tion—this is rather a manual for constant. reference. 
As issued in the German original, the work appears as 
an appendix to the well-known Classic Greek Gram- 
mar of the author's father. Professor Thayer has ob- 
viated the inconvenience which this charactérstio 
would cause in an edition for use in America, where 
the elder Buttman’s Grammar is now comparatively 
little used, by introducing from that work, wherever 
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needed, sufficient to render the statements £ intelligible. 

He has also added greatly to the value of t he American 

edition by giving constant references to tile grammars 

of Donaldson and Jelf, which are used im. Great Brit- 
ain; and those of Hadley and Crosby, which are large- 
ly employed in this country, as well as to his transla- 
tion of Winer; to Professor Goodwin's Syntax of 

Moods and Tenses, and Professor Short’s ‘Essay on the 

Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose. 

The text of the Greek Testament used in the Ger- 
man original is, under the circumstance, very natu- 
rally, that of Lachmann’s larger edition (1842-50), with 
many references to Tischendorf’s seventh (1859) and 
second (1849) editions. Professor Thayer has added 
references throughout his translation to Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition (1864-72), which is the crown of that 
master-critic’s long and useful labors, and to the mag- 
nificent edition of Tregelles (1857-72); and bas also 
constantly cited the readings of the Sinaitic and Vat- 
ican manuscripts, correcting the references to the 
latter in accordance with the latest and most trust- 
worthy editions of this invaluable codex. The book 
is provided with most complete indexes, four in all, 
viz: that of subjects, of Greek words aud forms, of 
passages cited from the Septuagint, and of those from 
the New Testament which are cited or explained. 
These are followed by a valuable and convenient 
glossary of technical and rhetorical terms. 

Many of the forms of conjugation, declension, spell- 
ing and accentuation which are found in our present 
editions of the Greek Classics have been discarded in 
the critical editions of the Greek Testament (founded 
and based as these are upon manuscripts whose an- 
tiquity far exceeds any classical manuscripts known), 
and in their place other forms have been adopted 
which, to the reader merely accustomed to the Textus 
Réceptus, will at first seem very strange, if not even 
uncouth. Regarding these changes to the more an- 
cient form of spelling, Buttman seems to us to have 
given avery complete statement of the facts of the 
case and of the principles involved. 

The peculiarities of the Alexandrine dialect and of 
the New Testament diction, sucn as the use of the 
pronoun airéc; the reflexive pronouns; the supera- 
bounding genitives (in such passages as 2% Cor. iv : 4, 
Apoc. xix : 15, etc.); év with the instrumental dative; 
the future subjunctive (in John xvii : 3, 1 Cor. xiii :3 
{where the three oldest MSS. read xavyjowua, the 
aorist subjunctive, ete.]); 7va with the present and fu- 
ture indicative; etc. are treated quite fuily and sat- 
isfactorily. The uses of the prepositions too, which, 
for a complete examination, would require a large 
volume, are carefully examined and elucidated. 

As a manual, this work of Buttman’s will be very 
useful to the student in his clas3-room and the pastor 
in his study, while, as a companion to the jarger work 
of Winer, the student of the original text of the New 
Testament cannot afford to be without it. The paper, 
typography, and style of the book are exellent, and 
the taste displayed in the forms of type employed 
gives to the page a delightful legibility and an ease of 
reference. 

LIVING FOR OTHERS. 

Winning Souls: Sketches ~~ Incidents during Forty Years 
of Pastoral Work. By Rev. 8. B. Halliday, New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co. 

This book, which is a sort of auto-iographical 
sketch, relates the history of an active, carnest, and 
very faithful life, consisting mainly of rminiscences 
of the great religious movement in 1831-2. The author 
brings before us, with a vividness which is all the more 
impressive because it is unintended, such fervid work- 
ers as Finney, Nettleton, Patton, Parker, White, Lud- 
low, the Tappans, Moses Allen, A. R. a Harlan 
Page and others. The interest is incresfed, also, by 
incidents and personal anecdotes; and #reathing, as 
it does, a brave and kindly spirit, the bk is a very 
pleasant and profitable one to read. Mx. Halliday is 
now engaged as part of the other half-s*he pastoral 
half—of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher; viiting among 
the poor, the sick, and the afflicted of the: large parish 
of Plymouth Church. The fact of his selection for this 
«amporaant duty will be a sufficient commendation of 
these simple but stimulaaing records; and his eminent 
fitness for the position which he now occupies is inci- 
dentally and very modestly shown by many of his 
statements. If our space permitted we should like to 
quote some of these. They exhibit a courageous, be- 
cause self-forgetting man, wisely sympathetic, and 
living in a good, sound body. When the cholera first 
visited the city of New York, and a hundred were 
dying daily, and all who could fly were leaving the 
city in consternation—many clergymen and physicians 
among them—Mr. Halliday, feeling that ‘‘ somebody 
ought to stay and minisier to the sick and dying,” and 
thanking God that strength and excellent health per- 
mitted him to do it, threw himself heartily into the 
ti sing work, and for ten terrible weeks or more la- 


bored night andday. For more than half that time he ' 


bad not a single night’s regular sleep. He witnessed 
deaths that were frightful from fear and anguish, and 
happy deaths of the trusting and peaceful; and was 
drawn into scenes of reckless wickedness among the 
dissolute, where all that was most vile seemed to be 
quickened by the peril and the horror of tbe time. 
Through it all his heart had the joy of willing self- 
denial, and he came out unscathed. His hair is now 
white, we believe, but he will never be an old man. 
The cheer of his faith and love, and the ever-renewing 
life of his sympathy, will keep him young, until, per- 


° 





haps, some pleasant morning the goodly house that he 
has lived in will be found vacant. We feel that the 
value of the book before us is much increased by the 
closing chapter, in which the results of the author’s 
experience and observation are embodied in advice to 
those who by direct personal effort would be “winning 
soul.” 


NOTES. 


Of all the pictorial almanacs for next year that 
have reached us, the most exquisite is the Aldine Al- 
manac, printed and published by James Sutton & Co. 
It is illustrated by many beautiful engravings. 


In their new issue of the novels of Lord Lytton, 
J. B. Lippincott have published The Caztons, com- 
plete in one volume. 


Two pretty little volumes of selected poetry 
have just been published by Nelson & Phillips. They 
are called Mother, Home, Heaven, and Dewdrops and 
Sunshine, the latter being poems about little children. 
Both books are edited by Mrs. J. P. Newman. Some- 
thing quite astonishing, not to say terrifying, is Dr. D. 
Lambdin Flemming’s Art of Preserving Health, pub- 
lished by the author in Philadelphia. It is printed in 
gaudy style, and with highly sensational announce- 
ments, but seems to be honestly intended to teach 
people how to take care of themselves. 


From the practiced and graceful pen of Rev. 
Ray Palmer we have a series of lectures on important 
subjects to “ young men and women,” the practical 
effects of which in years gone by, we suppose, have led 
him to recast them in their more permanent form. 
They are full of kindly, wise advice and warnings, very 
simple and unambiticus, and they lead one to surmise 
that he thinks the young men and women who will 
read the book are pretty good already, and only want 
alittle guidance and encouragement. With the fiercer 
temptations and the more deadly conflicts of maturing 
life the author does not undertake to deal. Indeed, 
the book gives one the idea that he has never known 
them—and has hardly known of them. Its extreme 
delicacy may have owed its being to the restrictions 
of a mixed audience of young persons when the 
lectures were first delivered. Published byA. S. Barnes 
& Co., the handsome volume is handsomely dedicated 
to the senior partner of that firm, who well deserves 
the pleasant words which praise his works. We must 
not forget to say that the title of the book is True Suc- 
cess in Life. 


A selection from the Sermons of the late James 
Hamilton, D.D., has been issued by Robert Carter & 
Bros., using, and with great advantage, the sheets of 
the Edinburgh edition. The sermons are not remark- 
able for depth or originality of views; but they are 
replete with good and clear thought, and abound in 
apt anecdotes and fresh illustrations. They make the 
impression of a shrewd, active, and cheery mind, 
flavored with a spice of Scotch humor, that has settled 
down to its work within the fence which it found 
about it, and has done that work with a contented 
faithfulness. And doubtless Dr. Hamilton was a much 
more beloved and useful man than a restless specu- 
lator would have been, with his questionings and dis- 
turbances. To explain, and illustrate, and apply the 
admitted truths of Christianity is one of the labors 
under the sun which is not vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

Translations of two of those patient, thorough. 
going German Commentaries are before us, both of 
them from the careful and perfect types of T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, and for sale in this city by Scribner. 
One is & commentary on the books of Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Esther, translated from the German of C. 
F. Keil, D.D., by Sophia Taylor, forming part of a con- 
tinuous commentary by different eminent Biblical 
scholars in Germany on the Old Testament. It is a 
satisfactory work, and, notwithstanding its weight of 
learning, is a very interesting one. It amounts to a 
paraphrase, with historical criticisms, exegesis, and 
explications woven into it. The other volume, of the 
same size—full octavo, pp. 370—and of like general 
characteristics, is a translation from the fifth edition 
of the German of Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer’s 
commentary on Galatians. This is part of his Critical 
and Exegetical Handbook to the whole of The New 
Testament, now in the course of publication (in Eng- 
lish) by the above named firm. The work has been so 
long known and valued, in the original, by our best 
Biblical scbolars that it requires only to be announced. 
That it ranks in the very first class—more terse and 
severe than Lange, less given to vagary than Olshau- 
sen—need only be said to those who have not already 
placed itin their libraries. We would not dare to 
speak evil of such dignitaries; but we are impelled, 
with bated breath, to say what a blessed thing it 
would be if these champions of Biblical lore each gave 
us his own decisions and inferences, without feeling 
obliged to fight, till out of the lists, everyone with 
whom he disagreed. Now the field is so full of dented 
shields and broken armor that one has to pick bis way 
and walk over it with tedious slowness, The excellent 
translation of Meyer is by G. H. Venables. 

The third volume of the Rev. J. C. Ryle’s ‘‘ Ex- 
pository Thougbts”’ on the Gospel of John (the sev- 
enth volume of his work on the four Gospels), is 
nicely published by Robert Carter & Bros. The 
widely known author has tried to explain everything 
im the text that needs explanation, and to bring “all 





available light to bear on every verse in the book.” 
To his own independent study and thought he adde 
the result of “a patient study of more than sev 
enty commentators.” It is something beyond a sep. 
tuagint. The outcome of all this is embodied, without 
references or special acknowledgments, in notes to 
little expository lectures, each on a few associated 
verses. It is honest, evangelical instruction—the ker- 
nels given without the shells—expressed in language 
adapted to the quick comprehension of all readers. 
Many of the notes, however, are fanciful, and not a 
few of them, we are compelled to say, are trivial. The 
book needs the expurgation of a courageous editor 
armed with strong common sense. 


In the last years of his pure and thoughtful life 
Dr. Thomas C. Upham conceived the idea of meeting 
the interest in the “‘ Absolute Religion’ which char- 
acterizes the thought of the day by showing that the 
essential doctrines of Christianity rest on a profoundly 
philosophical basis. His previous studies and writings 
had prepared him for this undertaking, and the result 
is now given to the public in a neat duodecimo of about 
three hundred pages, entitled Absolute Religion, and 
issued, in their perfect way, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This work, when almost completed, was interrupted 
about a year before the death of its beloved and ven- 
erable author. It was the child of his old age, and 
great hopes inspired him as he prepared to send it forth 
into the world. This, however, became the duty of 
one who loved him, and the book has been revised, and 
perhaps unfinished parts of it completed, by Phebe L. 
Upham. Although the work gives evidence of the 
writer’s age, it will amply repay tne reader. Much of 
it is undoubtedly familiar thought put into new forms; 
but there is not a little which is original and sugges- 
tive in its well-ordered pages. There crops out here 
and there—by a mere coincidence of conviction, prob- 
ably—a sympathy with the views of Schliermacher, 
Bushnell, Taylor, Swedenborg, and other writers who 
have broken away from some of the dogmas of the 
older orthodoxy—and some within, and some beyond 
the Gospel limits bave thought freely. But this is 
under the restraint of a desire not to speak unad- 
visedly of the unknown. ‘It isa mark of a God-like 
finite mind,’ he says, ‘‘to leave much to the Infinite 
tmhind without inquiry.” 

One of the most convenient and satisfactory 
manuals of surveying and navigation is that of Pro- 
fessor A. Schuyler, published in Ray’s mathematical 
series by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of this city and Cin- 
cinnati. The value of this work for purposes of in- 
struction is enhanced by thorough introductory treat- 
ises on plaip and spherical trigonometry and mensura- 
tion, and by continual reference in all the explanations 
and rules under surveying to the usual conditions of 
practice in this country. A new method of finding 
area, by which a uniform result is always obtained 
from the same field notes (there being no variable dis- 
tribution of errors) is one of the excellent features of 
the book. Themanner in which formulas are grouped 
and tables arranged, to facilitate their use by the 
practicing surveyor as well as the student, is another, 
an illustration of which may be found on page 76, in 
the complete and convenient table of circular func- 
tions, giving each function in terms of the others. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. publish in the handsome and 
serviceable style for which the text-books of this house 
are noted, a treatise on Analytical Geometry with ap- 
plications to lines and surfaces of the first and second 
orders, by William G. Peck, LL.D., Professor of Math- 
ematics and Astronomy in Columbia College and of 
Mechanics in the School of Mines. The volume ap- 
pears to us, upon cursory examination, to combine 
scientific accuracy in statement and method, with 
comprehensiveness, simplicity and brevity. It is di- 
vided into two parts, treating respectively of ana- 
lytical geometry of two and three dimensions, and 
carries the student through the discussion of the gen- 
eral equation of the conic section. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


wit, receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers wilt 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in ali cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Fee a Price. 
Alcott, Louisa M., “ Aunt Joe’s Scrap-bag.”’...... rts Bros. 
Blanc, "Charles, (translation), * Grammar of "Painting and En 

RC Nintccbennbensesad seiateneceved Hurd & § oughton. 650 
Bradfey, Maria G., ** Golden Gems.”’........... D. Lothrop & Co. 
Burritt, Elihu, “ Ten Minute Talks on'aii Sores of Topics.” 

Lee & Shepard. 
Broughton, NE ov ciscicusesscesnn D. Appleton & Co. 


Clement, Clara aenee. nie ‘Handbook of Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects and Engravers.”’............ urd & Houghton. 3 25 
Clemmens, Sam’! L., (Mark Twain), “The Gidea Age: A Tale 
Warner. Charles pote: of To-day.” Am. Pub. Co. 
Diehl Mrs., (Anna T. Randall), ** Choice ——T ries, Fifth 
BN nstceoneedcsescdsneced axt On, omen & affelfinger. 
ete Louis, (translation), * ‘Diamonds and Precious 
SILT. <conastuncannesnsnonceiel ribner, Armstrong & Co. 
Downs, Flizabeth, “ Nettie Loring.”...National Temp. $ riety. 1 25 
Hale, Edward Everett, “ ln His Name: A veuees = 8 Story.” 
berts Bros. 
Heaton, Mrs. Charles, ** Happy Springtime.” dilaetneten by 
TE. sccscdenksnehcninonsnasebeensaonsns Macmillan. 150 
Hallowell, Mrs. Joshua L., “ Bec’s Bed-time.” Porter & Coates. 
Mov tgomery FD. No ‘Thws y Bexod os .. J.B. Lippincott. 1 25 
vin. r “ Notes on Exodus.” 
er 4 Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 
Peake, Elizabeth, “ Pen Pictures of Europ e.”’ J. B. Lippincott. 
“ Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Directory? ” BY Whittaker. 
Saxe, John G. oF cone Miss Mac Bride. . R. Osgood. 3 00 
* Science of itealth.” Vol MiBcacecesaesesonend iH Welle & Co. 
geost, er ape erl seeataen ass t “i — 
Tyler, Edw: rimitive Culture.” vols 
si - Henry Holt & Co. 6 00 
pe Verses by 3. mm ‘a. athe paaoraseonsnengpencns Roberts Bros. 
Wilmer, rgaret * The Dumb Traitor.’ 
: _ Nat lavas Temp. Society. 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 


Harper’s Magazine—St. Nicholas—Scribmer’s Magazine—The Catholi¢ 
WwW New York, Lippincott’s Magazine—Phila. 
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MU SICAL. 
THE ABBE FRANZ LISZT. 
HE greatest pianist and composer 
of piano music of the age has ad- 
dressed the following letter to Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, the great piano 
makers of America, which speaks for 
itself. 








= 


WEIMAR, Sept. 3, 1873. 
“ Messrs. Steinway & Sons: 

“Gents: The magnificent Steinway Grand 
Piano now stands in my music-room, and pre- 
gents a harmonic totality of admirable qualities, 
a detailed enumeration of which is the more 
superfluous as this instrument fully justifies 


_the world-wide reputation that for years you 


bave everywhere enjoyed. 

“After so much well-deserved praise, permit 
me to also add my homage and the expression 
of my undisguised admiration, with which I 
remain, 

** Very sincerely yours, FRANZ Liszt.” 

In a letter addressed to Metzdorf, 
the celebrated composer, dated from 
Weimar on the 27th of the same 
month, Franz Liszt says: 

**Pray tell Mr. Steinway that his splendid 
Upright Piano shone to brilliant advantage at 
the Festival performances at the Wartburg, 
where last Tuesday it served under my fingers 
as ‘ Vice-Orchestra,’ exciting general admira- 
tion. Yours, very truly, FRANZ Liszr.”’ 

While as a corollary on the above, 
the New Leipzig Musik Zeitung adds: 

“A new Grand Piano from Steinway & Sons, 
New York, which we saw and heard in Dr. 
Franz Liszt’s music-room, we must acknowl- 
edge as the grandest creation that modern 
science in piano-building has produced.” 

Messrs. Steinway may well be con- 
gratulated on such well-merited trib- 
utes to their persevering skill, indus- 
try, and inventive genius.—J. Y. 
Tribune. 





ANEW IN VE. N TION. 

HE REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE 
seems to usa decided improvement. It 

is the last, and ought to be the best. It runs 
exceedingly easy, makes a beautiful stitch, 
alike on both sides end pavivetiy ov en. It does 
everything, from hemming to embroidering, 
and seems as simple as the re Nor does 
it make any noise, which is a big desideratum, 
especially if located in the adjoining room to 
our study. It gives evidence of being put to- 
gether in a careful manner, by most skillful 
mechanics. We have listened to a recital of 
all tbat is claimed for this machine. The claims 
are remarkable in quantity and kind; and then 
it must be remembered that the Remingtons 
have a re putation for modesty. * They never 
over-claimed.’’ So said a business man in 
New York in our hearing. We will be glad to 
hear that the verdict of the public will accord 
the excellencies claimed for this ingenious in- 
vention. Three hundred and fifty are already 
manufactured weekly, and the demand grows 


rapidly.—Union Era. 
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HEALTH Is WEALTH. —THE Panic NE- 
CESSITATES EconoMy.—If you cannot afford 
the great extra costof being sick yourself or 
haviug your pas sick, make your house 
wholesome. See that your heating apparatus 
furnishes wholesome air instead of gassy de- 
bilitating stuff. Purify your cellar, because 
in winter most of the fresh air enters there. 
Ventilate your bed-rooms, as at night the 
body re 7 the strength wasted in the day- 

time. wis W. Leeds, 110 Broadway, is the 
best authority a Ventilating and Warming. 


F Consult him. 


Dogs the sterm keep you from the lec- 
ture? Do the winter evenings seem long? 
Have the old games become worn and lost 
their freshness? Get now Avilude, or Game 
of Birds. No game has so nepy & a combina- 
tion of keen enjoyment in its play, with so 
much useful information conveyed & y the 
beautiful pictures of Birds and their ang and 
correct descriptions. Sent post-paid, for 75 
cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

““HAVE you seen it?’ Offord’s Pulpit 
of the Day, only $1 a year. Sample copy, 10 
cents. Contains the sermons of the ao 
Grrachess living. W. B. Bromell & Co., 

yhite Street, New York City. 





A SUGGESTION FOR THE HouipAys.—In 
selecting a sewing machiue for a present, 
choose one that is healthful in use, perfect in 
its mechanism, and easily manageable. The 
“Willcox & Gibbs” is pre-eminently such a 
machine. 


Wipe AWAKE Yourn's PAper.—For 
Judicious editing, select and popular contrib- 
utors, and sprightty, entertaining reading, the 
Youth's Companion of Boston, has no superior 
among the youth's publications. 


CoNSUMERS of silk fi find upon investiga- 
tion that the Eurcka 50 and 100 yds. spools are 
_ the best and most economical to use. 


Not to Eat with 
merely, were teeth given us. Providence 
intended them to add to personal comelinces, 
gna they will do so, if we brush them with 
DONT, and thereby keep them white 
and. sound. 





FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & Nav. 


| CuIcaco Purcnastna AGENcYy.—For 
the pense of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the “* CHRISTIAN UNION" 
and its Chicago advertisers, we have concluded 
to offer our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 
chase of any article for sale in Chicago; also in 
answering any reasonable inquiry in re lation 
to any thing in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offered gratuitously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be very explicit, stat- 
ing how articles are to be sent; and must con- 
tain stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 
Address (as the nature of the order eo, nquiry 
wilsuggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. MAP’ 
114 Monroe St., Chisege, I. 

Way THE Wriicox & Grass SEWING 
MACHINE IS PREFERRED.—Many reasons are 
assigned, but the following is of paramount 
importance: ‘*I have found,” writes a physi- 
cian, that the use of the Wilicox & Gibbs ma- 
chine is regarded asa pleasant and healthful 
exercise, free from the many objections per- 
taining to two-thread machines, and which 
have caused so much trouble and anxiety to 
physicians and members of families. 

What so fine and appropriate for a 
Christmas or New Year's present for the chil- 
dren as that new and splendid card game of 
Avilude, or Game of Birds, with its thirty-two 
beautiful pictures of birds and thirty-two 
descriptions. Unequaled as a game. A con- 
tinued source of enjoyment and instruction. 
Sold by all dealers, or sent gest oe on re- 
ceipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, 
Worcester, Mass. 





CouLGaTE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘*‘ CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name, 


Tue Toilet and Family Soaps manu- 
factured by Cras. 8. Hiaains & Co., are ac- 
knowledged by all to ve the finest Soaps in 
the market. 


HOCOLATE MENIER, for Break- 
: Bh ta For Luncheon. Awarded Medal Vienna 


NIER’S ESSENCE OF COCOA, or FAMILY 
cH fOcuL ATE, for Breakfast. 


MENIER’S COCOA, for Breakfast, requires no 
potting 06 ace boiling milk. Awarded Medal Vienna 
1x 


CHOC 5 ATE MENIER, for Eating. Defies all 
honest competition. Annual consumption exceeds 
10,000,000 Ibs. Sold by all Grocers,  Druggists and 
Confectioners. Manufactory at Noistel-Sur-Marne, 
near Paris. New York Office, 45 Beaver r St. 


REKA’S 
DICTIONARY BLOTTER. 


sw and Useful HOLIDAY GIFT—being a 
Combination of Blotting Case with complete list 
of words which writers are liable to spell incorrect- 
ly. For sale by Stationers and at 1033 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, ?a. Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


rNHE FALL IN GOLD AND PANIC 
. PRICES.—GREAT BARGAINS IN FINEGOODS. 
—F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N. Y., now offer for 
cash their exceedingly attractive stock of standard 
goods, consisting in part as follows: Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Gold Watches, Gold Chains of the latest 
styles and most exquisite workmanship to match. 
An elegant and full line of Cameo, Coral, Amethyst, 
and all Goid Jewelry, at a very great reduction from 
= asked by us during the he past year. Being manu- 
cturers of Our own goods we are enabled to give 
and shall offer during the next = days retail 
customers our goods at less than wholesale prices. 
Catalogues free. Goods C.O. D., in assortments, 
privilege to examine before yin . For Photo- 
graphic Lilustrations enclose 10-cent stamp. 


The Best Paper! ‘Try It!! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and best 
illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- 
ber contains from 10 to original engravings of 
new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engi- 
neering works, Architecture, improved ‘arm Im- 
plements, and every new discovery in Chemistry. 
A year’s numbers contain es and several 
hundred engravin Thousands of volumes are 

reserved for bin ing and reference. The prac- 

ical receipts are well worth ten times the sub- 
— price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. Specimens 
sent free. A new volume commences January 3, 
Pp, Ma ONT of all Newsdealers 
ATEN S obtained on the best terms. 
S spigine of new inventions 
P. ATEN NTS 3 and advice free. All pat- 
ents are published in ihe —— Le the 
week they issue. Send for pamp pages, 
containing laws and full Girootione ne Witt ng 
Patents. Address for the Paper or concerning 
Patents, MUNN & CO., 37 PARK Row,New York. 
Branch Office. cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington. D. Cc. 
YRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 


in any quantities. Send for Circular. 


Mme. L, CENDRIER, 
636 Broadway, N. Y. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
_4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, C HROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
ae od o¥ CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
4 specia 

Snadastusere of Photographic Materials. 


Exercise, Health, Amusement. 


pve Parlor G i. for strengtbenin 4 
dev epoping the bod Send for circu tr. 
2th Street, New Yor 






































EDUCATIONAL. 


YOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

/ YOUNG LADIES, Foughheopele, (Dutchess 
Co.) N. ¥.—Course of Study comprehensive. Music 
and Fine Artsaspecialty. Instruction thorough (in 
every branch). For Circulars, address C.C. WET- 
SELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Fifteen Erofessots and Teachers. 
Five Courses of Study. $194 for 39 weeks’ beard 
and tuition of —. or gentleman. Admission any 
ae, prope 7 ly. Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 
ciwa 


ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at 

4 Auburndale, Mass.—A School where the con- 

ditions necessary to the present and future health 

of poets, both in body and mind, are strictly re- 

= ded. Soe tal advantages for Music, Painting, 

‘rench and German. Students received ot any 
time. Address, CHAS. W. CUSHING. 


ENNSYT. AN Lg MILITARY ACAD- 
Y, Ches -opens January sth. 
) MT in Civil d ‘Wechautent oe 
The Classics and English thorough organised. 
Apply to Ool. THEO. HYA’ , President. 























_ MUSIC, &e 


S TAN DARD M USIC BOOKS. 


CLARKE’S NEW_METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
FORTE. Is the Best Instructor. Price $3.75. 
curare NEW SCHOOL FOR THE PARL OR 
GAN. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. | 
Bam SABBATH. The grestest and the Best | 
Church Choir Book. Price $1.£ 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work of. the kind pub- 
anes in America. Price Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3. 
rilt, #4. The same Melodies arrange dG as Solos 
for Violin or Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.0. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


HOOD’S MUSICAL MANUAL. The most com- 
plete Primer and Text Book. Price 4 cts. 


THE GUIDING STAR. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 


OPERA LIBRETTOS OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND GERMAN OPERAS. The best 
and only correct edition. Price each, 15 cts. 


BEAUTIES OF STRAUSS. Splendid Collection 
of Strauss Waltzes. Plateedition. Price $5.00. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price #4. 


THE SILVER WREATH. A splendid Collection 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano, 
Price, Board, $2.80. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 


bi MUSIC TEACHER, For SCHOOLS, ACAD- 
MIES, etc. Contains a thorough Rudimental 
Sours in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts. 


BOSTON MUSICAL TREASURE. A Collection 
of Duos, } Pp ea etc., for Schools and 
Classes. Price 6 


MANUAL OF MUSIC LFSSONS FOR PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. A Text Book 
adel for, and in use by Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. Price 15 cts 

MANUAL OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. A Text Book peewee for,and 
i og by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price 

cts. 


Any of the above works to be had at every Book 
and Music House in the country. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


THE AMATEUR. The leading Musical Journal. 
a (including Chromo, Bese Hours), 
One Dollar per year. ple copy, 10 cts. 

LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

USF PUBLISHED 

THE AMERICA iN 


SCHOOL MUSIC-READER. 
Book 1. For Primary Schools! Price 35cts., 


or $3.60 per dozen. 


The first of an excelent series of GRADED 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, by L. O. Emerson and 
W.S. Tilden. 


EMERSON’S SINGING SCHOOL. 
Price 75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen, is a complete, cheap, 
and useful book for Singing Schools. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed Or- 

gans. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Piano. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Violin. 


For beginners and amateurs. Full of useful, in- 
structive, and at the same time brilliant music, 


FATHER KEMP’S 
OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES 
Price 40 cts., or $3.60 per dozen books. Sung every- 


where with great applause from old and young. 
Sold everywhere. Sent postpaid, for retail price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 
‘(HE 
SONG KING!!! | 
By H. R. PALMER. 


STILL AHEAD! 
100,000 COPIES 














NOW IN USE!! 


It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send forone. Price 
$7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy by mail (post- 
paid) 75 cents. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Cmz4P MUSIC. 
FOR ADVANCED 
PIANO PLAYERS. 


FOR SINGERS AND 
YOUNG PIANISTS. 


Pianists desiring good Send 30 cents for Pr- 
Music at a low price, | TERS’ MUSICAL MONTH- 
should send 80 cents for | LY, and you will get #4 
acopy of *“*La Creme | worth of New Music. 
dela Creme.” Ever Every number contains 
number contains fro 4 or 6 songs, and4or 5 
$2 to $3 worth of good | instrumental pieces by 
Music by such authors | such authors as Hays, 
ns et Liszt, Voss, pevert .Thomas, Danks, 
Kuhe; e Kinkel, ete. 

Published monthly, 0 Published monthly, 30 
cta. per number; # per | cts. per number; $3 per 
year. year. 


PEARLS OF MELODY. 


A splendid collection of Piano Music of medium 
difficulty. $3 in boards; cloth and gilt, $4. 
Address, 
J. L. PETERS, 
690 Broadway, Box 0429, N. ¥, 











WHOEVER 

Wants a good salary, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to J. B. Ford 
&: Co., addressing them either at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
or San Francisco, for their circular 
and terms to canvassers for the Chris- 
tian Union. For a business which 
can be started without capital, it is the 
most profitable occupation in the land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
and perseverance—qualities that many 
a young man and woman can bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circulars and see. 


PROPOSALS. 


ROPOSALS FOR WRAPPING PAPER 
AND TWINE 


bad Ovracn DEPARTMENT. j 
is 











D. C., December 8, 1873. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be recelved at t 

Department until the &th day of January, 1874, at 
12 o’clock noon, for furnishing Wrapping ‘aper and 
Twine for the use of the post offices in the United 
States for one year from the Ist day of February, 
1874, the said articles to be delivered, free of ex- 
pense tothe Department, at the BLANK AGENCY 
of the Post Office ce Department, Washington, D.C. 

The quality and the estimated quantity of each 

article required are specitied below : 

12,000 reams of Wrepgieg Paper, 20x25 inches in 
size, and to weigh 22 pounds to tae ream, 
each ream to’contnai 2 Operfect quires. 

18 reams of Wrapping Paper, 26x40 inches in 
size, and to weigh 55 pounds to the ream, 
each ream to contain 20 perfect quires. 

130,000 pounds of Cotton Twine, to be 6-ply, and to 

measure from 750 to 775 yards to the pound, 
of sufficient strength to sustain a weight 
of 17 pounds,and to be put up in balls 
weighing about a half pound each, and so 
bound as not to become loose or tangled in 
transportation. 

45,000 pounds of coarse Hemp Twine, to be 3-ply, 
and to measure from 40 to 45 yards to the 

,0und, and to be put up in balls weighing 
ame 3 one to two pounds each, and s0 
bound as not to become loose or tangled in 
transportation. 

Samples of the articles required will be furnished 
to persons who desire to bid, on application to the 
oe Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, 


More or less than the estimated quantities may 
be ordered as the necessities of the Department 
may require, at the discretion of the Postmaster 
General. 

Awards will be made for each article separately, 
if deemed most advantageous to the Department. 

Bids not made in conformity with this advertises 
ment will not be considered. 

Each bidder must furnish with his proposal guar- 
antees of his ability to comply with his bid, and a 
certificate from a postmaster that such guarantors 
are reliable persons. 

A bond with two oufictont sureties will be re- 
quired to each contract 

A failure to furnish promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or an attempt to impose upon the De- 

partment articles <_e-y = in the opinion of the 

Ostmaster General, to those contracted for, will 
be considered sufficient cause for the forfeiture of 

the contract. 

The Postmaster General reserves the right to re- 

ect any or all bids, if in his opinion it is required 

y the interests of the Department. 

Proposals must be indorsed on the envelope 
“Proposals for Wrapping Paper,” or “ Proposals 
ad Twine,” and addressed to the rigs Assistant 

Postmaster General, Washington, D. ¢ 

J J.¢ RESWELL, 
Postmaster General. 


jeer FOR LETTER’ BAL- 
ANCES. 





Rove OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C December 8, 1873. 
pREALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
Depessmnens until the 8th day of January os at = 
ck noon, for furnishing Letter Ba Balan 
the use of the Post Offices in the United States for 
one year, from and after the Ist day of Fe ebruary, 
1874, 4 the following description, namely 

Firs Balances capable o weighing ‘eight ee, 
a. 1... weight, to be gradua down 
quarter ounces. Of these it is supposed that 1,00 
will be wanted. 

Second. Balances of the same capacity, graduated 
by the metric or gramme system. Of this class 100 

a, Sy be required. 
Balances capable of weighing four pounds, 
eumalanae weight, to be duated to half ounces. 
Of this class it is supposed that 200 will be wanted. 

Perfect accuracy, strength, and Lo a will be 

required in the Balances to be furnished 

amples of oo description of Balances must ac- 
company each bid, and the bidder who may obtain 
the contract will be required to furnish Balances of 
a A all respects equal to the sample. 

Ene lance must be well andsecurely packed in 
a box for transportation, and delivered, ae YY all 
oqgease. to the Blank Agency, Washingt 

ore or less than the estimated tine may 
be ordered, as the necessities of the Department 
may require, at the discretion of the Postmaster- 


Awards will be made for each article separately 
if deemed most advantageous to the Department. 

Bids not made in conformity with this advertise- 

ment will not be considered. 

Each bidder must furnish with his proposal guar: 

ntees of his ability to ferme p hy his bid, and a 
certificate from a postmaster that such guarantors 
et yo ersons 

A bond, with two sufficient sureties, will be re- 
quired to ‘each contract. 

A failure to furnish promptly any article co: 
tracted for, or any attempt to impose upon the D De. 
gecwmens articles inferior, in the opinion of the 
2ostmaster-General, to those contracted for, will 
be considered sufficient cause for the forfeiture of 
the contract. 

Proposals must be endorsed on the envelope, 
* Proposals for Letter Balances,” and directed to 
the are Assistant Postmaster-General, Washing- 


ton, 
P JOHN A. J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster-General. 








JOR “FORTY DOLLARS ” by Draft, 
or Post-office Order, we will express, free of 
fan to any part of the United States, A 
ouble-Barrel, Breech-Loading. Laminated Steel 
SHOT-GUN, central fire Lefaucheux action, weight 
isto a Ibs, one dozen Brass Shells, Loader, and 
per, Spring Oiler, and box each of and 
aon 8, Komplete n case. 
eter to any Bank in Chicago. 


BIGGS, SPENCER & CO., Chicago. 
RS. C. C. THOMSON continues to 


purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of Metercness samples are wan 








enclose 2c. 33d Street, New Yorke” 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 
Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 


Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 510. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in audition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to jul] parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Depa rtments of the Pa per. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they ure sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
acripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 


The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type " to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
* blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind, 

Nortice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
Quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
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Henry Warp Bercner, Editor. 
THE HEAVENLY BIRTH. 
** (NHRIST is born!’ Fast as the Christmas 
' morning flings its splendors over the earth, 
the glad ery is caught up and sweeps like a jubi- 
lant wave around the world. It is chanted by 
white-robed choirs in the stately aisles of cathe- 
drals; it goes up from churches nesiied amid 
English villages ; from rude log-hous¢s on the 
prairie; from solitary ships at sea; from lonely 
mnissionaries; from eyery happy Christian house- 
hold throughout the lands. 

**Christ is born!’ To that refrain is -¢t a great 
chorus of gladness, of families reunite, of little 
children in frolic, of the poor who for ot. day are 
feasted, of slaves who this once in the, year are 
free. Not in England and America ony, but all 
over Europe, across the broad steppes & Russia, 
away in Armenia and in Abyssinia aixl in the 
islands of the sea, this is a sacred anc a happy 
day; and everywhere the emblem is tl#: Star of 
Bethlehem, everywhere the watchword is ‘To 
you is born this day a Saviour.” 2 

The music will pass into silence, and ftie tapers 
burn out; the families will part again; and the 
poor will suffer as before ;—and what me*ning has 
the day left behind it, save the memory of a little 
brief happiness? Christ was born—and what of 
it? To many a soul the question finds ne answer. 
To many, Christ is a lovely being, who game and 
shone and passed away, leaving the eiirth still 
dreary, life still an unsolved riddle. Perhaps the 
dirge of a dead faith rings sadly within them. 

“ Now he is dead—far off he lies 
In that lorn Syrian town ; 
And on his grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down.” 

What living meaning has the coming of Christ 
to us to-day in our cares, our struggles, our hopes 
and joys and disappointments ? 

The echo of the Christmas song stirs within us 
thoughts that fly far away. That word, birth— 
wonderful imaginations rise at its touch. Whata 
glorious vision is that of the birth of the World— 
‘**When the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy!” Of what a ce- 
lestial symphony should that have been the pre- 
Jude—what a triumphant drama should have fol- 
lowed such an opening! Yet the pages that follow 
Creation—whether we take the Hebrew Scripture, 
or the everywhere-written story of human degra- 
dation—read more like a tragedy than a triumph. 

But another scene rises : another birth is herald- 
ed. Again a celestial choir is singing—but this 
time the voices are nearer; we catch articulate 
‘words, words laden with weight of Divine meaning: 
‘Glory to God in the highest! On earth, peace, 
goodwill toward men.” And listen to this mes- 
sage, every word surcharged with immeasurable 
fullness of promise: ‘‘ Behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to ALL PEOPLE.” 

At that Divine assurance our thought reaches 
forward as toward a consummation already be- 
gun, of earth transformed to heaven,—yet fal- 
ters earthward to the millions who still sin and 
suffer, 














Once again that mysterious word, birth, calls 
up a scene,—this time wholly simple and earth- 
ly in its external setting. He who was born at 
Bethlehem, a man like other men, talks by night 
with a thoughtful, earnest seeker for truth. The 
teacher is disclosing to one in some degree fitted 
to receive it, the central truth of his teaching. 
‘*Except a man be born again, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

It all comes down to this. The world born of 
God's thought, the Christ heralded by angels, the 
whole great movement of the universe toward its 
consummation—it all touches us just here: ‘ Ye 
must be born again.” 

Birth is the beginning of life. The new birth in 
Christ is beginning to live as Christ did. It is be- 
ginning to live humbly, purely, lovingly. It is 
resting on God as the babe rests on its mother. It 
is being free from evil thoughts as a little child is 
free from them. It is setting our will with 
God's will—toward the good of every living crea- 
ture. It is having no more anxious care for the 
future of ourselves and of others, than has the 
infant on its mother’s bosom. It is the reaching 
in thought and wish and effort toward the perfect 
source of good, as that child clings to its mother; 
the drawing from Him of our soul-food as the 
child draws its life from the mother’s life. The 
new birth is beginning to do all this ; beginning, 
with full purpose, ‘‘to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

And oh, the blessedness of that birth! The 
blessedness of giving up the hot chase of pleasure, 
of losing the feverish anxiety about one’s own 
success, of dying to base pleasure and selfish de- 
sire! The blessedness of beginning to live as 
Christ lived, to make others happy; of saying 
‘‘Our Father” as he said it ; of coming by sympa- 
thy farther and farther into the spirit in which he 
lived, and by his life brought salvation into the 
world. For this was the work of Christ ; this was 
what the angels heralded ; this is the way in which 
God is bringing all men to himself ;—that men are 
drawn by the example and teaching of Christ and 
by the present power of Christ in their souls, to 
live as he lived. 

No man has entered into the true secret of 
Christmas who has not had at some time,—rather 
at many times,—a little Christmas within himself. 
Each heart becomes a Bethlehem when Christ is 
born in it. The Love that brooded over the 
manger beats quick over us, as we are born out 
of death into life, out of selfishness into love. 

‘Good tidings of great joy that shall be to all 
people.” Not yet is the perfect fulfillment seen. 
But it draws on apace. Whenever a soul is born 
into the heavenly life, the hands of God's clock 
move forward. Steadily they move, ceasing not, 
pausing not, though men’s faith fails, until the 
full hour shall strike. The promise stands sure. 
The star that shone above Bethlehem shall never 
set until the Sun of Righteousness has risen on 
the whole earth, and the universe glows in the 
perfect Day of God. 





AGASSIZ, 
rNHE illustrious name of Louis Agassiz is added 
to the long list of heroes and martyrs where- 
of the Huguenot stock has been so fruitful. No 
Valois pastor facing fagot or rack, no wandering 
preacher teaching the purified Gospel from town 
to town, no enthusiast declaring his new faith, ever 
more openly and simply invited death than did 
this over-taxed, eager, impetuous missionary of 
science. He would have liked to live a century to 
ceclare his gospel of divine knowledge. But he 
would not spare himself the utterance of one 
truth, the investigation of one mystery, to add 
that span to his few years. 

When the ship which brought him to America 
touched for an hour or two at Halifax, he rushed 
to the cliff above the town to find some new sup- 
port of his beloved Glacial theory. There, as he 
had predicted, were the familiar traces of the van- 
ished ice-floes, a hieroglyph unintelligible to com- 
mon eyes, but an affidavit written fair and large 
to his. He came back to the steamer like a man 
who had found a fortune. That excursion was 
the epitome of his busy life. No narrowest oppor- 
tunity was ever suffered to slip by without yield- 
ing up to him its utmost benefit. And his happi- 
ness lay in his work. So that his brief sixty-six 
years held passion and action enough for a cycle 
of commonplace existence. 

What place Louis Agassiz shall finally hold in the 
ranks of scientific masters neither this generation 
nor the next can determine. He dealt with a hun- 
dred phases of inquiry, outgrew and corrected his 
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own convictions, generalized with sweeping au- 
dacity, affirmed with the zeal of a devotee, and 
denied with the vigor of an iconoclast. How 
much will be left of the grain of his harvests after 
forty years of attrition shall have broken and 
sifted it, no one can declare. But of the man, 
whose stalwart frame and massive head and honest 
eyes were familiar and beloved by so many thou- 
sands of citizens, there will remain a large and 
noble memory, an inspiration and example of sim- 
plicity, candor and devotion. 

From the day when the boy resigned his pur- 
pose of the ministry, and resigned with it the small 
pension which his parents had allowed him, and 
faced the world penniless, till the day when his 
chosen work dropped from the failing hands of the 
sage, there was not one moment when he did not 
exalt his vocation above place, or power, or pay ; 
not one moment in which he did not give his ut- 
termost capacity to that duty which lay nearest. 
He studied the fresh water fishes of Europe ten 
years before he wrote about them. Ten years he 
tramped the Alps to verify his Glacial theory be- 
fore he declared it. More than twenty years he 
had pondered and worked upon a Natural History 
of the United States, which some other hand must 
finish. In atime when superficiality and greedi- 
ness are said to be the general sin, such patient 
thoroughness, such simple self-denial, are no. small 
part of the benefit of his life. 

Born a European, he was thoroughly an Ameri- 
can. The largeness and freedom of existence here 
delighted him, while its crudeness did not offend. 
Before he came our people at large knew as little 
of science as of the mysteries of Eleusis, and cared 
no more for one abstraction than for the other. 
Mr. Pogram and Jefferson Brick were too busy 
with polities and railroads, with land speculation 
and manifest destiny, to have time for the story 
of rocks and fossils. And it was these gentlemen 
who gave tone to much of American society. 

Agassiz stepped upon the lecture-platform in 
Boston, and day after day fascinated a great audi- 
ence with the fairy tales of science and the long 
result of time. That appreciation might have 
been predicted of Boston culture, perhaps. But 
when the master took his blackboard and _ his 
problems to the smaller cities, drawing his queer 
diagrams, and unfolding their vast meaning before 
lyceum associations, normal schools, colleges, high 
schools, those benches, too, were crowded with 
eager and intelligent listeners. It was Agassiz 
who made straight the path of Tyndall last winter. 
created the demand for Huxley's lectures, and 
made the Popular Science Monthly as much a 
necessity as Harper or the Atlantic. It was Agas- 
siz whose large intent laid the corner-stone of our 
Institutes of Technology, and scientific schools in 
colleges. It was Agassiz who segregated if he did 
not organize a class of scientists. 

** All the world,” says Emerson, “ loves a lover.” 
The ardor of this seeker’s enthusiasm compelled 
the most extraordinary largess. Electing poverty 
for himself, riches poured in upon him for his be- 
loved subjects. Choosing the obscurity of private 
life, honor and dignities were heaped up for his 
taking. Giving his days and nights to study, 
friendship and devotion awaited him on the right 
hand and the left. When his father had with- 
drawn his small pension, an old friend of his father 
thrust into his hesitating hand a recent legaey, 
that he might not abandon his great book. That 
fund being spent, Humboldt, Prussian ambassador 
to Paris, rich, powerful, and famous, found him, a 
poor student of the Latin Quarter, in shabby 
clothes and a bare garret, and forced upon him 
encouragement, belief, money, and the heartiest 
friendship. Cuvier stood his cheerful friend and 
helper. The King of Prussia became his ally. 
The Emperor of France furthered his objects. 
The Emperor of Brazil was proud to place eppor- 
tunity and means of research at his disposal. One 
American millionaire visited him here and assured 
his success. Another established a school and a 
professor’s chair for him. Still a third crowned 
his life with the noble gift of Penikese, only last 
summer. All the gifts of the Commonwealth to 
the Museum and to his other industries were won 
by the personal power of the man. And finally, 
the whole people loved this lover. He has left us 
what ought to become the finest museum of Nat- 
ural History in the world. He has left incomplete 
other great undertakings. The monument which 
that love owes him is the large and thorough fin- 
ishing of his large designs. 

The robust and genial nature of Agassiz reposed 
in a devout faith in God. In every added discoyv- 
ery he found new proof of the Great First Cause. 
Wandering science wafted him no message of de- 
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spair. He believed in a next world, but he believ- 
ed equally in this. And of co-ordinate force with 
the injunction to seek the kingdoin of heaven, he 
found the commandment to do with his might 
whatever his hand found to do. Farewell, then, 
dear and wise Master! There may come in Amer- 
ica a greater than this John Baptist of science. 
There cannot come a nobler. 





DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE, 
FTER centuries of earnest discussion, the 
A relative importance of doctrine as distin- 
guished from practice, in matters of religion, and 
the true relation between the two, are far from be- 
ing conclusively settled. On the one side are the 
theological gladiators, who contend with fiery zeal 
for strictly defined systems of belief, as if they had 
been or could be so wisely constructed as to in- 
clude all that is vital in Christianity ; and on 
the other are those who habitually disparage doc- 
trines as of small importance, and emphasize the 
duties, individual and social, which religion im- 
poses. Neither of these parties is wholly right or 
wholly wrong. Doctrines are, no doubt, of im- 
portance in their relation to the duties of practical 
life. Other things being equal, the man who is 
theologically sound is_on that account the more 
likely to be right in practice. And yet we think 
the careful student of ecclesiastical history can 
hardly fail to see that in all ages the Church has 
expended by far too great a proportion of intel- 
lectual and meral force in elaborating and main- 
taining systems of theology, and too little in 
efforts to apply the fundamental principles and 
the regenerating forces of Christianity to the in- 
stitutions, laws, and customs of human society. 
If there are tendencies to laxity in doctrine which 
need to be resisted, so also is there a zeal for doc- 
trines which is altogether unwholesome and calcu- 
lated to foster a still worse laxity of practice. 
Twenty years ago, Mr. Stephen Colwell, of Phil- 
adelphia, an eminent Old School Presbyterian 
layman, published a work entitled New Themes 
Jor the Protestant Clergy, in which this subject was 
presented in a very clear and striking light. His 
book embodied a mass of facts, which, if we could 
Jay our hands on them now, would illustrate the 
truth above stated. A work which so plainly and 
earnestly rebuked Protestantism for its neglect to 
enforce the claims of Christianity on its practical 
side could not have been otherwise than unpop- 
ular, and we presume it is long since out of 
print. We only wish that some mighty pen would 
take up the same theme now and force it upon the 
attention of Christians. For, of all the weapons 
with which modern doubters and skeptics assail 
the Church, the most effective is this: that it ex- 
pends so much of its energy in defending dogmas 
and so little in works of practical reform; that 
“‘soundness of doctrine” is its principal standard 
of character, and is often made an effectual cloak 
for sin, private and public. The attitude of most 
American churches during the struggle for the 
overthrow of slavery—an attitude sometimes of 
open defense or apology, and sometimes of silent 
connivance—did more to incite skepticism than 
has been done by all the infidel books, tracts, and 
papers of the last century. Of all the criticisms of 
the late Evangelical Alliance by the members of 
the Free Religious Association, the one best calcu- 
Jated to impress the popular apprehension was 
this of Mr. Weiss : 

“We have had an Evangelical Alliance of the tribes pro- 
fessing Orthodox Christianity. There was agift of tongues 
if not the descent of the Holy Spirit. The subjects offered for 
discussion included ‘Christian Union,’ ‘Christianity and its 
Antagonists,’ ‘ Prayer,’ ‘ Revivals,’ ‘The Pulpit,’ ‘ Protestant- 
ism and Romanism,’‘ Sunday Laws and Legislation,’ ‘Support 
of the Ministry,’ ‘ Christian Missions,’ and finally, at the very 
end of this formidable catalogue there came ‘Social Evils.’ 
* * * * Only one-half penny worth of Social Evil in that 
intolerable deal of theological brew! At a time when the 
most pressing need is that;men of all nations should conspire 
against intemperance and pauperism, should consult upon 
the questions of marriage, divorce, and coJperation—should 
labor to introduce the principle of arbitration to solve 
all international difficulties, we had a proposition to consume 
nine days in subjects which do not touch these terribly vital 
questions at a single point,and which contain no scientific 
and organic capacity to solve them, and to leave one day into 
which all the world’s practical problems were crowded. An 
intolerable deal of liquor, with lime in it too, to a bit of bread 
that must suffice for many millions of starving mouths! These 
men ought to have rallied in genuine alarm,and with the earn- 
estness of a crusade, to fight the fire, all along the line, which 
ehoots like powder up the sturdiest tree and roams through 
the humbler reeds and meadow-grass, the wasting fever of 
modern immorality which rages in politics and speculation, 
makes cities panic-stricken, destroys the honor of young men, 
parches up the health of society. Surely the signs are prom- 


dnent enough for men the most addicted to dogma to perceive 
and take alarm at.” 


| The spirit of this is partizan, the rhetoricextray- 
agant ; but as we said at the time,so we here repeat, 
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‘the point was excellently taken.” The social evils 
of the world—intemperance, pauperism, the op- 
pression of labor, legislative bribery, etc.—de- 
served more attention than they received at the 
hands of the Evangelical Alliance. 

But while admitting this, we at the same time 
asked, ‘‘ Why did the Free Religious Association,” 
which was so ready with its criticism of the Alli- 
ance, ‘‘give its time to the discussion of theological 
questions, with scarcely a moment to social evils ?” 
We thought this a fair question, and we think so 
still. Had we not aright to look to the Associa- 
tion, so prompt and so severe in its rebuke of the 
Alliance, for an example of a religious body ‘‘ral- 
lying in genuine alarm, and with the earnestness 
of a crusade to fight the fire all along the line, . .. 
the wasting fever of modern immorality, which 
rages in polities and speculation, makes cities 
panic-stricken, destroys the honor of young men, 
and parches up the health of society”? If there is 
any justice in Mr. Weiss’s criticism, does it not fall 
with all its weight upon the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation itself, which gave not one hour of its late 
meeting to social evils, but spent its whole time in 
the discussion of the same themes, substantially, 
that occupied the attention of the Alliance? Does 
the obligation to ‘conspire against intemperance 
and pauperism, and consult upon the questions of 
marriage, divorce, and co-operation,” rest alone 
upon Evangelical Christians ? 

Much to our surprise, this criticism of the Free 
Religious Association, suggested by Mr. Weiss’s 
impeachment of the Alliance, and presented by us 
in no uneandid or unfriendly spirit, is met by Mr. 
Frothingham, in the Index, with the affirmation 
that the Association is ‘‘ not a social reform body.” 
‘For the one-thousandth time,” he says, “it is 
asserted that the sole and single purpose of the 
Association is to assail sectarianism, superstition, 
ecclesiasticism and dogmatism,” ete.; in other 
words, to set forth and promulgate the theology 
of Free Religion, whatever that may be; so that 
it is to be wholly excused from any direct efforts 
to remove social evils! Mr. Frothingham certainly 
ought to know better than anybody else what are 
the aims, obligations, and limitations of an asso- 
ciation of which he has been the president from its 
very origin; but on looking at its Constitution we 
find that one of its objects is declared to be ‘‘ to 
promote the interests of pure religion,’ and we 
remember that a very ancient and high authority 
says that ‘pure religion and undefiled” is ‘‘to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” 
This seems to hint ata pretty close relation be- 
tween religion and social reform. We certainly 
hope that the Free Religionists do not repudiate 
the grand definition of the Apogile James, and 
leave ‘‘ the fatherless and widows” out in the cold. 


If Free Religion means nothing but a_ protest | 


against the orthodox theology and ecclesiasticismn, 
then is it of a poorer quality even than we sus- 
pected. But we cannot reconcile Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s statement with a passage which we find in 
the Third Report of the Association (1870), wherein 
the secretary, describing its ‘‘ great mission,” in- 
cludes among them atters to which it is to direct 
its attention ‘‘the great social problems that are 
now everywhere seeking of public opinion some 
solution—as the demand fora new and more equit- 
able adjustment of the relations between capital 
and labor; the agitation for a readjustment, in ac- 
cordance with the new light and civilization of the 
age, of the relations between man and woman in 
the various functions of society; the search for 
better methods of meeting the evils of pauperism, 
intemperance, and crime of every kind,” ete. More- 
over, if we mistake not, the relations of religion to 
social reforms have frequently been a topic of 
discussion in meetings of the Association; so it 
hardly seems fair to excuse the neglect of the sub- 
ject at the last meeting on the ground that it is 
one with which the Association has nothing to do. 
The same plea, with quite as much force and 
plausibility, might be made in behalf of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, as an answer to the criticism of 
Mr. Weiss. But we are not disposed to excuse 
either of the two bodies for doing so little to en- 
force the claims of practical religion; and we warn 
the Free Religionists that if they meet together 
only to discuss theological and ecclesiastical prob- 
lems, and dwell upon the errors and faults of 
orthodoxy, not doing anything nor attempting 
to do anything to remove the social evils which 
afflict humanity, they will not accomplish much to- 
ward the regeneration of human society. If theo- 
logical dogmas, or the denial of them, were suffi- 
cient to regenerate the world, without any direct 
reformatory work, or any attempt to apply the 
principles of pure religion to the evil institutions 








and practices of ankind, then indeed might we 
congratulate ourselves that the millennium is at 
our very doors. But doctrines are only the tools 
which we fashion for ourselves ; and if, instead of 
using them to do the work which God requires of 
us, we spend our time in burnishing them, and 
boasting of their perfection, we shall be no better 
than idlers in the Lord’s vineyard. If we would 
demonstrate the truth and the value of our doc- 
trines, we must let the world see how they help 
and inspire us to work for its regeneration, 





WHICH IS THE BEST WAY? 
TINHE Christian Intelligencer, the expositor of 

the views of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
is a paper with which we do not always agree, but 
which we have hitherto respected for its earnest 
defense of Evangelical Christianity as understood 
by itself. Weshould be sorry to be compelled to 
change our estimate of a journal which is supposed 
to represent the views and the spirit of a highly 
respectable and influential Christian sect ; but how 
shall we fitly characterize the following paragraph 
from its issue of the 18th inst. ? 

“The Christian Union of last week contains a fulsome and 
most outrageous eulogy on John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography. 
We recently gave some editorial account of the meanness that 
characterizes that work, of its destitution of candor, lack of 
honor, want of moral perception, and subtle enmity toward 
all evangelical truth. Yet our neighbor praises the perform- 
ance almost without stint. Now, we should like to know in 
what sense a papercan be thought to be Christian, which 
commends with a hearty eloguence and glowing rhetoric the 
materialistic atheism that pervades the autobiography of 
Mill? And what shall be thought of its intelligence when it 
dares to talk of the purity of a man who made private gratifi- 
cation to be arule of his moral code? That is a wonderful 
Union indeed that reconciles Christ witb Belial.” 

Here we are charged with “praising the per- 
formance ” of Mill ‘‘ almost without stint,” and even 
‘commending with a hearty eloquence and glow- 
ing rhetoric the materialistic atheism that per- 
vades” it. It is very true that we did recognize 
the great ability of John Stuart Mill, his high 
standing as a scholar, and the deep and manifold 
interest of his Autobiography; but so far from 
praising the work “ alinost without stint,” or com- 
mending the ‘materialistic atheism” of the au- 
thor, we expressly said : 

“ There are sentences in ii which embody the sed error and 
the horror of atheism; and there are others which, while 
most chastcly expressed, seem to procure Mr. Mill's sanction 
for the most anarchic and the most odious of all conceivable 
heresies in ethics, namely, that one which intimates that the 
sexual relation is ‘so entirely personal’ an affair as to be be- 
yond theauthority of * the ordinances of society.’ We believe 
thet Mr. Mill was himself a man of blameless life in this re- 
spect; and yet such havoc in conduct and such woe in civili- 
zation itself is this doctrine of free-love producing, that we 
are saddened to see the employment of some of its familiar 
and detestable jargon in the pages of this forceful and illumi- 
nating book.” 


We need not say that we are as far as anybody 
can be from sympathizing with the religious or ir- 
religious views of Mill; but shall we on that ae- 
count refuse to recognize what was really noble in 
his character and valuable in the services he ren- 
dered to mankind? If there are those who think 
such a course either honorable in itself or caleu- 
lated to serve the cause of Christ, we are not of 
the number. It is our conviction that the progress 
of Christianity has been vastly hindered by the 
practice, in which so many pugnacious controver- 
sialists indulge, of denouncing and anathematizing 
all those who, through deficiencies of religious and 
spiritual training, have missed the unspeakable 
comfort of a belief in God and faith in his Son. 
For all that is good and noble in the lives of such 
men we are profoundly grateful, and we hold it to 
be no treason to Christ, but the dictate of simple 
justice, to acknowledge their virtues, while lament- 
ing and repudiating their skepticism. 





—The Congregationalist learns by a private and 
authentic note, which it has been permitted to see, 
that the Rev. J. W. Olmstead, editor of the Watchman 
and Reflector (Baptist), now abroad, has come out (by 
practice) in favor of joint communion. The avowal— 
and actions speak louder than words—was made in 
connection with a service held in Tottenham Court 
Road Chapel, London, on the 27th of November last, 
in courteous recognition of our American Thanks- 
giving Day. This is a Congregational chapel, and the 
pastor, Rey. L. D. Bevan, presided on the occasion, 
assisted by two Episcopal ministers, one of them a Mr. 
Leighton, of Detroit. After a sermon by the pastor, 
the Christian brethren present (there were about a 
hundred from the United States) were invited to re- 
main for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The 
two Episcopal ministers above referred to did not stay, 
but Dr. Olmstead did, and offered the prayer before 
the distribution of the bread, as did Rev. Mr. Nobie, 
Methodist, from Ekmira, N, Y., the prayer before the 
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passing of the cup. Unless this should rf ve to be an 
erroneous statement, it will make no sma’: stir among 


Ame ican Baptists. 
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SEX IN EDUCATION: 

R. CLARKE’S work, Sea in Education, has 
provoked a great amount of discussion and 
criticism, tending to enlighten the community on 
a subject of great practical importance. The 
sharpest critics concede the value of the work on 
scientific grounds, but insist that the Doctor's in- 
ferences from the facts he cites are far from justi- 
fied, while the champions of the old ideas respect- 
ing ‘‘woman’s sphere” appear to think he has 
conclusively shown the folly and the danger of 
sending girls to college to pursue the same course 
of study with boys. Of course, this latter opinion 
rests upon the assumption, that for physiological 
reasons girls require, during a part of every month, 
such relaxation as must necessarily interfere with 
their studies. We suspect that the thorough dis- 
cussion evoked by Dr. Clarke’s book will lead the 
public to a very different conclusion from that 
which he anticipated, serving to clear the way for 

the admission of girls to our colleges. 

A lady, writing in the Boston Commonwealth, 
puts a few questions which are certainly worthy 
of attention. She reminds us that while few wo- 
men are called by a chapel bell to a standing 
prayer, thousands and tens of thousands in Amer- 
ica are called by the bellof “that university which 
has a water-wheel at the bottom,” to all-day stand- 
ing tasks at the noisy loom, and this followed from 
half-past six in the morning till half-past six at 
night, with only the briefest intermission for din- 
ner; andshe asks, ‘‘ Has Dr. Clarke written a book 
on ‘Sex in Manufacturing Establishments ’?” 

Again, she reminds us that women stand behind 
the counter, from early morning till late at night, 
without being excused from labor one week in 
every four; and she asks, “* Has Dr. Clarke written 
a book on ‘Sex in Clerkships ’?” 

Again, she reminds us that women have, year 
out and year in, plied the needle in tailors’ and 
dressmakers’ shops, under conditions which tax 
the physical system very severely, without any in- 
termission on physiological grounds ; and she asks, 
** Has Dr. Clarke written a book on ‘Sex in Work- 
shops,’ and ‘ Sex in Sewing ’?” 

Again, she says, ‘‘ Women teach school under a 
regimen shat pays no more regard to their bodily 
organism than to that of men. Yet in the face of 
this fact Dr. Clarke tells us it is a sin under such a 
regimen to attend school asa pupil! Are the du- 
ties and responsibilities of a pupil so much more 
arduous and exacting than those of a teacher, that 
a much more favorable regimen must be prescribed 
for the latter ?” 

, The writer further says: 

**Does that regimen which men are ever prescribing for 
‘women—namely, marriage—grant her one week’s cessation 
from labor out of every four? Can a mother, when weary 
and overtasked, relinquish the work and care of her family, 
and engage her thoughts upon nothing save tat of her own 
physical weaknesses and how to relieve them ” 

“No; women may work in the factory, in the store, in the 
workshop, in the field, in the dining-saloon, at the wash-tub, 
at the ironing-table, at the sewing-machine—do all these 
things, and many more equally hard, from Monday morning 
till Saturday night every week in the year; may wear their 
lives all out toiling for their children, and doing the work for 
their families that their husbands ought to ¢:, and nobody 
raises the arm of opposition; but just now, bevause there is 
a possibility and even probability that in matters of educa- 
tion women will be as honorably treated as men, lo! Dr. 
Clarke comes forth and tells us it ought not to he so, because, 
forsooth, the periodical tides and reproductive apparatus of 
her organization will! be ignored! 

“One thing is always noticeable. Did any eae ever think 
that men never say a word against women doiky any kind of 
hard, dry, dull, menial, unremunerative manus! labor? It is 
Only in matters of education and its kindred relations that 
offence is taken to her participation, and the her physical 
inability is held forth as an excuse for such de ie ‘ermined, per- 
sistent, and unreasonable opposition.” 

This point is thus tersely put by Mrs. J. G. 
Swisshelm : 

“Tt is very well known that thousands, ney, millions, of 
‘women in this country are condemned to the most menial 
drudgery, such as men would scorn to engage io. and that for 
one-fourth wages; that thousands of women toil at avoca- 
tions which public opinion pretends to assign ty men. They 
plough, harrow, reap, dig, make hay, rakid bind grain, 
thrash, chop wood, milk, churn, do anything* that is hard 
physical labor, and who says anything against it? But let 
one presume to use her mental powers—let her =: 're to turn 
editor, public speaker, doctor, lawyer, take ui» any profes- 
sion or avocation which is deemed honorable: snd requires 
talent, and oh! bring the cologne, get a cambric uandkerchief 
and a feather fan, unloose his corsets and take 4? his cravat! 
What a fainting fit Mr. Propriety has taken just to think that 
one of the ‘deah creathures,’ the ‘heavenly aizels,’ should 
forsake the sphere—woman’s sphere—to mix wii. the wicked 
strife of this wicked world! What rhapsodies “*e have from 
sentimental school-children about soiled plums on angels’ 
wings, while stern, matter-of-fact tyrants cra: | their whtps 
and shout, ‘ Buck to thy punishment, false slay*!j”’ 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Is prayer answered unmistakably ? 


HIS from an old man who is troubled with 
doubts because he cannot be sure that his prayers 
have ever been answered. Now we do not believe 
that a man could have any experience of soul that 
could not somehow be attributed to something else 
than an answer to prayer. Gideon might have reason- 
ed skeptically about his fleece had he understood the 
laws of radiation, and any answer one receives to 
prayer must of necessity be open to doubtful reason- 
ings. Faith is not sight, and we have no right to exact 
answers to prayer as evidence. Some things must 
be taken on trust. Striving against doubt tends to 
increase it. Sit down in trustful reliance on God, and 
do not increase your transient doubts by magnify- 
ing their importance. Blessed are they that have not 
seen yet have believed! 


2. ““ What would you advise a young man of twenty, 
having fair ability, fitted for college and studying for 
the Christian ministry, todo? To go to college, which 
he cannot do without much effort, or teach four or five 
years, and then go to a theological seminary? Will 
not the teaching be settee as beneficial as the college 
course ?”’ 


Everything depends on the man. Some men would 
learn in teaching, not of books but of human life, what 
would be worth more to them than a college course. 
But such a matter cannot be decided on general prin- 
ciples. A man who misses of a college course ought to 
keep the equilibrium of his education good, by the 
ardent reading of general literature. If he means to 
take a theological course after a while he should eschew 
theology while waiting to begin, and turn his mind 
out to pasture abundantly in the fields of history, 
science and ewsthetic literature. 


3. ‘** What system of short-hand is the best? Where 
can I get a text-book of the same ?”’ 

All systems now in use have their rootin Pitman’s. 
But nearly every reporter in New York has modified 
short-hand in some way, and each claims to have im- 
proved the “system.” Every one thinks his the best, 
and no outsider can judge between them. Every text- 
book teaches a system varying a little from every 
other. If we intended to learn we should begin with 
Pitman’s, and then do as the rest have done—invent a 
“system” of ourown. Any bookseller will order the 
text-books you need for Pitman’s system. 

4. Where is the best school fora young lady of quite 
limited means to get an education? Are there any 
where one can work her way through? 

We suppose a “‘ young lady of quite limited means”’ 
isa euphnism for a poor girl who wants to get an edu- 
cation, and such a girl need not be ashamed of poverty. 
But she does not put any place at the head of her let- 
ter, and we cannot tell whether she lives in Kansas or 
Rhode Island. So we must answer, generally. If this 
young lady wants an education for the purpose of 
teaching, she had better attend one of theState normal 
schools, which generally have free scholarships. If she 
is seeking only her own culture we should say that 
with the amount of education shown by her letter, 
home study and wide general reading will supply all 
she needs. We do not know of any school at which 
such a person could work for tuition or board. 

5. How are the iniquities of the fathers visited on the 
children? 

If you are a drunkard your children may inherit an 
impaired constitution and an appetite for strong drink. 
If you abandon yourself to dishonesty and ill-temper 
your children will suffer in a weakened moral nature 
and increased irascibility. 

6. 1s a man who denies the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and who does not accept his sacrifice as the 
atonement for sin, but yet cites him as the model man, 
&c., &c., a Christian in the true sense of the word? 


He who does not rightly apprehend the divinity of 
our Lord loses much. Butit is not what a man denies 
or accepts that makes him a Christian. The man whose 
thought, temper, speech and action show him to be 
most like the Lord Jesus is most a Christian. Chris- 
tianity differsfrom all other religions precisely in this: 
that it makes essential not the rites which a man ob- 
serves nor the creed which he believes, nor the mere 
outward morality which he practices but what he is, 
Not to observe the Sacraments, not to say * Lord, 
Lord” in creeds, not to make a fair show of correct 
living, but to be a pure and devout soul is the essential 
thing. The observance of Sacraments and Sabbaths 
and the holding of right opimwns are of importance 
in proportion as they promote the development of 
character; and good morals are the offspring of a pure 
heart. 

7. I have a friend who, when urged to believe in 
Christ, says that she has committed the unpardonable 
sin, &c. What shall I say to her? 


Such a person is probably ina state of morbid de- 
pression, and such a state of depression is a sort of men- 
tal unhealth. It is.of no use to argue with onein this 
condition. Sou) maladies, like bodily diseases, often 
preclude the use of food which ordinarily is indispen- 
sable. We always suspect a latent insanity in such 
cases, or @ morbid excitability which hovers on the 
verge of it. The bodily health should be looked to. 
Acute excitement, especially religious, avoided, and 
cheering and bracing views presented. 








The Sunday-School. 


Instead of buying every new book that comes out, 
to replenish its library, one Sabbath-school reports that it 
subscribes for such English and American magazines as are 
“bright, well written, including history as well as fiction, and 
religiously instructive.” These are distributed among the 
scholars in turn, we presume to supplement the carefully 
chosen standard books that make up the library proper. The 
school finds the experiment works well. By-and-by we shall 
get at the model library, after every new plan has had its day; 
or rather, after it has furnished something towards the final 
plan. 


Whatever proves to be an effective way of teaching 
in the day school can be adopted to a certain degree in the 
Sabbath-school. For instance, what a day teacher sayson the 
point of being ready with questions is pertinent everywhere. 
“If you are not ready,” she writes, “there cannot be any 
magnetism between you and your class. Enthusiasm covls, 
and so attention is lost, the thread is broken, the mind wan- 
ders, something else has gained the hold upon the minds of 
the pupils that you ought to have.” This is the first element 
of success: getting and holding the scholars’ attention. The 
prettiest sight, the most gratifying feature of a school, is a 
class and teacher wholly absorbed in each other during the 
entire lesson. 








There is something at once novel and suggestive in 
the plan proposed by the Church of England Sunday-school 
Institute, to hold a competitive examination, open to all the 
teachers in theland. Certificates are to be given to those who 
pass the required standard, and also prizes of five, three, two 
and one pounds. Local secretaries have already been ap- 
pointed in nearly all the large towns to carry out the plan, 
next April; the subjects of examination being the “ Life of 
Moses,” and the outline of a lesson upon it, together with the 
order for morning and evening prayer and the Litany. We 
have already expressed an individual opinion as to the utility 
of examinations, that they do not necessarily prove that the 
best teachers are those who know the most, although they 
may have a stimulating effect in stirring them up toa higher 
standard of proficiency. An illustration in point is the case 
of a student who passed the best examination before a mili- 
tary board during our late war for acommand in acolored 
regiment, but who was utterly unable afterwards to drill his 
men effectively, or enforce discipline. Examinations are not 
to be undervalued by any means, but in the case of Sabbath- 
school teachers who are supposed to have a personal regard 
for their scholars, they are hardly called for. It is better to 
have teachers who know how to interest and instruct a class, 
in a limited way even, than to have teachers with such an 
amount of knowledge that they are at a loss how to apply it» 


The Friends, at their last Conference in Lynn, dis- 
cussed the question of introducing singing into their Sabbath- 
schools, and we regret that the speakers generally opposed 
the innovation. A few were in favor of it, and the statement 
of one Friend, that he knew of a class of seven pupils, five of 
whom had died triumphantly, with the acknowledgment that 
they had been brought to Jesus through hymns sung in the 
mission-school, could hardly have failed to leave its impres- 
sion. We hope still to find them taking up this beautiful ele- 
ment of Christian worship. ; 


Believing that the New York Sunday School Union 
cannot do as much for the Presbyterian Church in this city as 
it can do for itself, the Presbytery is moving, through its 
pastors and superintendents, to have a general oversight of 
its schools. Although it is a purely denominational scheme, 
the proper view is taken, that church extension must be pre- 
ceded by Sabbath-school extension; and the first object of the 
committee in charge is to plant new schools in suitable local- 
ities, particularly among the ignorant and neglected classes 
out of which eventually mission churches can be formed. The 
expenses of carrying out the plan are met by contributions 
of one cent a Sunday from each scholar in each school. 


There are doubtless destitute schools which can ill 
afford a library, and there are kindly-disposed people who can 
well afford to furnish them with one,in part at least. The 
two parties should be put in communication. A gentleman 
we hear of has books enough for three small libraries; where 
are the schools that need them? 


Gatherings of the superintendents of all the schools 
in any place without regard to church connections, it can 
readily be seen, might be made as fruitful as they would be 
interesting. The experiment is tried occasionally in this city; 
one such sociable being held last week at which one hundred 
and twenty or thirty superintendents assembled and enjoyed 
@n evening’s intercourse and discussion. After a collation 
they talked about “ The Three Great Needs of our Sunday- 
School Work,” and interchanged their views on the topic. 
What the three needsin particular are was a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion, a great many needs being suggested. But in 
this case it was held, by vote, that efficient superintendents 
and teachers, and a proper support by the churches, are the 
three cardinal requisites of a school. Obviously this relates 
to the school machinery; after that other needs suggest 
themselves. An interesting incident of the meeting was a 
vote taken upon the extent to which the Bible is now studied 
in the schools. It came up on a statement made by some re- 
ligious paper, that the International Lesson Series had lessen- 
ed the reading of the Scriptures by the scholars, who, it was 
claimed, depended upon the printed explanations and essays 
on the lessons. The unanimous answer made to this by the 
superintendents was, that the Bible was not used less in the 
schools than before, that it was studied more, and that there 
was more expository preaching in the pulpit than formerly. 
If the contrary had proved to be the case, it would only have 
remained to discard the Lessons, 


That superintendent who chose a young lady to be 
the teacher of a large infant class because “she looked as 
though she could smile” understands human nature. We 
doubt not he has a cheerful, working school. 


The promptness with which winter has set in will 
remind everyone of the special needs of the mission-school 
scholars and their families. There are acts of kindness to 
perform without ‘number—a coat to be given here, a dress 
there, a dainty taste flavored for the sick,—and then there 
are all the pretty things to be made for the Christmas trees. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
BY MRS. S. M. WALSH. 
OME out to the forest to day! 
Though the snow crackles under your feet, 
There are evergreen groves, where the wind 
Even now murmurs spicy and sweet. 





Come out to these odorous shades 

And choose you the hemlock or fir, 

And think, as you bear it away, 

Of the old-time “ frankincense and myrrh.” 


For now to our glad waiting hearts 

The Christ-child is coming once more; 

And say, shall our greetings be less 

Than the Shepherds’ and Wise Men of yore? 


The Star of the East, whose bright beams 
The centuries’ flight can not dim, 

Once more over Bethlehem’s plains 
Guides those who are watching to Him. 


The wonderful, lowly-born Babe 

Smiles sweet from His hard manger-bed; 
And our hearts warm and melt in the light 
That circles His glorious head. 


Then rear in your hearts and your homes 
All offerings fragrant and sweet; 

And gather your brightest and best 

To lay at Immanuel’s feet! 


And while you rejoice at His birth 
Whom brightest-winged seraphs adore, 
Take up His sweet mission on earth,— 
Remember, He left you ** His poor!” 


Afar from the clear, starry heights 
Comes stealing the old, old refrain 

Of * peace and good-will unto men,” 
And the Christ-child comes to us again! 





A ROMANCE OF WOODENDOM. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


OMINIE WINCKELMANN was pastor of one 

of the most flourishing congregations in the City 
of Churches. He was a young map and he had a 
young wife, and their baby bad been young but was 
older now—in fact, it was a Christmas present about 
two years before the time of the remarkable proceed- 
ings which Iam going to relate. The blessed Christ- 
child’s birthday was little Hans Winckelmann’s, and 
60 it was pretty sure that every time the anniversary 
came round there would be a general celebration. 
Hans was as fine a little fellow as ever put pins in his 
mouth or upset his milk on a clean tablecloth. His 
hair was golden-like, and his cheeks were like roses, 
and his lips were red as a cherry. It was the 20th of 
December, a clear, cold day, and Hans had been out 
almost all the afternoon on “Fort Green” with his 
cousin Annie—*Tuz Annie,” he called her, as nice a 
girl as ever took care of a baby. She was the sort of 
girl that makes one think of all the sunshine he has 
ever seen, and all the dancing music he has ever list- 
ened to. Hans had been put to bed at the usual hour, 
and had gone to sleep as well as usual. Tuz Annie 
was writing letters all the evening (she was always 
writing letters to somebody), and Mrs. Winckelmann 
was reading a nice book, The Strange Adventures of a 
Pheton, and Dominie Winckelmann was writing his 
Christmas sermon. It was about the worship of chil- 
dren, and the text was, ‘‘ And when the wise men had 
come into the house, they saw the young child with 
Mary his mother, and they fell down and worshiped 
him;’’ and the dominie went on to say how every new- 
born baby is an awe-inspiring thing, and a great deal 
besides, that some of his people, whose babies had 
grown up into great strapping boys and romping girls, 
no doubt thought very sentimental. But bed-time 
came at last. Tuz Annie went off first. She always 
did, and looked the fresher for it the next morning. 

Dominie Winckelmann did not go to sleep at once. 
He lay thinking of his sermon and watching the queer 
shadows on the window-shade that were made by the 
big Ailanthus tree in the back-yard, and a light insome 
back window of another house. The dominie was 
wondering what the light was kept burning for so 
long: whether somebody was sick, or somebody was 
making Christmas presents, or somebody was asking 
somebody else to marry him, when he went to sleep. 
He hadn’t been asleep long when he was wakened by 
a dreadful noise. Theshadows weren’t dancing on the 
window-shadeany more, and the room was quite dark. 
The noise was made by little Hans. He was coughing. 
But such a strange cough! It was most like the bark- 
ing ofadog. The dominie had never heard the like of 
it before, but he knew what it was and so did Mrs. 
Winckelmann, and the gas was lighted in a hurry, and 
there lay the little fellow with his forehead and his 
hands so hot, coughing this dreadful cough and crying 
out in a startled, pitiful way. Hans had the crorp. 
That was the long and short of it. Mrs. Winckelmann 
gave him some aconite, and the dominie said, * I’m 
going for the doctor.’”’ And he went. 

It was a glorious night. It seemed to the dominie 
that he had never seen so many stars in the sky before. 
And then it was so still. That was the strangest thing 
about it. Not one person did the dominie meet on his 
way to the doctor, not even a watchman pacing sol- 
emnly up and down. Almost all the shops had a light 
in them burning dimly, wich made them look all the 





more lonely. But the tea stores and the tobacco stores 
looked the most uncanny. For in every one of these, 
close up against the glass panes in the door, or a little 
way back, stood the wooden figure that by day was 
placed out in front of the shop fora sign. Once or 
twice the dominie gave a little start as he came upon 
one of these. Some of them he recognized as old ac- 
quaintances, for in his daily walks he had often no- 
ticed this strange, motley crew, which is almost as 
numerous as the statues were in Athens in the good 
old times. On one or two he had cast glances of ap- 
proval, and others had excited bis disgust and indigna- 
tion, and he had sometimes felt like doing them a mis- 
chief. Now was his chance, but he didn’t improve it. 
He was thinking of Hans. 

Dr. Kindheart put his head out of an upper story 
window and said, ‘‘Who’s there?” “Mr. Winckel- 
map,’’ said the dominie. Then the doctor came down, 
and heard what the trouble was, and gave the dominie 
some medicine for Hans, which he said would “stop 
his barking.” ‘Good night,” said the doctor. ‘‘Gute 
Nacht,’ said the dominie, and he was off. It seemed 
stiller than ever; but presently the dominie heard a 
sort of rumbling sound, as if somebody was wheeling 
a wheel-barrow. Pretty soon it sounded as if there 
were a great many wheel-barrows. But there were no 
foot-falls; nobody seemed to be wheeling them. Then 
the dominie gave a great start—and no wonder; for 
just as he got in front of the tobacco store on Remsen 
street the door of it swung gently open, and out roll- 
ed the sign of the big Indian and dashed away in the 
direction of the City Hall. Then another and another 
wooden Indian or Chinaman came truckling by bim 
on castors or little wooden wheels, paying no more at- 
tention to him than if he was a man of wood himself. 
Then he heard a great thumping and pounding, and, 
behold! around a corner there came a big, wooden 
Dutchman who hadn’t any castors or little wheels, and 
he was going heels over head, and making excellent 
time. The dominie got out of his way just in time to 
save himself from being tumbled over. When he got 
to the City Hall, there was a sight! The Hall park 
was densely peopled with a wooden population, and 
more were crowding in, some of them on rollers and 
some of them turning summersaults. The dominie 
recognized a good many he had seen before; but he 
had never dreamed there were so many. It seemed as 
if all the New York wooden-heads must have come 
over. The Indians were in the majority. There were 
big Indians and little Indians, fat Indians and lean 
Indians, fierce-looking Indian men, and Indian girls 
that were really quite pretty, and evidently knew it, 
and the men knew it too. You could see that by the 
way tbey trundled round after them. Then there 
were lots of Chinamen, so thin that you could hardly 
see them, edgewise; and there were wooden dandies, 
who looked like Lord Dundreary, and wooden women 
of fashion; and there were wooden colored people, 
and there were sailor-boys, and a good many of the 
Punch family, looking very much alike. There was 
no loud talking or laughing; but it was evidently a 
great occasion. ‘‘No smoking allowed ”’ was printed 
on a big banner carried by an Indian who, instead of 
being made of wood, was made entirely of cigars, big 
ones and little ones, and hundreds of them. They 
were all eating peanuts and sucking oranges, and the 
ground was strewn very thick with orange-peel and 
peanut shells. Suddenly thesignal was given, and they 
began to pair off. There seemed to be no social dis- 
tinctions, no prejudice against color. But it was too 
funny for anything to see the capers that those wooden 
folks did cut. Real flesh-and-blood people couldn't 
have acted any sillier. Now a big Dutchman would 
go gallivanting round with a nice Minnehaha, and now 
a great Hiawatha would be comparing notes with one 
of those dreadful fashionable creatures that are a dis- 
grace to Woodendom. Dominie Winckelman, though 
half frightened to death, wanted to stay and see the 
end of these remarkable proceedings; but he thought 
of Little Hans, and was soon home again. 

Hans was already better. The aconite had gone to 
the right spot. The next day he was quite cantanker- 
ous, but the danger was over. The dominie didn’t say 
a word about what he had seen the night before. He 
expected the morning papers would be full of it, but 
there wasn’t a word. ‘‘The watchmen have been 
bribed with tea and tobacco,” he said, ‘‘ to keep silence 
about this.”” He went down into the city, and there 
were all the wooden folk, standing about as quiet and 
demure as if nothing had happened. The orange. peel 
and pea-nut shells had disappeared. Butat 643 Fulton 
Street there was a great commotion, and just opposite, 
at 644, there was an equal commotion. Dominie 
Winckelmann at once divined the trouble. The hand- 
some wooden sailor-boy at 643 had disappeared the 
night before, and so had the pretty Minnehaha, who 
had stood facing him every day since the first day of 
May. Whathad become of them? The general ver- 
dict was they had been stolen for firewood. Dominie 
Winckelmann knew that the flame which consumed 
them was of another sort. He had seen them the night 
before and had noticed them pairing off, and had seen 
that no other couple were so devoted to each other. 
But he said nothing. It might get him into trouble if 
he let out all he knew. 

This was on Saturday. The dominie preached his 
sermon the next day, and it went very well, though 
some thought it sentimental. Tuesday evening came 
—Christmas eve. Hans’s mite of astocking was already 
hug up against the mantle-piece, aud be was fast 





asleep. Suddenly there was a knock at the door. Tuz 
Annie went down and came back saying there were two 
queer looking young people who wanted to be 
married. The dominie went down. They were in the 
little reception room. He asked them to go up in- 
to the parlor. They declined. He asked them to sit 
down. They declined. They had a wooden way of 
speaking and of doing everything. Then the dominie 
recognized them as the missing Sailor Boy and Minne- 
haha. He charged them to tell him if he was mistaken. 
“T cannot tell a lie,” said Minnehaha. “I did it 
with my little hatchet,” said the other. “ Did what?” 
said the dominie. ‘Cut Minnehaha’s moorings. Now, 
please, won't you splice us.” “If I do will you go 
back to 643 and 644 to-morrow?” said the dominie. 
“Yes,” said the Sailor Boy. ‘ Yeth” faltered Minne- 
haha. Then he married them, but he did not kiss the 
bride, because her cheek was painted. ‘“‘ No matter for 
the fee,”’ he said; but Mrs. Wickelmann, who was listen- 
ing at head of the stairs, was disgusted when she heard 
this, for she had all the wedding fees for pin-money. 

The next day when DominieWinckelmann went down 
Fulton Street, he saw Minnehaha and her husband in 
their old places looking across at each other between 
the people and the carriages. He winked at them, but 
they pretended not to see him. But he was a good 
dominie, and kept their secret until he told it to me. 

He knows the Sailor Boy and Minnehaha very well, 
and is very mucb in love with both of them, but they 
are quite indifferent to him. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE Jimmysouns.—Mrs. Diaz tells usin ‘‘ Our Young 
Folks,"’ a comical story of two twins, who looked so much 
alike that tne neighbors could not tell which was Jimmy ant 
which was Jobnny, and so cailed them “ the Jimmyj>hns." 
And this is the account of one of their funny “ ways’: 
When the Jimmies were littie toddling things, just beginning 
to walk, they were constantly falling down, tipping over in 
their cradle or bumping their heads together; and Mrs. Plum 
mer found that the best way to stop the crying, at such times, 
was to turnit into kissing. The reason of this is very plain. 
In crying, the mouth flies open; in kissing, it shuts. Mra, 
Plummer was a wonderful woman. She found out that shut- 
ting the mouth would stop its erying, and to shut the mouth 
she contrived that pretty kissing plan, and a+ the first sound 
of a bump would catch up the little toddlers, put their arms 
around each other's necks, and say: “ Kiss Johnny, Jimmy! 
Kiss Jimmy, Johnny!’’ It was enough to make anybody 
laugh to see them, in the midst of a crying spell, run toward 
each other, their cheeks still wet with tears, and to see their 
poor, little, twisted, crying mouths trying to shut up into a 
kiss ! 

—On one occasion Hon. Jeremiah Mason went into 
Charics Sumner’s office, and found him writing an address to 
be delivered before a peace society. After a little good- 
natured defence of his views by Mr. Sumner, the former, 
rising to take his leave, said:—‘t Well, Sumner, you may be 
right, but Ishould just as soon think of joining a society for 
the suppressing of thunder and lightning as a society for the 
suppression of war.”’ 

—In the reconstruction of Unity Church Robert 
Collyer has had his pulpit moved forward twenty-eight feet, 
“right in among the people.” He says “itis a difficult mat- 
ter either to hur sinner or to help a saint at a hundred and 
twenty-five feet.” That might depend a little on whether the 
preacher is a man of “long range.” 


—A sea-captain, invited to meet the committee 
of a society for the evangelization of Africa, when asked 
“Do the subjects of King Dahomey keep Sunday ?” replied, 
“ Yes, and everything else they can lay their hands on.” 


—A vagabond beggar Jew applied for alms to Dr. 
Raphall, the well-known Jewish rabbi, and threatened to turn 
Christian if the doctor would not help him. The doctor said 
to him: “ Very well, go; become g® good Christian, and I will 
be satisfied, for you have been a very bad Jew.” 

—A phrenologist told a man that he had combative- 
ness very largely developed and was of a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, ‘ That isn’t so,”’ said the man, angrily, “ andif you repeat 
it ('ll knock you down.” 


—There is a good story of a little boy who, going 
into a bookstore with his mother, crept up to the juvenile of 
the establishment with the sly query, “Say, have you got any 
books for boys that ain’t got any religion in ’em ?” 


—‘ Little Tommy did not disobey mamma and go in 
swimming, did he?’ ** No, mamma; Jimmy Brown and the 
rest of the boys went in, but I remembered and would not 
disobey you.” “* And Tommy never tells lies, does he ?”’ “* No, 
mamma ; I couldn’t go to heaven.” “ Then how does Tommy 
happen to have on Jimmy Brown's shirt ?’”’ 


—A gentleman late one evening met bis servant. 
“Hallo! where are you going at this time of night ?—for no 
good, I'll warrant!"’ “I was going for you, sir.” 

—The French Assembly follows Scripture, to some 
extent, in one thing, when the “ right’’ doesn’t let the “left”’ 
know what it does.—Lowell Courier. 

—Governor Fenner, absenting himself from church 
on fast day, was told by Dr. Wayland that he did not obey his 
own proclamation. ‘ Yes, I do,” he replied; “I tell the peo- 
ple to meet at their usual places of worship. Mine is at 
home.”’ 

—Oune would have thought that the New Hampshire 
village would have risen in mob to prevent the inscription 
that was really placed on one of its tombstones, descriptive of 
aman who had lost bis life at the foot of a vicious mare on 
the way to brook: 

* As this man was leading her to drink, 
She kicked and killed him quicker’n a wink.” 
One would have thought that even conservative New Jersey 
would have been in rebellion at a child’s epitaph which in a 
village in that State reads thus: 
“ She was not smart, she was not fair, 
But hearts with grief for her are swellin’, 
All empty stands her little chair, 
She died of eatin’ watermelon,” 
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HOME. 

If the influence of the Evangelical Alliance is to be 
felt anywhere, certainly it ought to be in those churches 
where the mectings were held ; and accordingly it is no more 
than wasto be expected now to find the congregation of the 
Methodist Church on Fourth Avenue fraternizing with the 
Presbyterian Church opposite, and uniting in devotional ser 
vices with it. es 4 

Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost says, in the Baptist Tnion, 
that it isabsurd forany one longer to deny that there is a large 
and respectable minority, including both laymen and clergy- 
men, within regular Baptist churches who dissent from the 
doctrine and practice of close communion. But it is yet an 
unsolved question what is to be the status of these brethren 
in the churches. If open communion is a violation of the 
Word of God, Mr. Pentecost maintains that they must be 
treated as transgressors of the church discipline; if it is not 
such a violation, then full liberty must be allowed them. 
Which course will the close communists follow ? 


At the council of the Brooklyn Baptists last week, 
called to recognize a newly-formed Church on Marcy Avenue, 
there was another enlivening debate brought out by the open 
communion difficulty. Dr. Fulton had his doubts about the 
orthodoxy of the views of the new pastor, Rev. Dr. Jeffery, 
but the latter declined to answer any questions on the subject 
at that meeting, which had no other object than to recognize 
the Church. He was, however, closely pressed by Dr. Fulton 
and others, and he finally declared himself a true Baptist, when 
peace and harmony was restored. The Baptists’ waters are 
still troubled it seems in our sister city, and the vigilance with 
which heterodoxy on the common question is pursued indi- 
cates in a measure that there is real cause for such watch- 
fulness. 


The California Congregational churches have taken 
a step forward in organizing a woman's board of missions for 
the Pacific coast, and already local auxiliary societies are 
forming at different points. The Pacific puts the facts re- 
lating to the work generally in concise shay-e: * The Chris- 
tian women of our country have entered t!iis mission field 
with alacrity. Already more than a quarter of a million dol- 
Jars is gathered by them each year and expe:.ded in this new 
effort. More than two hundred Christian w ‘nen have given 
themselves to the work, and are already teasing their sisters 
the glad tidings. And already more than two wpndred heathen 
women Imve been induced to join the effor’. pot as converts 
orseholars only, butas teachers, Already negfly two hundred 
schools for heathen women have been esti, fished, and the 
number to whom the Gospel is spoken is !¢%gon."". The Cali- 
fornia women will be heartily welcomed ay , share in this 
new branch of missionary enterprise. SA 
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Rey. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea’s decisic 
flattering call to fill Dr. Wm. Adams’ pulp’ 
been received with joyful satisfaction vg 
own congregation in Brooklyn. He took % 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in that cit}3M] few years ago 
‘when it was small and feeble, and he now ie a flourishing 
society around him and achurch full of i felligent and de- 
voted hearers every Sunday. Very matey: his congrega- 
tion made every effort to keep him, going#*o far as to wait 
upon him in large delegations, and then’ solding a public 
meeting to give expression to their sentin;:nts of affection 
and resolve upon a protest against his depargire. This meet- 
ing was something out of the usual line, and was itself a high 
compliment to Dr. Duryea. Addresses were made by Drs. 
Baudington, Scudder, Talmage, and others, all sharing in the 
hope that the pastor in question would not leave Brooklyn; 
and letters, in a similar vein, were received from Rey. Mr. 
Beecher, Drs. Storrs, Cuyler, Wells, and others. In the midst 
of the meeting a note was read from Dr. Duryea, stating 
that he had determined to decline the New York call—an an- 
nouncement which, it may be imagined, was received with 
undisguised pleasure by the audience. 


For the Week of Prayer, January 4-11, 1874, the 
Evangelical Alliance sugfests the following as a suitable plan 
to be observed: Sunday, January 4. Subjects for sermons: 
The Unity of the Christian Church: the real oneness of true 
believers; hindrances and motives to union, etc.—Monday, 
the 5th. Confessions of our common unworthiness and guilt. 
Thanksgiving for national and domestic mercies, spiritual 
and temporal. Supplications for special blessings on the Week 
of Prayer.—Tuesday, 6th, Prayer for the Christian Church ; for 
her increase in faith and love; for persecuted Christians ; 
for Christian liberty; for the more abundant outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit—Wednesday, 7th, Prayer for Families. 
Home and parental influence ; for sons and daughters, the 
sick, the erring; prayer for criminals and educational insti- 
tutions.—Thursday, 8th, Prayer for nations: for peace among 
men; for public virtue; for the banishment of intemperance 
dishonesty, infidelity, and superstition ; and for the diffusion 
of pure and Christian literature. Friday, 9th, Prayer. For 
the evangelization of all Christian countries; for the conver- 
sion of Israel; for seamen; for missionaries; for the spread 
of the Gospel in heathen lands.—Saturday, 10th, Prayer. For 
the Christian ministry ; for Sunday-schools; for revivals.— 
Sunday, 11th, Sermons. Subject—Christ’s kingdom universal 
and everlasting; results of the Sixth General Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance. The exercises of the week will 
close in this city with a public meeting of the Alliance in 
Steinway Hall, when addresses are expected from Rey. Drs. 
Adams, William M. Taylor, Washburn, Hoyt, McClelland, 
Ganse, and others. 


Close upon the acceptance by Rev. Dr. Cheney of a 
Bishop's office in the “* Reformed Episcopal Church” follows 
his consecration by Bishop Cummins. The ceremony took 
place in Chicago, on the 14th inst., in the former's church be- 
fore a crowded audience. The exercises were simple, the 
Bishop preaching a sermon on the new movement and then 
performing the act of consecration. Four presbyters assist- 
ed—Rev. Messrs, Leacock and Feltwell, of New York, Galla- 
gher, of New Jersey, and Tucker, of Chicago. Dr. Cummins’s 
personal address to the new Bishop was tender and impressive, 
Before the ceremonies closed, a cordial and general invitation 
was extended to all Christians to remain and commune with 
the congregation at the table of their common Lord, an invi- 
tation which over two thousand persons accepted, This was 








THE CULRISTTAN UNION. 








the inspiring and significant scene of the occasion. Ina re- 
ported interview on the day before, which is doubtless cor- 
rect, Bishop Cummins is credited with saying that he antici- 
pated that the Low Church party of England and Ireland 
would avail themselves of the opportunity to turn their backs 
upon the innovations of the present century and go back to 
the Episcopal Church of the second century. Congratulatory 
letters had been received from those countries, and also from 
an eminent divine of the Church of England in Canada. 
Seven clergymen had already joined the movement, and 
twenty or more others have expressed themselves as ready to 
join it. The Bishop added, furthermore, that there would 
soon be a Reformed Episcopal church at Peoria, with the Rey. 
A. G. Tyng as rector, and that several ministers of the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian churches would unite in this ecclesi- 
astical departure. 


PERSONAL.—The late Seth Adams, of Boston, made 
a large number of bequests in his will to charitable institu- 
tions in that city. To the Needle Women’s Society, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Industrial Society, and 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals he left 
a thousand dollars each ; to the Consumptive’s Home, thirty 
thousand dollars; to the Home for Aged Men and the Asso- 
ciation for the Relief of Aged Females, twenty thousand dol- 
lars each; to the Home for Little Wanderers, ten thousand ; 
Boston Provident Association, five thousand; and to several 
other societies smaller sums. He also gave a liberal amount 
to the town of Rochester, N. H., to be known as the * Adams 
Fund,”’ the income of which is to go to poor widows and or- 
phans of that place.—Miss Smiley, the Quakeress preacher, 
occupied Rev. Dr. Budington’s pulpit, in Brooklyn, on a re- 
cent Sunday afternoon, and delivered a fine discourse on “ The 
Unsearchable Riches of Christ.’”” Her week-day lectures to the 
ladies on Old Testament topics afforded her hearers a good op- 
portunity to observe what a wealth of knowledge she has ac- 
quired in her lifetime and what uncommon scholarship she 
brings to bear upon the subjects she attempts to elucidate. 
But more than all is the humble piety and deep Christian ex- 
perience which inspires her thoughts and runs through all her 
words.—Rey. Newman Hall, who is probably now on his way 
back to England, raised, during his brief tour in this country, 
nearly all the money he wanted for the completion of the 
Lincoln tower of his new church in London. One half of the 
requisite amount he had already secured in bis own country. 





FOREIGN. 


Emperor William is drawing the cords still tighter 
around his Catholic subjects, or rather their Fathers in the 
Church, his last pull being the promulgation of an ordinance 
requiring that in future all Bishops, upon their installation, 
shall swear to maintain the completest subordination to the 
state, and codperation in the suppression of all disloyal in- 
trigues. This is very much of an “ iron.clad” oath, and it is 
not very likely that any of the Pope’s faithful supporters will 
take it. In faet, the Emperor probably intended to make it 
so strong and bitter that they couldn’t. 





“Latimer’s Candle: is it to be put out?’ was the ex- 
pressive title ef a lecture recently delivered in London by 
Rey. Hugh Stowell Brown. In view of the apparent progress 
of Catholicism in England, there is some anxiety felt among 
the ardent Protestants of the kingdom, which shows itself in 
various forms. Mr. Brown’s lecture was called forth partly 
in response to this anxiety ; and it was just the text for the 
oceasion that he took when he quoted the famous saying of 
Latimer at the stake: “Be of good comfort, Master Ridley ; 
play the man. We shall this day light such a candle, by God's 
grace in England as I trust shall never be put out.” 


The Week. 


{From Tucsday, Dec. 16, to Monday, Dec. 22. 





Another prominent member of the Tammany régime, 
Henry W. Genet, has been found guilty. Sentence is not yet 
pronounced, but the maximum punishment for the crime of 
which he stands convicted is five years in the State prison, 
and a fine of about $20,000. Genet was charged with having 
under false pretences obtained Mayor Hall's signature toa 
warrant for $4,800, and drawing the money from the City 
Treasury. His guilt was proven beyond question, although 
he appears to have cherished the hope of acquittal to the last, 
This is only one of several indictments of a similar nature, 
but it is understood that he will not be tried on the others 
until after his present sentence has been served out. The con- 
viction of this man is particularly appropriate as a comment 
upon our local politics, for it was ascertained prior to the last 
election that he could have been sent to the Legislature by a 
majority in the 2ist district, had he not been under a criminal 
indictment at the time. 


Secretary Belknuap’s letter in regard to the Freed- 
men’s Bureau deficit was sent at once to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, before which General Howard appeared on 
Wednesday, and after signifying his willingness to answer 
the charges before such a court as may be ordered, filed a 
letter with the Committee, stating his desire to facilitate a 
thorough examination, formally waiving such exemptions as 
may properly be claimed under the statute of limitations, and 
expressing the belief that he is fully able to prove his own 
non-responsibility in the frauds which, as alleged by the Sec- 
retary, occurred under his Commissionership. There is some 
question whether it is possible for a military court to disre- 
gard the statute of limitations in such a case as this, even if 
the accused consents to such a course. Military commissions, 
however, as they existed during the war, had greater latitude 
of jurisdiction than simple courts martial, and General How- 
ard may be accomimodated by examination before some such 
tribunal with special powers. 

News from Santo Domingo has been progressing 
pretty steadily from bad to worse during the last few wecks, 
At first there came rumors of revolt against Baez. These 
were denied with apparent authority, and then fora while 
every one forgot that such an island as Hayti existed. Now 
there comes the announcement that the revolt is a fact, and 
that Baez's overthrow is extremely probabk, if not already 
accomplished. Of course most Americans are interested in this 
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intelligence, out of curiosity to see how it will affect the Sa- 
mana Bay Company, and through it the United States, Woe 
are happy to say that there is little danger that the Company 
will be unfavorably affected, and by consequence still loss 
that our Government will be involved. The President has 
been so anxious to avoid all appearance of interference that 
no naval vessels have beep allowed to frequent Haytiamw wa- 
ters since the Samana Company has been in existenc2. 

Boston was a little ahead of Philadelphia in that she 
took forcible measures against taxation on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1773, whereas the Declaration, which gaye its name 
to Independence Hall, was not signed at Philadelphia until 
more than two years afterwards. Boston, therefore, was in 
high spirits on Tuesday last, which was the hundredth anni- 
versary of the night when an orderly mob of citizens went on 
board King George's tea-ships and emptied the contents of 
the chests into the harbor. The men marched down to the 
wharves, keeping step as well as they could to the first Yan- 
kee music that ever sounded defiance to the king. Tea-par- 
ties of various kinds were held all over New England on Tues- 
day night, ané in many other parts of the country besides, 
but so far as we have seen only one sample of the real original 
tea was shown. This was brought in a vial to the meeting at 
Faneuil Hall by Mr. Edward Everett Hale, and even this small 
sample would not have been saved for posterity had not the 
careful wife of Major Melville emptied ber husband's jack- 
boots on his return from the “ tea-party ” a hundred years 
ago. Doubtless more of the tea would have been saved had 
the “‘rioters”’ been less in earnest. As it was, the filling of 
pockets and private receptacles was so sternly prohibited and 
guarded against that few dared attempt it,.and the Major's 
jack-boots are therefore entitled to the thanks of the present 
generation. 





Bahia Honda, an obscure Cuban port some sixty 
miles from Havana, was selected by the Spanish authorities 
for the surrender of the Virginius. Hither, on Tuesday, the 
United States steamer Despatch proceeded with a prize crew 
on board, and Captain Whiting, of the flag-ship. Worcester, 
who had been designated by the Secretary of War as the re- 
ceiving officer. The ceremony of delivery was as unosten- 
tatious as is possible in a transaction of this kind, and it 
was quite as well that it should be so. The Virginius will 
be taken to some American port, and her case decided upon 
before a regular court. There is little doubt that she will be 
condemned in short order, and forfeited for violation of the 
neutrality laws, unless, which. is extremely improbable, Mr. 
Patterson, the alleged owner, puts in an appearance. It is im- 
politic for the real owners to appear, whoever they may be. 
If they are Americans, they may be held liable for violution 
of the neutrality laws, and if they are aliens, they had no busi- 
ness to fly the American flag. The question wiil now assume 
its proper shape, namely, an inquiry into the facts concerning 
the executions. To this inquiry it is probable that England 
will be a party, though nothing positive has as yet heen made 
public as to the course which she intends to take. Semi-offi- 
cial information from Spain is favorable to the permanence 
of Castelar’s government, which has been in more or less dan- 
ger ever since our recent excitement. Meantime, the siege of 
Carthagena continues, and there seems to be no reason why it 
should end one way or the other at present. The Cuban in- 
surgents have been considerably more active since the world’s 
attention has been turned temporarily in their direction. 
They have, it is believed, assaulted, captured, and sacked one 
or two towns, abandoning the ruins asof no farther use, when 
resistance was over. It will be very difficult, supposing that 
the Spaniards concede belligerent rights, to. enforce the ob- 
servance of the rules of war. The habits of four years are 
not to be broken up in a day, and until.one side or the other 
obtains a decided advantage, it is useless to hope that the vol- 
unteers and the insurgents will cease to murder and burn 
after their established custom. Spaniards gave the word 
“guerilia’” to the world, and they are now taking the conse- 
quences, 





It was merely @ eoincidence that gold went down at 
about the time that news of the adjournment of Congress 
reached Wall Street; but the fact that it did so is singularly 
appropriate, in view of the relief generally felt at the action, 
or rather non-action, on some important questions, of our 
legislators thus far. The harm done in Congress since the 
first Monday in December is mainly of a negative character. 
In the three weeks that bave passed since then little has 
been done, except to organize and decide upon the length of 
the holiday recess. All therest of the time has been ccop- 
sumed in debate on salary, currency, and other questions, and 
in introducing a few thousand bills, predestined, most, of 
them, to an early death in committee. Perhaps we ought to 
congratulate ourselves that such is the case; but it is dis- 
couraging to those of us who still believe that Congress ex- 
ists nominally for the good of the country, to see how utterly 
unable our legislators are to rise above local and partisan 
views, when questions of national importance are. before 
them. Of course, allowance must be made for the delays in- 
separable from the opening of a new Congress; but, if really 
representative men had been sent to Washingtog, the holiday 
adjournment could not have taken place without definite 
action on at least one ortwo questions of pressing importance. 
Bills authorizing the payment of the loan of 1858 and grant- 
ing five million dollars for the equipment ef the Navy have 
passed both Houses. A salary bill passed the House on Wed- 
nesday, fixing the pay of Senators and Members at $6,000, 
which is areduction of $1,500 from the rate voted last March, 
but isan increase of $1,000 on the old rate. The salaries of 
other officials, from the President down, are left at the in. 
ereased rate. Members of Congress, therefore, retain the 
amount drawn since March 4th—that is about $2,000, and re- 
ceive $1,000 in addition ; that is to say, if the Senate agree, 
each man will receive $3,000 more than he would have done if 
the notorious bill of last spring had not been passed. Asitis 
not an increase of salaries, as such, that we disapprove, this 
bill, upon its face, is well enough, but, taken as a whole, it is 
feeble, as a reform measure, and utterly inadequate when 
considered in its relation to the retro-active clause which 
made the bill of last March so abominable. Let us hope that 
the Senate will force a better conclusion after public opinion 
has made itself heard during the reccss., 


Pennsylvania has been drifting into a crisis for 
several years, under the auspices of a ring which does not 
differ very much in its morals and objects from that which 
recently owned this city. The State and its chief city 
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have been sadly at a loss to know what to do about it 
until the Legislature was persuaded, or frightened, into or- 
dering a constitutional convention, which did the right thing 
in suggesting amendments, that are denounced by politi- 
cians in general, and the ring in particular, as disgraceful 
to the age in which we live. The vote was ordered for Tues- 
day last, and as the time approached sundry preventive tricks 
were tried, among which was an injunction issued by Justice 
Agnew. The machinery for making fraudulent returns ap- 
pears to have been set in operation; but so overwhelming 
was the vote in favor of the constitution that ordinary devices 
for false counting, and so on, proved inadequate. The con- 
stitution thus popularly adopted provides for a new basis of 
representation in the State Legislature, by lengthening the 
term of Senator to four years and of Representatives to two 
years, these having been heretofore, respectively, three years 
and one year in length. The regular sessions are to be bien- 
nial, instead of annual. The Senate will consist of 50 mem- 
bers. A ratio of representation for the Lower House is 
ascertained by dividing the population of the State by 200. 
Each county to have at least one representative, and as many 
more as it has two-hundredths of the entire population. 
Special legislation is carefully guarded against by an elabor- 
ate set of rules, which ought to accomplish the end for which 
they are designed. The Governor may veto particular items 
in appropriation bills, and he cannot pardon criminals with- 
out the recommendation of three of the highest State ofllcers. 
In the matter of suffrage, the word “ white” isdropped from 
the Constitution. Ballots are to be numbered and recorded 
by election officers, and any voter is at liberty to sign his 
ballot. In the words of the Hon. Wayne McVeagh, who has 
written an admirable letter on the subject: 

* “The new Constitution saves the sinking fund to the tax- 
payers; it removes from the pardoning power every sus- 
picion of improper motives; it Seralehes ample protection to 
the ballot-box ; it does all in its power to destroy the lobby; 
it abolishes special legislation; it endeavors to preserve the 
dignity of the Legislature by orderly procedure; it closes a 
source of alleged corruption by preventing legislative grants 
to particular corporations; it refuses to impair the useful- 
ness or infringe the rights of railway companies, but it re- 
forms their abuses with an unsparing hand, limits them to the 
objects of their creation, and clothes the right of the people 
to use them without unjust discrimination, with the inviol- 
able sanctions of the fundamental law.” 


The Little Folks, 


A LITTLE CHRISTMAS SERMON, 
BY HARRIET Mc EWEN KIMBALL. 








\HILDREN dear, I heard ye say: 
/ ‘Morrows, haste and haste away; 
Bring the merry Christimas Day! 


Blithest Carol, sweetest Chime, 
Hearts that dance to peal and rhyme, 
Welcome in the happy time! 


Starry Tree, shine out anew, 
Glittering as with golden dew, 
Gay with fruits of every hue!” 
This is what ye said, I trow: 

Little children, hearken now 

Ere ye pluck the freighted bough ; 


Ponder what the Carols mean: 
What the Chime rung out between, 
What the laden Evergreen. 


“ Glory be to God Most High!” 
Sang His angels in the sky 
When the Lord to men drew nigh. 


* Peace on earth—good will and peace; 
Love shall reign, and wrong shall cease, 
He is born—the Prince of Peace!” 


Just for love of us He came, 
Took His sweetly tender Nane— 
Jesus! stoopéd to our shame. 


**T will save you’’—thus He said; 
* Tam Life; your life is dead; 
I will give you life instead!” 


Little children, closest prest 
To the loving Saviour's breast, 
Surely ye must love Him best! 


This is love:—to do His will; 
Speaking truth; forsaking ill; 
Bearing and forbearing still; 


Battling selfishness within 
(Where He only sees the sin) 
Till through Him at last ye win; 


Sorrowing over evil wrought— 
Open deed or secret thought; 
Straightway doing as ye ought; 


Blessing all for His dear sake, 
As His blessing ye partake; 
Happier—thus—His world to make, 


This is love; a scrvice light, 
Done with all your little might: 
None shall fail to do it right. . 


Let your little hearts reply 
To the angels in the sky : 
“ Love shall reign eternally! 
God is love forevermore ; 
Love we Him, and Him adore 
In the Christ-Child born of yore.” 


Let your lives ring out His praise 
Like a chime His finger sways: 
Sweet as carols be your days. 
Beautiful with holiness, 

Let your daily deeds confess 

In whose Name ye seek to bless. 

This is what the Carols mean; 

What the Chime rung clear between $ 
What the bounteous Evergreen. 











A CHRISTMAS STORY, 


BY R. W. RAYMOND. 





I.—GARRET LODGINGS. 


WAS a very useful, as well as a tolerably 
ornamental member of society. Perhaps I 
should rather say, he had been ornamental when he 
was young; for it cannot be denied, that as he grew 
old he grew ragged and dirty. But this I will stoutly 
maintain, that his age and his grimy face made no 
difference to people who knew his real worth. All ex- 
cept the extremely fastidious and foolish valued him 
as highly as ever, and were sincerely glad to take him 
by the hand. I mean their hands, not his; for X was 
a ten-dollar bill! Some days they thought more of 
him than usual, some days rather less; that depended 
on their views about the value of gold—a consideration 
which affects us more than it should, in our estimation 
of our acquaintances. But he was always welcome, 
there is no doubt of that. 

X was a fellow of a roving sort. He never staid 
long in one place, but was always changing his lodg- 
ings, going about, as he said, doing good. But heasked 
no praise for his bevevelence, Jf you had seen him at 
work buying coal and ¢lotiing for the poor, or books 
and flowers for the rich, paying debts, giving employ- 
ment to laborers, running in and out of banks on busi« 
ness, and had complimented him on his quiet but 
incessant and beneficent activity, he would have said, 
no doubt, *‘ Bless you, my dear fellow, I don’t deserve 
any thanks for that. It is my nature to do this sort of 
thing. That’sallIam good for. I can’t keep up my 
circulation without it. It's my constitutional exercise. 
As for the generosity you seem to see in my behavior, 
I can't claim that. It’s a mere legal-tenderness of 
character!’ But if X had said all that to you, I war- 
rant you would not have thought any the less of him. 
You would have regarded him, as everybody did, in 
the light of a benefactor; and you would have de- 
clared ‘* There may be persons of more sterling value, 
but they are not common. Give us plenty like X and 
we will be content.” 

At the time my story commences, X had lodgings 
that he didn’t like. For an individual of his active 
habits to be cooped up in an old glove, the glove being 
in the toe of a stocking, the stocking rolled up in a 
towel, and the towel tucked under a pile of night- 
gowns and flannel things in the left-hand back corner 
of the third trunk (counting from the step-ladder and 
not including band-boxes, candle-boxes or soap-boxes) 
in Mrs. Joshua Homebody’s attic, was anything but 
pleasant. To explain the previous history of X would 
involve a long story and not the one I mean to tell. 
Sufficient to say that Mrs. Joshua Homebody had in- 
vited him out of Mr. Homebody’s pocket after Mr. 
Homebody had been drawing his month’s salary; that 
she had marked him with ink in one corner, just under 
the head of Daniel Webster, so asto know him again 
if she lost him; that she had kept him about the house 
for a week or so, hiding him every night in a new 
place and looking him up in the morning to make sure 
that he hadn’t run away with the cook. Finally she 
read some frightful story in the evening paper about 
the great demand for him and a million more like him 
to move the crops out West, and the great difficulty 
of finding them when they were wanted. When she 
asked Mr. Homebody about the matter he said it was 
too true, everybody wanted ’em at any price; but 
women couldn’t understand such things and all she 
needed to know was that she mustn’t come round him 
looking for another X; for he hadn’t got any, and 
didn’t know where he could get any if the present 
state of things should continue; she had better hang 
on to what she had; there was going to bea panic, if 
she knew what that was; and anyhow, wouldn't she 
let him gotosleep! Did she expect a man was going 
to worry all day and tvlk about it all night? The re- 
sult of it was that Mrs. Homebody, being a prudent 
woman, arose in the morning, took X out of her slip- 
per where he had passed a chilly night, and buried him 
in the garret in the manner already described. Whether 
she understood finance or not, she behaved just like a 
financier in a panic. 

What was her precise object she did not know; in 
which point also she resembled the financiers in gene- 
ral. Perhaps if a reporter had interviewed her on the 
garret stairs, and had not been mistaken for a burglar 
—a danger to which enterprising reporters are fre- 
quently exposed—she would have said she had put X 
in the garret in order to have him handy in case of a 
rainy day. But no reporter asked her and conse- 
quently she did not know. There are lots of things of 
which we are profoundly ignorant until we are asked; 
and then, rather than confess our ignorance, we sud- 
denly discover that we know all about them. 

No better illustration of this principle could be found, 
by the way, than little Miss Homebody, aged seven, and 
called Sophy when she was good, and Sophronia when 
she was naughty. She was always doing queer things; 
and she never did anything that she could have ex- 
plained beforehand, or anything that she couldn't 
explain afterwards. But I have got ahead of my 
story. I am coming to little Miss Homebody as fast 
as I can, only I must be permitted first to repeat, lest 
it should be forgotten, that X was in the garret and 
had been there for a fortmight; and a very dismal time 
he was having. 





IIl.—SorpnrontaA HomeEpopy. 

That child was enough to puzzle Solomon and worry 
Job and drive Nebuchadnezzar crazy before bis time! 
She had no brothers or sisters, and so she behaved, all 
by herself, like a large family. She made friends with 
the furniture, romped with umbrellas, went out rid- 
ing with rocking chairs, made calls on the wardrobes 
and closets, held long conversations with the clothes, 
taught the flat-irons their A, B, C, and told fairy stories 
to the fire. You never knew what intimate friend she 
might have behind the door. To you it might appear 
appear as if only a broom stood there; but if you 
carelessly touched that apparent broom you would 
perhaps be informed, with tears, that you had fatally 
injured a beautiful young lady afflicted with a dread- 


ful spi, whose doctor had said that she must stand 
perfec: 'y still for a month and not be touched on any 
accou t. Sophy was full of odd notions like that, 
which she invented herself, and which sometimes 


seeme to get badly mixed in her mind with the real 
facts: sund her, 

Aun’ Sophronia, her father’s eldest sister, after 
whom she was named, was fond of her, and therefore 
could not bare to blame her; but even Aunt Sophronia 
was sometimes severely tried. One day, while visiting 
at the house, the old lady asked her what she had been 
duiug the day before; and Sophy told her she had rid- 
den up Broadway on a coal-blatk horse with a dia- 
mond in one eyé, just as fast as—as a fire-engine 
going to a fire; and a band of hnitisic, all on black 
horses, rode ahead, and when the horses were tired 
they all got off and walked, and they walked and they 
walked till they came to the end, and there was the 
sea-serpent eating pine-apples. 

“Mercy on us, child!” cried the astonished old lady, 
“what will become of you if you tell such stories as 
that?’’ But Sophy insisted it was true, and offered to 
prove it; so they went into the parlor, which repre- 
sented Broadway, and there were the mahogany chairs 
with black hair-cloth seats—real horse-hair, as Sophy 
said, triumphantly; they were the horses; and away 
down at the end was a foot-stool, with a marvellous 
piece of worsted work on the top, wrought by Mrs. 
Joshua Homebody in her young days—and that was 
the sea-serpent eating pine-apples! Aunt Sophronia 
put on her spectacles, took a good look at it, and said: 
‘* Well, my dear, if it is’nt that, I don’t know what it 
is,formy part. But you needn't tell your mother I say 
so.”” Then, entering a little more into the spirit of the 
thing, she added: “TI don’t see your band of music.” 

**Ho!” replied Sophy, as if she had been expecting 
that very objection, “ you can’t see music! Of course 
not.”” With that she tossed her curly head, and looked 
so knowing and so sure of her ground that Aunt 
Sophronia prudently retreated, and began on another 
point. 

* But your horses have’nt got any diamonds in their 
eyes.” 

Miss Homebody was ready for her there, ‘ Show 
me their eyes,” quoth she, briefly ; and when that hope- 
less task was declined, of course her next piece of logic 
wasacrusher. “If you can’t find their eyes, how can 
you tell what they haven't got in them?” The old 
lady feebly suggested that no horse that ever she saw 
had a diamond in hiseye. “Did you ever look to 
see?” said the unmerciful young person; * I have, lots 
of times.”’ And then, not content with having got a 
decided victory on that line of argument, she clinched 
it, quite unnecessarily, by adding: ** And besides, even 
if—why your kind of borse is another kind alto- 
gether!” 

I think that Aunt Sophronia herself was a little re- 
sponsible for the odd fancies that crowded Sopby’s 
head; for she told her stories and gave her books, and 
sometimes helped her along in her imaginary adven- 
tures, by pretending to be whatever the child wished. 
Only Sophy would never say beforehand, as most chil- 
dren would do, * Now, you pretend to be Mrs. So-and- 
So, and I'll be another lady come to make acall.”” It 
would happen, probably, in some such way as this: 
Aunt Sophronia would call Sophy three or four times, 
without getting an answer; and at last Sophy would 
reply gravely: ‘‘ Mrs. Cunningham, what are you mak- 
ing sucha noise about? Have you lost your little girl?” 

“Yes; I’ve lost my little Sophy, and I want her to 
come and be dressed for awalk. Pray,may I ask your 
name?” her aunt would say. 

“My name is Lady Gray,” she would answer grave- 
ly. ‘‘Ilam astonished you don’t remember me; I was 
an old friend of your dear father’s, and I think I 
would like to take a walk with you, if you can’t find 
your little girl!” 

But f cannot undertake to describe any more of 
Sophy’s ways and doings. Her mother used frequently 
to get out of all patience with her, for really she car- 
ried the thing too far. It’s all very well to play this 
and that; but when you get so that you don’t know 
your own name or the names of your friends, and 
really think the front stairs are Mount Popocatapetl 
and the kitchen range is a voleano, it is too much for 
sensible people to bear. If Sophy had had other 
children to play with, she would have been cured of 
this habit; for she wouldn’t have had her own way in 
the make-believe world all the time, and so she would 
have come back oftener to the real one. You can’t 
turn chairs into horses, if another magician insists on 
making camels of them. The result is that they have 
to take turns at being one thing and the other, and 
nobody can forget that at bottom they are chairs. 

Or if Suphy had been sent to a Kindergarten, she 
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would have had opportunity to exercise her busy fancy 
in other ways; and she would have been taught to ob- 
serve and study things until she would have made the 
great discovery that the real world is nore interesting 
than any imaginary one that can be inyented to take 
its place. Her active little fingers woul have had deli- 
cate and ingenious work to do—work tliat would have 
seemed like play, but would have had more real va- 
riety, as well as more use, in it. 

Two things must be said about Sopty that I think 
could scarcely be said of most children “s full of imag- 
ination as she was. She was afraid of n¢thing; and she 
never told lies to escape blame or puniriiment. If you 
wanted to know who had done some piece of mischief, 
and asked her about it, she was quite likely to reply 
in some odd way. Perhaps she would:ise, at the time, 
a stranger, traveling through the towa; but in that 
case, she would remark that she accidentally saw a 
little girl, whose name she had underst*od was Sophy, 
commit the mischief referred to, and slice believed that 
little girl was very sorry. Or she wuld say it had 
been done by an intimate friend of hess, whose name 
she could not remember, but since it wis her friend, it 
would be only fair to lay the blame up“a her. 

Her fearlessness was quite remarks:)le for one so 
full of fancies. She would go into a de?k room, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, although she seemed to 
believe that it was full of living thing*-that the bed 
and the pictures could speak if they “hose, and that 
invisible people were walking about on the carpet. One 
reason for this was the fact that her sunt had never 
told her such vulgar and ridiculous -host-stories or 
stories of cruelty and fear as many chil“iren hear from 
their nurses and relatives. But anotiter reason was 
her quiet, childlike faith in the protectsn of God and 
His good angels. ’ 
III.—THE BooxsrxDER} 

On the same block as the house of tlt» Homeboays, 
Old Morocco kept house and bound bvoks, all in two 
fourth-story rooms. The outer room h#d a half-illegi- 
ble sign over the door, which he hag bought at an 
auction sale, one year when work was plenty. In its 
brilliant youth, the sign had said, FAsH!oONABLE BIND- 
ING Done Here, in Russia, CALF, OR Morocco. Now 
it said nothing to speak of, except Morocco. You 
might study ita long time without msking any more 
of it. So the lodgers on the lower floozs fell into the 
habit of regarding it asa door-plate merely, and the 
bookbinder as *Oid Morocco.” Not that he was so 
very old—fifty, perhaps; but he wore spectacles, and 
stooped a little in walking, and his hair ‘vas thin. 

Times had gone rather hard with him. The thriving 
business that he once did had receiveci a fatal blow 


from the burning down of the building «hat contained . 


his shop. Of course he had saved nobing from the 
fire. Bookbinders are always up at the top of the 
house, and when there is a fire they ar« sure to have 
everything spoilt. What the flames don’t consume 
the water ruins. But that wasn’t the wo:st. The book- 
binder’s wife caught a dreadful cold and fever that 
night, and was sick @ long time, so that his stock of 
mouey in the savings-bank all went to ‘he doctor and 
the apothecary. Then the times gre harder, until 
there were hardly any books to be bound. People 
kept their pamphlets and said they cou/dn’t afford to 
to have them bound just yet; or those who did orucr 
anything were very siowin paying for it. The boy 
that helped in the bindery had to be discharged; and 
Old Morocco was left with his invalid wife and two 
children. They had lost their elder children years be- 
fore; and these two were eight and ten years old—just 
big enough, as their father said, in his cheerful way, to 
be a great comfort. 

This remark was a good example of his habit of look- 
ing on the bright side of things. W4en the shop 
burned, he thought it was a mercy none of the chil- 
dren were hurt; when his wife’s fever used up all their 
savings, he was thankful that she lived through it, and 
he didn’t mind any losses, in comparison with that 
great blessing; when work fell off, he said he was glad 
he had more time to attend to the family. He was 
always impressing upon Jane, ten years old, how for- 
tunate it was that she was older than Willie, so that 
she could take care of him. If Willie had been the 
elder, it would have been fortunate that he could take 
care of Jane. 

Among his subjects for congratulation was,the ar- 
rangement of the two rooms. It was so handy to boil 
potatoes or Indian meal for breakfast on the little 
stove in the bindery, and, when they had been re- 
moved, to put on the paste, without loss of time or 
fue}. And the work-bench made such 4 capital bed- 
stead for the children at night! In the day-time, if 
anybody came on business, the childrer could scuttle 
away in a hurry into the other roomy and shut the 
door, till the customer was gone; and ‘ben the door 
could be opened again, and the children could come 
out, and, their mother’s bed being pu!ted round, so 
that she could see through the dvor what was going on, 
it was really very sociable. 

Jane was getting so that she could stitch the book- 
sheets, as her mother used to do; and as for Willie, he 
could at least pass the paste, or climb ©n the press to 
“help squeeze,”’ as he said. When the beokbinder let- 
tered the backs of the books, after they were bound, 
that was a delightful moment for the chiidren! Then 
they mounted on two stoois, and looked over his two 
shoulders, holding their breath, lest they should blow 
the gold-leaf away. And when a volume was quite 
complete and ready for delivery, Jane would carry it 
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very carefully into the other room, while Willie 
pranced around her like a whole troop of Arabs, cry- 
ing ‘“‘ Look, mother, we did that!’? And Old Morocco 
would look over his spectacles through the door, and 
nod, well-pleased to hear his wife say: ‘‘That is as 
handsome a job asI ever saw. Give my regards to the 
bookbinder, and tell him he’s a master-hand.” Back 
the young ones would go with the message; and Old 
Morocco would listen to it as gravely as if he had not 
overheard a bit of it in advance, and would reply, 
‘“‘Give my best respects to the lady, and say I shall be 
proud and happy to do another job for her, on reason- 
able terms.””’ They managed, after all, to be right jolly 
at the bookbinder’s. 

On the day I am thinking of, Old Morocco had just 
finished a piece of work for Mrs. Joshua Homebody. 
It was nothing less than five volumes of the Christian 
Union, bound in elegant style, with the title on the 
back, and, on the side of each, the name of the owner. 
Two dollars a volume was very cheap for such work 
as that; and as he rolled down his shirt-sleeves, and 
put on his well-worn coat and hat, to carry the heavy 
bundle home, be thought with a good deal of pleasure 
of the ten dollars he would receive, and the manner in 
which he would lay out the money. Some warm 
stockings and mittens for the children—yes, and he 
would put the mittens in the stockings, and so make a 
regular Christmas of it; for to-morrow was Christ- 
mas! Then two dollars must be laid aside for the 
rent, and two dollars for paper and leather, and two 
dollars toward the next ton of coal. Perhaps there 
would be enough left to warrant an oyster supper, say 
six oysters for his wife, and two apiece for the rest, all 
round, with plenty of the soup for everybody. With 
his dear frowsy old head full of these visions, he cheer- 
ily bade the family good-by, and departed, humming 
his favorite hymn, When I can read my title clear. 
Old Morocco professed to like that hymn, because it 
reminded him of his trade, as did also his other favor- 
ite, Blest be the tie that binds. 


IV. Sopny’s MISTAKE. 


Mrs. Joshua Homebody was down in the kitchen, 
making Christmas pies for the next day, when Sophy 
presented herself at the door. “ Mrs. Homebody,” said 
she, ‘‘I am delighted tosee you. I think of going up- 
town, where a good many of your friends live, to look 
about a little, and see what I would like to buy. Have 
you any objections, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Homebody intimated that she didn’t care much 
what became of her visitor, provided she kept out of 
the kitchen. So Sophy went up-town, which, as she 
understood the phrase, was up-garret; and there she 
visited one store—tbat is to say, one trunk—after an- 
other, looking over their contents with a great deal of 
curiosity, and talking to imaginary merchants as she 
did so, but finally returning everything to its place, 
with the remark that it was pretty hard times, and she 
guessed she wouldn’t buy—which was what she had 
heard her mother say on similar occasions. At last 
she came to the trunk in which X lay buried. He 
heard her coming and longed to get out, but could not 
speak. Under ordinary circumstances, greenbacks 
have nothing to say, except what you read on their 
face; and that’s not much in the dark. Even when 
the entire money market is “ tight,’’ greenbacks mere- 
ly get ‘“‘high,”’ and retire quietly to sleep it off. 

This was a favorite trunk of Sophy’s, because it had 
brass knobs outside, which she chose to consider gold, 
and because, moreover, the upper part contained a 
venerable silk shawl, and a poke-bonnet of a very an- 
cient pattern, belonging to Aunt Sophronia. And 
when once, in the character of Lady Gray, she had 
said to Aunt Sophronia (who was figuring for the time 
as the Duchess of East New York), ‘‘ Dear Duchess, if 
I should call at your gold palace some day, do you 
happen to have a bonnet and shawl that you could 
lend me for little Sophy Homebody? She hasn’t any- 
thing fit to be seen, except what’s locked up in the 
wardrobe for Sundays’’—the Duchess had replied, 
“Certainly, my dear Lady Gray; there’s a shawl and 
bonnet and gloves that belonged to my aunt Sophro- 
nia; only tell your young friend to be very careful of 
them, and bring them back in good order.”’ 

On the present occasion, therefore, Sophy, after pre- 
tending to ring at one of the golden knobs, lifted the 
lid of the trunk, and said brightly, ‘‘Good morning; I 
suppose the Duchess is out. It’s no matter; I will just 
step up into her room, after a bundle.’”’ Then she took 
out the shawl, and drew it over her shoulders, and 
pulled it back and forward two or three times, as ladies 
always do, to settle it right. When that was satis- 
factory, she extinguished herself with the bonnet, 
which, once fairly on, permitted her to see in no direc- 
tion, except straight ahead. This formidable bonnet, 
with a head away in the rear end of it, then plunged 
its front into the trunk again, and a voice was heard 
saying from the interior, ‘‘ Why, Eliza, where is the 
other glove? The Duchess always had two gloves!” 
For a few minutes there was a very energetic search, 
extending gradually into those down-stairs purts of 
the trunk with which the Duchess had nothing to do. 
The poke-bonnet rooted away, as if it had been a rhi- 
noceros; but finally it emerged triumphant. ‘ There, 
Eliza!” said Sophy, ‘don’t let me ever catch you be- 
ing so careless again. If I had not happened to call, 
that glove would have been lost, and you might have 
been put in prison, or sent to bed, or goodness knows.” 

With that she shut the lid of the golden palace, and 
went down stairs, with the shawl trailing a yard be- 





hind her, and the bonnet scouting almost as far, one 
would have said, in advance. On the floor below she 
paused to put on her gloves, and lo! in the palm of 
the second glove she found X. Now, Sophy was by no 
Means so ignorant as not to know that X was money. 
Philosophers might doubt it; nevertheless, she knew 
it. But her experience of money had been confined to 
pennies and nickel half-dimes and ten-cent notes; and 
she thought X was a ten-cent note, only larger and 
bandsomer than usual. The discovery seemed quite 
providentialtoher. She had been dunning ber mother 
that very morning for ten cents, fairly earned, accord- 
ing to agreement, by dressing her own self (all but the 
top-button behind) for ten mornings, without once 
stopping to gossip with the furniture or the canary, or 
pretending that she was somebody else, or worrying 
people with questions. So she trailed, as fast as dignity 
would allow, down the next flight of stairs, to tell her 
mother she had found ten cents, and to get permission 
to confiscate it. 

This brought her to the main floor, and she still had 
to descend to the basement. But just as she reached 
the head of the basement-stairs, she heard her mother 
going to the outer door below, to answer a knock; and 
not wishing at that particular instant to appear as 
Lady Gray, and to be told by her mother, in the 
presence of strangers, that she was merely a silly child, 
traipsing about in old duds that were a mile too big for 
her, she drew back a little, and remained unseen. But 
she could see and hear pretty clearly; and this is what 
she saw and heard, though without understanding it 
thoroughly. 

When the door opened, a threadbare, stooping, pre- 
maturely old, but very cheerful and kindly man, 
with a bundle in his arms, stepped within. ‘Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Homebody; I have brought those 
Christian Unions. You know you wanted them cer- 
tainly before Christmas. Surprise for Mr. Homebody, 
perhaps?” And Old Morocco stole a glance at Mrs. 
Homebody, indicating an earnest hope that she was in 
a good-natured, cash-paying mood. 

But she was not particularly good-natured just then 
—nobody is, in the middle of a baking—and moreover, 
she was in the economical temper. Economy, with 
some people, means to postpone paying debts, and 
never to let go a bit of money without being obliged 
to. So she said, indifferently, ‘‘ Well, you can leave 
the bundle, and call again. We will see if it suits.” 

Old Morocco made another attempt. He untied the 
string, opened the bundle (slily putting the string in 
his pocket, to serve for another bundle), and displayed 
the books. There could be no doubt, it was a beauti- 
ful piece of work; and Mrs. Homebody couldn’t help 
saying so. But she still fought off the evil moment of 
paying away money, though she did not for an instant 
intend to repudiate her obligation. ‘ Really,” she said, 
“you must call again. I cannot possibly pay such a 
large bill now ’—here she thought suddenly of X up 
in the garret, and added—* without great inconve- 
nience. These are hard times, you must remember.” 

“Aye, God knows,” said Old Morrocco, sorrowfully ; 
and added in a timid, polite way, ‘‘ You couldn’t pay 
me three or four dollars on account, perhaps?” This 
was almost his last hope. If he got three or four dol- 
lars, the children should have their stockings and mit- 
tens, and the oyster-supper should certainly come off, 
But otherwise there was no chance to celebrate Christ- 
mas. 

Mrs. Homebody was really touched by the uncon- 
scious pathos of his tone, and wished with all her heart 
that X had been a lot of small bills, so that she could 
have granted this request. But she was ashamed to 
produce a ten-dollar note after what she had said, so 
she merely repeated her invitation to call again. A 
curious phrase, that ‘Call again!”” We speak it to our 
best friends, and it carries a great deal of cordial hos- 
pitality in it; we speak it to indifferent people indif- 
ferently, and it means nothing; then we speak it, at 
the door, to the young man who collects the bills of 
the butcher or the grocer or the milkman, and it means 
again and again and again. We don’t say “ Call again” 
to the doctor at present rates, if we can help it; and 
as for the gas-bill collector, he pays no attention to it 
if we do say it, but quietly goes home and stops our 
gas. This is, indeed, an outrage; but as it has nothing 
to do with the present story, I pass it by in silence. 
Mrs. Homebody, in telling Old Morocco to come again, 
put it ina little less discouraging form than at first. 
‘“*Come again—day after to-morrow,” said she, “ be- 
cause to-morrow is Christmas, you know—and bring 
a receipted bill with you.” 

Old Morocco turned sadly and bowed himself out, 
saying, with an attempt at cheerfulness that seemed 
much like a sigh, ‘‘ Well, good-day; I must get back to 
my family.” She was half o’ mind, even then, to re- 
call him. If she had known all that wasin his thoughts 
she certainly would have done it. But he never made 
a practice of narrating his domestic affairs; and she 
was merely led to feel in a general way that it would 
be far more in accordance with the principles that 
should rule at Christmas time to pay this quiet, gentle, 
dilapidated old gentleman what she fairly owed him, 
than to turn him away so unnecessarily, on the theory 
that it is never best to be in a hurry about paying out 
money. While she hesitated he closed the door and 
was gone. Instantly she heard the clear, shrill voice 
of little Sophy sounding down the stairs, ‘‘ Mother!” 
cried Sophy, forgetting in her excitement that she was 
Lady Gray and hadn't any mother, “may I give him 
my ten cents?” 
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“Yes,” replied her mother, sarcastically, quite un- 
‘conscious of Sophy’s performances, “if you find ten 
cents lying around anywhere, give ’em to anybody 
you like!” And Mrs. Homebody returned to the 
kitchen, where, in the rescue of a pie that was in im- 
minent danger of getting burnt, she speedily forgot X 
and Sophy and Old Morocco. 

But Sophy had not waited for farther discussion. 
With both hands she had turned the great knob on the 
f-ont door, and whisked out, with all her drapery, into 
the street. 


V. Lapy Gray. 


Old Morocco had not gone very far: in fact, he could 
not resolve to go home until he had conquered his dis- 
appointment. In half an hour, perhaps, he would be 
able to take a brighter view of things, and bustle into 
his shop with a great show of cheerfulness, saying, 
“ Well, children, what do you think? Mrs. Homebody 
thinks the books are beautiful, and I am to call day 
after to-morrow and get the money.” But hecouldn’t 
make that remark seem very exhilarating yet. So he 
walked very slowly down the street until he was ar- 
rested by a gentle pull at his coat, and, looking down, 
perceived asmall creature in most outlandish costume, 
who said to him, out of the depths of a poke bonnet, 
*“*Mr. Bookbinder, have you a family?” 

The question was so serious and so sudden that he 
answered before he had realized the absurdity of the 
situation: “* Yes, indeed, God bless ’em, the best series 
that ever was put in cloth and leather!’’ But then he 
began to laugh, and said: ‘‘Why, my child, what is 
your name?” 

“T am Lady Gray,” she replied with offended dig- 
nity. I have been making some calls, and I should 
like to call on your family, if you have no objections. 
Would your family like to have ten cents?” 

He winced a little at this, but soon lost every other 
feeling in his amusement. The manner of the child 
was so quaint and comical, he fell in at once with her 
fancy—that was his way with children, never to spoil 
a play by contradicting the little make-believers. 

‘Well, my lady,” he replied, as gravely as possible, 
“T can’t say without consideration.” 

“Oh! I know; you needn’t tell me,’’ was her an- 
swer. ‘Children always like ten cents. I remember 
a little girl that got a penny a day for—for several 
things; and she says your children will like it. Will 
you please to pull it out of my glove; it has got stuck 
in the thumb.” 

He bent over her, and took hold of the green edge 
that peeped out at her wrist, when, behold! with a 
wriggle of joy, our friend X came out and unfolded 
himself to the welcome air. Old Morocco suspected at 
once that something was wrong; but he could not be- 
lieve that Sophy, who seemed so fearless and innocent, 
however strangely she might be ‘“ making believe,”’ 
for fun, had really run away with anybody’s money. 
‘“*Why, where did you get this?” said he. 

Sophy was not troubled with any sense of guilt. She 
thought X was a ten-cent stamp, and that she hada 
right to him. Nevertheless, she was a little embar- 
rassed by old Morocco’s question. She didn’t want to 
say she bad found ten cents in the golden palace of the 
Duchess of East New York for fear of being laughed 
at; so, after a mcment’s consideration, she replied: 
“A friend of mine, Mrs. Homebody, requested me 
to hand it to you.’ And, to make the thing com- 
plete, she added, what she had overheard her mother 
saying, ‘ You can give me a receipted bill.” 

Old Morocco could scarcely believe his ears; but his 
eyes kept saying to him that his ears were not de- 
ceived, for there was X in his hand. “ Yes, yes,” he 
said, ‘‘of course, of course, we must go round to my 
rooms, and I'll receipt the bill. You are Mrs. Home- 
body’s little girl, I suppose?” 

But Sophy was not to be caught as easily as that. 
“*My name is Lady Gray,”’ she said, with dignity; ‘‘and 
I call there occasionally.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said old Morocco, who was 
really thinking so much about what he would buy 
with partof X that he would scarcely have objected if 
Sophy had said she was Queen Victoria or Elizabeth 
Fry: indeed, his wits were wool-gathering (and oyster- 
gathering) to such an extent that, I fear, if he had been 
called upon suddenly to arrange the Christmas cele- 
bration, he would have stewed the mittens and put the 
oysters in the stockings! Involuntarily he hastened 
his steps, so that Sophy had some trouble to keep up 
with him, particularly as neither her rank nor her 
shawl permitted her to trot. When he noticed this he 
stopped suddenly and picked her up in an absent- 
minded way, as if she were one of his own children. 
It hurt her pride a little; but as it was very comfor- 
able to be carried, she concluded not to object to it; 
and truth requires the confession that, before they 
reached the bookbinder’s house, Lady Gray was actu- 
ally snuggling to old Morocco’s shoulder! 

Up the stairs he went, without stopping to breathe 
or speak, threw open the door of the shop, deposited 
Sophy inside, and, saying hastily, “I’ve got an errand 
to doright away—the stores won’t be open to-morrow, 
you know,” snatched a tin pail and disappeared. 

When he réturned, after about half an hour, Sophy 
was in her glory, seated on his wife’s bed, and listened 
to with puzzled attention by the family, as she alter- 
nately asked questions in a patronizing way and di- 
lated gorgeously upon her own remarkable experi- 
ences. The bookbinder’s wife did not know what to 
make of her, and waited for her husband's return, to 





find out how this strange child bad come in his way. 
But the children, who knew by instinct and experience 
the fun of ‘‘making-believe,”’ chose at once to accept 
her as Lady Gray, with all the splendors attached to 
the title. As Old Morocco entered, she was just de- 
scribing the Homebody family as a collection of very 
nice people—particularly Sophy Homebody, who was 
a perfectly lovely child when she was dressed up, only 
her mother did not understand her, and did not dress 
her up often cnough. 

The bookbinder brought with him a bundle, and a 
dozen big oysters in the pail—which he set away care- 
fully where his wife could not see it, for he meant the 
oyster-supper to be a surprise-party. Then he be- 
thought himself more seriously of Sophy. She had 
probably strayed from home, and it was already grow- 
ing dark. At his request, she finally consented to be 
escorted as far as the Homebodys’, saying that she 
must call there at all events, since she had promised to 
see little Sophy Homebody put to bed. The book- 
binder saw through this transparent bit of artifice, but 
said nothing; nor did he doubt that, however whimsi- 
cal his little visitor’s story might be, she had really 
been sent by Mrs. Homebody to pay him ten dollars. 
So he signed the receipt and tucked it in her glove, 
where the greenback had been; and away they went 
together, Sophy promising graciously to call again 
soon. When they reached the door which bore Mr. 
Joshua Homebody’s name on.a brass plate, Sophy rang 
the bell. She seemed slightly relieved when the cook 
came instead of her mother. ‘Is it you it is, me 
leddy?’’ said the cook, as the child, after a deep curt- 
sy to Old Morocco, ran past her into the house, 
Then the door was closed, and the bookbinder hus- 
tened home, too happy to be puzzled over Lady Gray. 
Meanwhile, that noble lady had tripped up stairs and 
put everything away, according to the stern rule of 
Aunt Sophronia, Duchess of East New York, “just 
exactly as she found it,’’ even going so far as to poke 
the glove in the stocking, and roll the stocking in the 
towel, and tuck the towel under the flannels. 


VI. THE HEAD OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Doubtless a great many people bought oysters that 
Christmas eve, after Old Morocco; but the only one 
that concerns us is Joshua Homebody. This worthy 
gentleman was feeling a good deal more hopeful than 
he had felt a few days before. The panic was over, 
business was improving, and his salary, which depend- 
ed somewhat on his success as a salesman, was not 
going to be reduced. On the contrary, the head of the 
firm had given him a decided intimation that after the 
first of January, if nothing unforeseen occurred, it 
would be increased; and this pleasant hint had been 
accompanied with a twenty-dollar note as a Christmas 
present. Some employers really do such things! So 
he came home in a generous mood and with a happy 
consciousness tbat he would not be obliged to go to the 
store to-morrow; and on the way, he stopped and 
ordered some oysters, paying for them with the 
twenty-dollar note, and receiving in change our old 
friend X, and a lot of smaller bills. After Sophy was 
abed, he thought, Mrs. Homebody and he would 
quietly slip out, and buy a present or two for the 
child. 

At supper, everybody was good-natured : Mr. Home- 
body, for the reasons already given, which he had also 
communicated to his wife; Mrs. Homebody, for the 
additional reason that the Christmas pies had come out 
of the oven just right; and Sophy, because she had 
been Lady Gray for a whole afternoon, and nobody 
had contradicted her. But she was tired of that, now; 
and so after supper, in her own proper character, she 
climbed upon her father’s knee, and began to tell him 
of the bookbinder’s family, where she had been 
“making a call.’” Her mother was busy about some 
household matter when the story began, but she came 
in while Sophy was in the full tide of description, tell- 
ing partly what her keen eyes had noted, partly what 
her keen questions had drawn out, concerning the un- 
complaining poverty of Old Morocco’s household. 

“And only think, father; there were n’t chairs 
enough; and I sat on the bed, and Jane said a bed was 
ever so much better than a chair to sit on; and I asked 
them what they were going to bave for Christmas; and 
they said stockings, they hoped; and I said, ‘ Of course; 
everybody has stockings, to put the other things in;’ 
and they said, ‘No, not that kind of stockings, but 
warm stockings, to put on;’ and Willie said, pretty 
loud, ‘ Yes, and perhaps mittens; think of that!’ and 
the sick lady said softly, ‘ Now don’t set your hearts on 
anything, my dears. You know it depends.’ And, 
father, she just turned her face on the pillow, and I 
saw her cry a tear; and I shouldn’t wonder if she cried 
a whole lot; but of course I wouldn’t look any more, 
because it wasn’t polite.” 

By this time there was one person “crying tears "’— 
namely, Mrs. Homebody, who now realized how much 
disappointment her hasty refusal to pay Old Moroc- 
co’s bill had probably caused. ‘ He was here to-day 
to collect a bill of ten dollars for some work, and I 
put him off.” 

* Oho!” said Joshua, shrewdly, “ you've been get- 
ting the Christian Unions bound for me. Now that’s 
just what I wanted. But we'll pay for them out of my 
Christmas-box. We can call at the bindery to-night; 
it won’t be too late to make’em happy. See!’ And 
with that he laid before the astounded gaze of his bet- 
ter half—our old friend X! 


She knew X in a minute, by the mark she herself had | Ther went to the fair but took care 





put under the head of Daniel Webster, in the left-hand 
lower corner. Allin a whirl of amazement, Mrs. Home- 
body rushed up into the attic, without any candle. 
Down on ber knees she went before the brass-knobbed 
palace—I mean trunk—and rummaged. She found 
the flannels and the stocking and the glove, and she 
felt the note inside as she hastily squeezed the glove. 
How strange! 

Back to the parlor she went, clutching the glove 
tightly, as the boys from the country, invited upon the 
platform ata conjuror’s exhibition, clutch the things 
they are asked to hold, lest they should be spirited 
away or changed into something else. And very much 
like one of those surprised boys she felt when she 
opened her hand under the full gas-light down-stairs 
and pu ‘ed out of that glove the bookbinder’s bill, with 


the bo. kbinder’s acknowledgment at the bottom, iu 
these \ ords: 

Rece' ved payment through Lady Gray. God bless 
her an’! you, and give you many a Merry Christmas. 

“Lac » Gray?” ejaculated Joshua Homebody, in be- 
wilder: ent. 

* That’s me,” said Sophy; ‘I'm Lady Gray—when I 
choose. And I paid him with my ten cents!” 


Then there was a long explanation, during which 
the whole story came out, and it appeared clearly that 
Sophy was not to blame, but, in her innocence, had 
happened to doa very fortunate thing. ‘“ It’s a lesson 
to me,” said her mother; “if I-had paid you your ten 
cents, you wouldn’t have thought of taking the ten 
dollars; andif I had paid the bookbinder, you wouldn’t 
have run after him.” 

“ And we shouldn't have had a Christmas story acted 
right in our family by our queer little girl. I guess 
nobody need complain this time, wife,’ interrupted 
Joshua, with an extra hug of Sophy. 

‘* Nobody but me,” said Sophy, straightening herself, 
under the inspiration of a great discovery. “If that 
wasn’t my ten cents, somebody owes me ten cents; and 
I want it, to give to the bookbinder’s wife my own 
self.” 

“Amen,” said Joshua, with a good deal of enthu- 
siasm; ‘‘ but now you must go to bed, or Santa Claus 
will be tired of listening at the top of the chimney, 
and wondering when those people down in front of 
the fire-place will stop their everlasting clack, and get 
out of the way!” 

After Sophy was gone, there was a very jolly excur- 
sion into sundry shops on the part of the two parental 
Homebodys, and the results thereof next day were 
delightful. But after their own Christmas morning 
frolic the best pleasure of all came to pass. For they 
took Sophy and a big basket, and what should they do 
but call on the bookbinder! And out of that basket 
came an elegant repast, including roast turkey and 
mince-pie; and pretty soon the cook arrived with a lot 
of camp-stools, and another basket containing crock- 
ery and tablecloths; and Mr. and Mrs. Homebody said 
they had taken the liberty to invite themselves to din- 
ner with the bookbinder because they had heard that 
his wife was confined to the room, and so could not 
come to dine with them. And there was no charity 
aboutit, but real fun, just as when anybody dines with 
anybody. The beokbinder’s Willie had to go behind 
the door two or three times, to say “‘O Jiminy! ’—he 
was so happy. 

And the queen of the feast, by common consent, was 
little Lady Gray. 





PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA. 
55 letters. 
16, 9, 30, 52, 44, 43, was one of the hostages delivered to the 
Thebans as security for the peace effected by Polopidas. 
24, 10, 35, 7, 47, 60, was a champion of democracy. 
43, 49, 15, 30, 10, 45, 26, 41, 3, 14, 31, 39, 11, 20, 4, 38, 42, 27, were 
two of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
16, 44, 23, 30, 34, 28, 3, 24, 2, 37, 1, was an Athenian ruler. 
44, 17, 54, 30, 12, was the birthplace of Grecian literature and 
science. 
24, 7, 53, 38, 47, 50, was the king of the winds. 
8, 13, 42, 33, 41, 22, 23, was one of the Argonauts, 
52, 7, 21, 34, 46, 20, 49, 5, 41, 33, was an Athenian general of 
skill and great note. 
48, 41, 38, 36, 16, 51, 25, 31, 42, 
of Greece. 
18, 22, 29, 30, 48, 4, was an ancient Roman divinity. 
82, 15, 49, 41, 40, 33, were celebrated people of antiquity. 
55, 21, 29, 32, 36, 25, 50, were horrible monsters. 
The whole is a euatetion from Isaac Watts. 


23, 37, 27, was the southern part 


MOLLY. 


DouBLE ACROSTIC. 
A Belgian city. A noted town of North Italy. <A bird. 
A flower. Ashrub. A period of time. A metal. A kind of 
wine. 
The initials and the finals give a precious stone and a min- 
eral. M.D.H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 3. 


Literary Enigma.-—"' A sharp tongue is the only edged tool that 
grows keener with constant use.” 


Transpositions.—Mite time. Stale, steal. Deat, toad. Palm, 
Lamp. Taste, state. Made, dame. Rinse, resin. North, thorn 
Rat, art, tar. 

Word Squares.— 

No. 1. No. 2. 
HARE BOAT 
As Tt Dp OGRE 
RIPE ARM § 
EDEN T EST 
Enigma.—“ Love your enemies.” 


Anagram Blanks.—1. As Emma plucked a rose she scratched her 
hand and made it sore. 2. John harnessed the team and went to the 
eee for — meat. Vy was not abie to eat, but she drank a little 

4. L cannot afford to ride, for I fear the fare has raised. 6. 
avoid the race. 











F inancial. 








From Saturday, ‘December 13, to Satur-| 


day, December 20. 


Wall Street.—So far as a return to the state of ; 


hings which has prevailed of late years is an evi- 
dence of a healthy condition, the situation is en- | 
couraging. There are those, however, who are so 
much averse to progress, that they regret the re- 
appearance of stock speculation and fail to see in 
the renewed operations of agold clique any evi- 
dence of assured prosperity. The adjournment 
of Congress without pronounced action on cur- |} 
rency watters, or ip aid of the acknowledged em- 
barrassment of the Treasury, has upon the whole 
a quieting effect. The Treasury trouble is what 
able financiers have been anticipating for along 
time, and now we shall have to see aregular mouth- 
ly increase in the debt as often as a statemezit is 
published. 

Money.—The market has worked somewhat ir- 
regularly, but the best class of borrowers have | 
been able to supply their wants at 6@7 per cent. | 
There has been a good demand for comme: vial | 
paper at 9/12 per cent. for the best. There bave 
been a few failures among the dry-goods hovses, 
but none of great importance. 

Government Bonds.—On Tuesday the 5:25 of | 
1857 reached 120, and although this was a ficti(ious | 
premium, discounting an expected rise in gol, the 
general movement was favorable to higher pt ices | 
until Friday, when there was 8 marked decling | 


The highest quotations for the week werv as 
follows: 















Dec. Dee. Dee. Dec. Dee. 
5. 16. 17. 18. 4 
5s, sunded, 1881,¢ coi 113 1% «+11 
65, I88L.r.. 116% 1116's 116 
6s. ISS], c..... , 11 12044 120° 
5-2's, ISR, ¢ 114 s lids 116 115% 
§-20's, 1864, c......1154¢ 117% 116% 116 
5-20's. 1365, c.. 15% 7 116% 116 
5.20's,"65, n, © By 119 9X «118% 
5-2)'s, 1867 119% 120 MYX 119% 
§-20's, 1808, c 8X 119% 1193 118% 
10-403, r 12% 112% 112 lll 
1040's, ¢ -- 12% 12 Ills 
63 Currency, r...1124 11345 115% 113% 


Railroad rere —The old issues, the payt-¢nt | 
of whose interest is considered certain, are in ®iod 


| of lowa) President. 


|G.8. PIN, Treas. 








fone Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS S0O- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT, ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. — 

CEN NET. 

THE 1QvaPE ER. aN Gaol Foran 
will invest money on first-class Real Estate at 10 
er cent. interest, net, payable semi- or in 

ew York, and will guarantee the collection of all 
loans made through its agency. All charges paid 
by the borrower. Please write, before investing, 
fur New York and New England references, and 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, Gate et 
Address JAMES B. HEART- 
W ELL, Secretary, Drawer 1 167, Des “Moines lowa. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC BONDS | 
TAKEN AT $1.10, 
In exchange for Choice Western Farm Lands near 
railroad, at from #4 to $8 per acre. Wiil double in 
value in a few yeurs. Bonds bought and sold at 
murket rates. 
H. F. NEWHALL, 
114 South 3d St., Philadelphia 


UNION ‘DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 388 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open: daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
|i wel Hundred and Fifty Thousand Bol- 
ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed, 


es books in English, Froaah, ane German. 
CHA N. J. HAINES, Pres't. 
T. 3. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


| ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Invest your money , eafely on mortgage se- 
| curity in the West, so'as to yield from 8 tu 10 per 
| cent. per annum, the interest payable semi-annu- 
| ally in the East at such places as the owner may 
desire. Allof our loans are abundantly secured 
by real estate worth, in every instance, at least 
twice as much as the ‘principal sum, and we have 
never known of any delay in payment,even during 





demand, and are firmly held. The more dout:tul | the panic of this year. 


bonds are severely let alone for the present. - ‘jhe 
Northern Pacific Railroad announces that ié ‘till 
fund all interest on its bonds up to and te 
January Ist, 1875, giving as security 5-year lee 
cent. coupon bonds, convertible into first- morixige 
bonds at par,and exchangeable for the land of 
the company at 25 per cent. off the usual rgxe. 
Some of the bonds of the company have alr$idy 
been exchanged for lands. 

Stocks.—The market has been quite irre@tar 
and rather weak at the close. Brokers anticrpace 
considerable activity after the Ist of January.: 

The following table shows the highest qv ‘ta- | 
tions for the week: 











Dee. Dec. Dee. Dec. tec. 
15. 16, 18, 19. mA 
N.Y.C AT. R. 9% _ 953% 98 
Harlem....... 233 2 12 
trie. 4434 | 
do pref.. } 
Lake Shore.. 76% 
Wabash. 51x | 
Northwestern. 55% j 
do pref.. 6946 
Rock Island.... 94 
Gt. POUL. ..002. 40, 
do pref 634 
Ohio & Mis 30% 
Central of NJ 12 
Del., L. & W... 102 
Han & St. Jos.. 2 27s 274 
do pref...... a 36% aA 
Union Pacific.. 824% 2 30% 
Panama..... ... 99 8 96 
Western U ve 7434 75 745 
Quicksilver.. 30 2X 2 
do pref. wY =D ae 40 
Pacific Mail ae = 39 
Adams Express .. 91 92 92! a 
American Ex... 59 50} 50% 59 58g | 
AS 2a 69 69 70 os s i] 
Wells, Fargokiz 73 73 7 73 Wy 7 | 


Gold.—Speculation has been quite active, and | 
prices advanced until Thursday when there was a 
decline. The bulls are assisted by everything that 
looks toward farther inflation of the currency, and 
the present state of uncertainty favors their oper- 
ations. Highest prices for the week were as fol- 
lows, beginning with Monday: 111, 112%, 124, 
112%, 111%, 111, 10x. 





Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE apy’ Vik 
CREDITS AVAILABL 
THE WORLD, MAKE 
MONEY BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND 
ENGLAND, AND ti wt BIL LS OF TN HANGE | 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Northern Pacific R.R. Bonds 


Taken at 10 per cent. Premium, 


In exchange for choice lands located near the line 
— read. For further information send for cir- 
culars 

ELIJAH BLISS, 258 Broadway, N.Y. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
i. C. Turner, | (A 


tr “C. Turner, BANKERS, (Mo rurner, 


J. Turner, 
R. Turner, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 
‘Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 


= 


ANY PART 


#: CALLS. 


Are. TRAVELER®’ | and Famil 


| Journalism. Believing in Tact, 


| interest to Producing 


| 


Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight | 


Exchange, and make Telegraphic Tranefers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New York, al-| 


i LiTERARY 


low interest on deposits, draw Bills | 


on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all’ 
poinls at home and abroad. Invest-| 
ment Securities for sale, 


We also buy and sell on commission, choice City 
and County Bonds. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., Brokers, 
Send for circular. Indianapolis, Ind. 


BY PERMISSION WE REFER TO 


Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford. 
Trustees F img 4 College, e ° = 
M. H. Mallory & Co., “ 
Winslow, Lanier & Co. Bankers, New York City. 
Fletcher & Sharpe, Ind lianapolis. 


wA FE and Desirable Bonds of C ounties, 
\) Towns, and School Districts. Judge Dil- 
lon, of the U.S. Court has just decided that they 
are legal and must be paid. Send for report of “pd 
gistene and price lists. THOMAS P. ELLIS & CO., 
No. l4 Pine St. 


“A 

O per cent. Mortgage Loans 
lac ARANTEED on Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. Send iy c “ae ular to 
gee 2 TRIPPE, Minneapolis. Minn. 


t 100 i sted in Wall 

PUTS. 1$ { aes often lea ds to 8 
| Fertune. No risk ~geee am- 

| Ret free. VALENTINE TUM- 


RIDGE & CO., Bankers and Bro- 
mane. 39 Wall | Street, New Yrok. 


} RAIL Whether you wish to BU Y 

SELL, write to 
ROAD 

| HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 





1874, BETTER THAN EVER! 1874. 


MOORE” - 
RURAL New YORKER, 


THK GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary and Family Weekly. 


THIS FAMOUS WEEKLY, which has been the 
Leading and Largest- Circulating Journal of its 
— for over Twenty bo not only “still lives,” 

ut purposes to render its ensujng (XXI1Xth) 
-- better than any yet publisifed. MOORE'’s 
RURAL is the STANDARD ~ td on Agricale 
care, Plorticeltere an ‘= mestic Affa 

nda Choi cee I Toned all ‘opular ueeont 
cone No other journal in its 





OF | sphere has Seek a —— and able corps of ——4 
Ke ( ABL ET ae $e OF | and Contributors, an 


none comprises s fo aang A aa 
rtments or so great a variety of Subjects, llus- 
rations, &c. National in Character and Obj ects, 
and adapted to both Town and Country, it ae ar- 
dent admirers in every State, Territory and Pro- 
vince on the Continent. Ever earnestly advocating 


| the Rights and Interests of the Industrial Classes, 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER has long been the 


FARM AND FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 


and to-day has no peer in its important Sphere of 

‘alent, and the dis- 
Topics as areétof paramount 

-eople, itemploys the ablest 

— in the land, and furnishes the Best PAPER 
or 


cussion of such Timel 


| THE FARMER, 


S. Decker. | 
| 
| 
| 
: 
! 


| THE HORTICULTURIST, 
THE STOCK GROWER, 
THE DAIRYMAN, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, &c. 


In the future no pains will be spared to render the 
pover indispensable to the Rural and Industrial 
-opulation of the Country, and a welcome guest at 
every fireside it may visit. The Readng for the 
| Family and pees A People, with appropriate illus- 
| trations, will receive increased care and attention, 
while none of the Practical Departments will be 
neglected—our aim being to EXCEL in every and all 
| features, and to furnish the best combined RURAL, 

and FAMILY NEWSPAPER obtainable. 


STYLE, TERMS, &c. 


Moore's RURAL NEW-YORKER contains Sixteen 
Quarto Pages, weekly, finely and Smeg J Illus- 
trated and neatly Printed. Only $2.50 per year—in 
clubs of ten or more, = per copy. Now is the time 
| to Subscribe for 1874. eat Premiums or Cash Com- 
{ missions to Club Agents. Specimens, Premium 
i & &c.,sent FREE to all disposed to act as Agents. 


D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 


7 UL CHR. ST. v AN N 


U. NIO2 i 


mi OL. i IIL, No, 2 





“The Greatest of Living Preachers.’’— 
British Quarterly Keview 

H. W. BEECHER’S SERMONS in weekly Pamphlet 
Form. The New Series (Vol. XI.) of 


H.W. Beecher’s Sermons 


In weekly Pamphlet Form. The New Series 
(Vol. XL.) of 


Plymouth Pulpit 


is just beginning. The pamphlet contains every 


port of one Sermon of Mr. Beecher for the pre- 
vious Sunday in Plymouth Church; the Prayers 
before and after the Sermon are also given, and 
the Scriptural Lesson and Hymns sung (Plym- 
outh Collection) indicated. 


“They are without equal among the published 
sermons of the day. Everywhere we find ourselves 
in the hands of a man of high and noble impulses, 
of thorough fearlessnes, of broad and senerous 
sy mpenees, who has consecrated all his wealth of 
intelligence and heart tothe service of preaching 
the Gospel.”—Literary World, London. 

“We recognize in these sermons a power which 
is not grea tomore than one man in a century.”’ 

—Butlalo Courier. 


“The prayers 
as remarkable as t. 
Herald, 


ublished with the discourses are 
e sermons themselves.’’—Zion's 


To advertise it among families, the Publishers 
have decided to present to every annual subscriber 
during the coming year 


A FINE OIL-CHROMO, 


printed in Paris, reproducing an eae uisite painting, 
called “The Lord is Risen.” The size of the 
Chromo is 12x16 inches; it sells in the Art Stores 
for $5.00. The subject is a beautiful one: an old 
moss-grown Cross, symbol of the Saviour’s earthly 
work and death, stands in the ray dawn of Resur- 
rection Morning, wreathed with vines and clusters 
of violets and pure ilies-of-the-valjiey—the flowers 
and foliage of early Spring. Asa whole, the picture 
is an exquisite a in natural objects of the 
central thought of the New Testament, and will re- 
ceive a warm welcome from all who love The Book. 

This “ Premium ” is given with the simple object 
of inducing many to take 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


who otherwise might not be attracted by a pamph- 
let containing “nothing but a sermon,” and with 
the belief that one year’s experience of it will 
make permanent subscribers. 

The regular price of PLYMOUTH PULPIT is $3. 
To subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION we will 
send PLYMOUTH PULPIT fora year for $2.75. The 
mounting of the PLYMOUTH PULPIT picture will 
be 35 cents extra, delivered prepaid, by mail, ex- 
press, or agent. No unmounted ones will be issued, 
— showing that they are very rarely called 

OF 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Cincinaati, Chicago and 
San Sueuieee, 


} HEAPEST BOC )KSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
14, om New and Old Books almost aren away. For 
Catalogues, No. 32-334, send stamp _ beeas ATT 
BROTHERS. No. 3 Beekman St.. N. 


- ‘THE 


VL EL To 


"PEOPLE'S 
M ETP 
FOR 


Rev. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 


Enters on its 14th year in a NEW 
paper apd new type—and will continue 

It will continue to be, as it has been 
joinng hands with all who seek the ad 
eschewing controversy ; pure in tone, and 
lished. 

TermMs—33.00 per annum, with choice 


An Elegant 
“THE OLD 


OR 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


We are daily receiving letters approv 
and neatness of the quarto size of THE ME 
it will become increasingly popular every 
Notices of the Press we select the follow 


CORRESP 
.s like the new form very much.”’—St. Charles, 


“You have quite taken your readers by surprise 
in the improved appearance of your paper.”—Mil- 
ford, Mass. 


NOTICES OF 


“Our excellent contemporary, THE METHODIST, 
comes out in guarto size, with new type, on fine 
paper, and with increased value in all its depart- 
Inents. Commencing with sixteen pages, it reserves 
the option of increasing their number as circum- 
stances shall require. It is conducted with ability 
and is at once an honor to the denomination o 
which it is an exponent, and to the religious press 
of which it is a dignified and ene repre- 
sentative.’’—Christian Intell 

“ THE METHODIST is as attractive looking a sheet 
as comes to us. It well deserves its success, and we 
congratulate alike our Methodist friends that they 
have such an able, sprightly, a Ay yry! news- 
paper, and our contemporary that it is so well ap- 
preciated.”—Christian at W ~~ 


To all Ministers and Local Preachers, 
Free to all New Subscribers for the 
Specimen Copies, with rates for Age 





JOHN YOUNG, Publisher, 


week Mr. T. J. Ellinwood’s admirable verbatim re- | 


| 
WHAT TH | 





A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


Is what everybody wants, but in these 
hard times only a few get it. The best 
paying business now going is the tak- 
ing of subscriptions for really popular 
periodicals. When a paper has such 
an enormous subscription list as the 
Christian Union, there is ais impetus 
gained that makes new acc uisitions 
easy. Then, $3 isa smail sum, and 
people will do without many other 
things before they deny themselves a 
yood and readable paper. The best 
way of judging what CAN be done, 
as to see what IS done by those already 
engaged. One of our agents took 116 
subscriptions in four days, many of 
them for two years. This same agent 
took 300 subscriptions, delivered the 
premiums, made his collections, and 
sold $200 worth of frames in six 
weeks, remilting tothe publishers over 


| $1,000 in that short time, his profits 


being $300. Another secured 300 
subscribers in less than three weeks, on 
which his profits were $240. Send 
for our terms, circulars, &c., to any 
of our offices—New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 


DAILY 


Calendar of Maxims, 
For 1874, 


Cc omaminn @ © Cc heice Syne t for Every 


an the Yea 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The selections are made from the writings of LA 
ROCHEFOUCAULD, CHESTERFIELD, LORD BACON. 
and others. 

A useful addition to the Office, Library, and 
Home Circle. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Published by 


L. H. BICLOW & CO., 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 





No. 13 William Street, New York. 
y AT EC HISM OF THE LOCOMO- 
/ TIVE.—Intended for the instruction of Fire- 


men and Locomotive Runners, and all who wish to 
understand the Locomotive. Published in weekly 
parts in the first six months of 1874, in the 


RAILROAD GAZETTE, 


71 Broadway, New York. Subscription, $2 for six 
months, $a ye 


MUNROE’S PHILOSOPHY ‘OF CURE. 


To be had only at his rooms, 19 Milford Street, 
Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


FAVORITE.” 


FLODIS'T 


1874. 


Rey. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., Editors. 


AND IMPROVED FORM — with better 
to deserve its reputation. 

in the past, the champion.of progress, 
vuncement of Christ’s Kingdom—and 
uspiring to be the best family paper pub. 





of 

Chromo, 

ARM CHAIR,” 
OF THE BISHOPS. 
EY SAY 


ing our change of form. The convenience 
THODIST are so obvious that we are confident 
week, From our correspondence and the 
ing: 
ONDENCE. 

“For an advertising medium, a jreee is very 
m uch enhanced.”—Beekman Street, 

“Happy improvement in THE Snsneneee. 1 


move a vote of thanks to you from all your sub- 
scribers.”—Alezandria, Va. 


THE PRESS. 


“THE METHODIST goes On its way rejoicing. The 
number for Nov. 15 comes to us in the quarto form 
—that of the Advocate—which is adopted by the 
most ag | circulated papers in England and 
Sevarice. THE METHODIST occupies the foremost 
rank among our exchanyes. It is edited with great 
ability.”— Nashville Advocate 

“One of the most valued of our exchanges, and 
one of the ablest and most independent religious 
journals inthe country, is THE METHODIST. Weal- 
ways read it with peculiar satisfaction.”—Christiun 


arler. 

“* * * For this paper, always readable and high- 
toned, is now more attractive than ever, and its 
ample constituency can well afford to ay Dat pay ¢ 
the extensive improvements.”—Christian 





half price, $1.50. 
balance of this year. 
nts, sent on application to 





114 Wassau St., New York, 
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“EFFORT AND PA TIENCE. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


FALSE notion of divine gifts, of 

their operation, and of their con-| 
tinuity, often misleads people. There 
ftre many who have such an indiscrim- | 
inate idea of God’s greatness and mercy, 
and of his mode of applying them, that 
they feel that if they are only prepared, 
that if they only have faith, that if they 
only pray enough, by and by God will 
let fly that creative fiat which will do 
the thing that they wish done instantly; 
and they are waiting for God’s blessing 
on the supposition that nothing more is 
required of them. 

A man sitting on his balcony says, ‘It 
is not for me to make summer. What 
am I, farmer as I am, that I should un- 
dertake to dictate to God? My business 
is to humble myseJf and pray.’’ So he 
prays that he may have Indian corn on 
one side of his farm, and wheat on an- 
other side, aud a good orchard on anoth- 
er side. After praying, and praying, 
and praying, he looks up; but he sees no 
wheat, and no corn, and no apples; and 
he wonders what it is that hinders God 
from answering his prayers. He does 
not know what to think. 

Well, now, how long do you think a4 
man would have to wait after simply 
praying for corn, and wheat, and fruit, 
before he would get them, if he did not 
understand that when God works he 
works by natural laws; and that the 
most comprehensive forin of natural law 
is that which is wrapped up in the hu- 
man organization itself? Men who want 
harvests must work for them and wait 
for them. Men recognize this in material 
things, but they think it is different in 
spiritual things. They say, “It holds 
good in the realm of matter, but not in 
the moral kingdom of God.”’ My friends, 

Giod’s moral kingdom is the same as his 
natural kingdom. There is no distinction 
between these two kingdoms except that 
which you make by words. They are 
parts of a grand unit. They are one and 
the same thing. Nature begins in inor- 
ganic matter, and rises up through sen- 
tient being to the throne of God itself. 
It is one stupendous whole. The same 
analogical laws run through it from top 
to bottom. The same great divine pro- 
cesses and methods belong to every part 
of it. And that God who will not make 
the wilderness to bud and blossom as the 
rose without industry will not cause flow- 
ers and fruits to spring up in the arid 
soul of a man without industry. 

If, therefore, you are attempting to 
bring up your children by prayer alone, 
you are like a man who goes out to 
hunt, and says, ‘‘The great power of 
hunting lies in the bow,’’ and does not 
carry any arrows with him, and twangs 
at a deer, but does not hurt him; or, you 
are like a man who goes out and says, 
“The power of hunting lies in the ar- 
row,” but does not carry any bow, so 
that when he pulls the arrow over his 
hand down it goes at his feet and does 
vot kill anything. For successful hunt- 
ing there must be a good bow, and a good 
arrow, and a good man behind them 
both. If these conditions are complied 
with you will hit, if there be any hit in 
you. Says the divine Word, ‘‘ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling ’’—there is the arrow; “for it is God 
that worketh in you’’—there is the bow. 
The two things are necessary. 

You who engage in moral enterprises 
must think, must plan, must bring ener- 
getic organization and co-operation to 
your work; and then you must have that 
which all high work requires—patience. 
[f God could wait thousands of years be- 
fore he made the earth, and if he could 
wait through two, four, six thousand 
years before the race was evolved, and 
if he can wait through ages in the future 
before the race shall be developed to 
their highest destiny, cannot we wait the 
short time which is needful for the ac- 
complishment of the lower and inferior 
ends which we are seeking in this life? 

Men are discouraged, frequently, be- 


, cause they make so little progress in the 


use of their lives for the development of 
Christian experience and Christian char- 
acter. To be a Christian means the de- 


* From Sermon entitled ‘“‘ Working and 
Waiting.” in Volume I. (New Series) No. 13, of 
Plymouth Pulpit, the weekly pamphlet issue of 
H. W. Beecher’s sermons, published by J. B. FOR 
& Co., New York. early ye f taken with 
the Christian Union ne e two will be sent for 

annum, 





im 





velopment and education of one’s whole 
self. It means being a perfect man in 


one’s relations to men on the material | 


globe. Paul prayed that men’s bodies, 
as well as their spirits and souls, might 
| be preserved blameless. 
tian means to be aman in things that | 
touch our relations to men in this life, a 
well as in things which touch our re na 
tions to God and angels in the other life. 


There is no greater work on earth than | 
that of developing everything in man; | 


of, bringing it into harmony; of holding 
it back from wrong doing, and pushing 


| it forward to positive excellences. He 


builds a great thing who builds a pyra- 
mid; but he builds a greater thing who 
builds a character. He has done a noble 
thing who has erected a temple; but ye 
are temples of the Holy Ghost, and in 
the future you will be transcendently 
nobler than St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, or any 
domed structure in the world. It is a 
great thing for a man to paint fine pict- 
ures and carve noble statues; but 
Michael Angelo’s frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel are not to be compared with the 


frescoes that are being painted in that | 


wondrous hall, the human soul. He who 
knows how to live alife sweet, beautiful, 
harmonious, lovely, of good report, and 
knows how tostore his whole mind and 
soul with noble thoughts and heroic 
traits of excellence, builds and adorns as 
no artist ever did in matter. 

And this mental and spiritual develop- 
ment is not a work of to-day nor of to- 
morrow: it is a slow work; and men 
should not be discouraged because its re- 
sults are so long delayed. They ought 
not, because it is slow, to hold back, and 
say, ‘I am not responsible.’’? Work on, 
and work harder to the end of life; put 
on all your force; and do not be im- 
patient because, after you have done all, 
you have so little toshow for it. Having 
done all, stand and wait. 





JANSEN, McCLURC & CO. 
W E must apologize for one or two 
errors which, in the pressure 
of making up the advertising pages in 
our edition of Dec. 10, crept into the 
page “List of Valuable Books,” ad- 
vertised by the enterprising house above 
named. Under the head of * Other 
Novelists,” Ficlding is interposed be- 
tween two sets of Brontes’ works; un- 
der “ History,” Strickland’s Queens of 
England is similarly interjected between 
Carlyle’s Frederick the. Great and the 
same author’s Cromwell; while under 
“ Essayists,” the fine Edinburgh edition 
of Taine’s English Literature is by a 
typographical error called Paine’s. 
These are unimportant errors, which 
will be evident to all who are sufficiently 
interested in that splendid list of books 
to read it; but we owe it to our ad- 
vertisers to be correct in our presentation 
of their cards, and in a book-list par- 
ticularly so. 








MARKET CARDENERS, 


Send name for our Special Price List of 


SEEDS, 


ENGLISH OR GERMAN, | 
. HASKELL & Co,, Rockford. I. 


CHICKERINCG 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


These Standard Instruments, which have 
been for more than fifty years before the public, 
still maintain their high reputation, and the award 
of the Highest Recompenses from the most 
critical tribunals ever bestowed upon any Piano 
Manufacturers, places them at the Head of all 
Competition. 

The leading Pianists of both Europe and Ameri- 
ca, including De Franz Liszt, Thalberg, 
Moscheles, Gottschalk, and others have given the 
most flattering testimony of the 
Superiority of the Chickering Pianos over 

All Others. 

Atthe World’s Fair in London, in 1851, they re- 
ceived THE PRIZE MEDAL. 

At the great International Exhibition in Paris. 
1867, these Pianos were awarded A First Gold 
Medal and Still Higher Recompense, 

The Imperial Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

As this was declared a superior award to the Gold 
Medal, and as Chickering & Sons were the only 
competing firm who received this Supreme Teste 
imonial, we are justified in claiming a superiority 
over all other exhibitors. 

Persons intending to purchase a piano are in- 
vited to send to us for an Illustrated Catalogue 
(mailed free), by which it will be seen that our 
Prices are as low as the Guarantee of First-class 
materials and workmanship will justify. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Neo. 11 East 14th St., New York. 


GEO. S. 
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PRICES REDUCED 


oF 


MASON & LIAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS! 


Docsmies, 1873. 


a 

| In accordance with reduction in 
cost of labor and material, the Ma- 
son & Hamlin Organ Co, have re- 
duced prices on many styles ef their 
Cabinet Organs this month. (See 
New Price List, dated Deceinber, 
1873.) 

NEW STYLES. 

They are now introducing several new st) les, 
which are the most beautiful as well as excel\ent 
| Organs they have ever made, embracing several 
recent improvements of much value. These are 


| offered at prices in accordance with present depie- 
ciated values. 


STYLE §, Price, $190. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN :— 
NINE STOPS; 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3. 
Melodia. 4, Flute. 5, Manual Sub-Base. 
6, Octave Coupler. 7, Tremulant. 8S, Com- 
bination Swell. 9, Full Organ. In Upright 
Resonant Case, new style, giving great reso- 
nance to the whole Organ. This Organ contains 
great variety and power, and is very attractive in 
appearance. The new Full Organ (Knee) Stop 
and Combination Swell enable the performer 
to go, instantly, from any single stop of the Organ 
to its full power, without removing either hand 
from the key-board. He can as quickly and in- 
stantly return to the faintest whisper of which the 
Organ is capable. 


STYLE No. 75, Price, $250, 


EFIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN ;:— 
SEVEN STOPS: 1, Viola. 2. Diapason, 
3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 5, Vox Humana. 
6, Euphone. 7, Viol d’Amour, Having both 
Automatic and Knee Swells. The Euphone 
isa rich and beautiful stop; very effective in solos 
or combination. The Viol d’Amour is a new 
stop, now first introduced, with the softest whis- 
pering tone, of delicious quality. In Upright Res- 
onant Case, new and elegant design, very highly 
finished; having the Revolving Fall-Board, 
(patented November, 1873,) which, beside adding to 
the beauty of the Organ, is more convenient for 
use. It is beautiful in form, has nv hinges or slides, 
is opened or shut by a single movement of one 
hand,and when opened is entirely out of sight, 
except one edge. 


STYLE No. 73, Price $185. 


FIVE OCTAVE CA maner ORGAN :— 
FIVE STOPS. 1, Viola. ‘2, Diapason. 3, 
Melodia. 4, Flute. 5, Vox Humana. Hav- 
ing both the Automatic and Knee Swellsx, In 
Upright Resonant Case. new and rich design, 
deep panels, cut in the solid wood, with carved or- 
namentation highly finished, having the new Re- 
volving Fall-Board, (See remarks under previ- 
ous style.) 


STYLE T, Price $130. 
FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN :—FIVE STOPS, 1, Viola. 
2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 5, Vox 
Humana. Having also the Automatic Swell, 

In Upright Resonant Case, new design. 


STYLE R, Price $125. 


Is the same, except that it hasthe Knee Swell 
and Tremulant, in place of the Vox Humana 
and Autematic Swell in Style T 


STYLE P, Price $110. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN, in plain case of solid black wal- 
nut, with Automatic Swell. 





These prices will be found something like ONE-HALF | 
the prices commonly printed for inferior organs of less | 
capacity. It is an expedient of makers of poor organs 
to print enormous prices, from which great discounts 
are offered, to present the appearance of selling to each 
individual at a specially low price. 

All Organs made by the Mason & Hamlin Organ | 
Co. are VERY BEST in all their internal as well as 
external material and workmanship, They contain 
patented improvements found in no others. 

This Company have not shrunk from exhibiting 
and comparing their productions with the best 
makers of the whole world at 


All Important Industrial Competitions, 
and they have been UNIFORMLY awarded Gold 
or Silver Medals, or other highest awards. They 
received the 
First Medal at Paris, 1867, 
AND 


TWO HICHEST MEDALS 


SILVE R 
PLATED 
WARIA 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
550 Broadway, N. Y. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED 


AMERECAN INSTITUTE, 


EST. 


Extract from Judges’ Report. 


“We consider the Goods made 
by this Company to be by far the 
best made in this country, and, 
we believe, in the world. They 
are faultless in construction and 
finish. Awarded a Silver Medal.” 99 


TABLE CUTLERY. 
TRADE MARK, 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CO.,, 


Are warranted Goon, 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 
Vine Silver Plated 


TABLE WARE, 


TAUNTON, Maas., AND 
2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW _YORK. 


Call F or 


TABLE KNIVES, 


MERIDEN ¢ CUTLERY CO. 


They are Good. 


OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES, — 


> aaa Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents 
ach. 


Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments.. 158 pages, 
* 2d. Optical Instruments......... _ = 
“ 3d. Stereopticons......... . = * 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatus.. . 6 





JAMES W. QU EEN & co., 


601 Broadway, New York: 924 Chestnut St., Philada. 
t®” Mention you saw this in Christian Union. 


DAVIS. COLLAMORE & Co. 
747 BROADWAY. 
Near 8th Street, 


Invite attention to their large stock of 


CHINA, CLASS, 
Majolica-Fayence, 
Bohemian Glass, 
Bisque and Parian. 
__ALL AT LOW PRICES. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


138 and 140 Fulton St. New York. 


FREEMAN & BURR’S 
IMMENSE STOCK for 
the present « ond approaching season embraces 
all the popular Styles and Fabrics in Suit 
Overcoats and Clothing of every description, 
for all classes and all occasions. 


Overcoats, $5, $10. 
Overcoats, $15, $20. 
Overcoats, $25, $30. 
vercoats, $40, $50. 
eseman & BURR’S 
Extensive facilities 
for executing ORDERS TO MEASURE enable 
them to please the most exacting, and execute 
orcers at very short notice and Mederate 
rices. 


Orders by Mail attended to with care and 
punctuality. 





Suits,$10. Suits, $30. 
Suits,$15. Suits, $4o. 
Suits,$20. Suits, $50. 
Suits,$25. Suits, $60. 


REEMAN & BURR’S 

BOYS’ CLOTHING has 
been for years celebrated for its durability and 
elegant fitting. All the Favorite Designs and 
most fashionable materials for all ages will al- 
ways be found in the stock. Any garment made 
to measure when preferred. 


Boys’ Suits, 
$5 to $30. 
Boys’ Suits, . 


Boys’ Overcoats, | $4 to $25. 
Boys’ Overcoats, | 





AND 


DIPLOMA of TITONOR, 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 
| 

Nor have they feared to submit their Organs to | 
the judgment of EMINENT MUSICIANS GEN 
ERALLY, the opinions of ONE THOUSAND ofl 
whom, that these Organs have material superiority | 
to others is printed in full in a TESTIMONIAL 
CIRCULAR, which will be sent free, | 

Organs rented, with privilege of purchase. 

Catalogues and Price Lists free. 





Boston, New, York, or Chicago, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN vl For sale at 


RDERS BY LETTER 

Promptly filled. FRBSE- 
MAN & BURR’S new system for SELF-MEAS- 
URE, of which thousands ayail themselves, en- 
ables parties inany part of the country to order 
direct from them, with the certainty of recelv- 
ing the most PERFECT FIT attainable. 
ULES FOR SELF- -MEASU RE, 

Samples of Goods, Tllus- 

trated Book of Fashions, and Price List, SENT 
FREE on application. 


#8 Liberal Discount to Clergymen. 


BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
Also, HAIR AND REFUSE ANIMAL MATTER. 


PETER COOPER'S Glue Factory, 
Vi Burling Slip, N. ¥ 
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__ Scientific and Savitary, 





THE BRIGHTNESS OF THR&.STARS. 


HE classification of the fixed stars into orders 
or magnitudes with reference {> the degree of 
brilliancy of their appearance is enftrely arbitrary 
although very useful to the practical astronomer. Of 
a multitude of bright objects, differimg in all proba- 
bility intrinsically, both in size and sy lendor, and ar- 
ranged at unequal distances, one must appear the 
brightest, another next below it, and soon. An order 
of succession must exist, and when it is gradual in de- 
gree and indefinite in extent, to draw a line of demar- 
cation is matter of pure convention. 

Whatever method of classification may be adopted 
it is necessary to determine the relative brightness of 
the stars. For this purpose Sir John Herschel devised 
an instrument, which is sometimes called Herschel’s 
Astrometer. It consists of a tube containing at one ex- 
tremity a triangular prism, and at the other, a convex 
lens. The light from the planet Jupiter is received on 
the first face of the prism so as to fall on the second 
face under an angle of total reflection. On its emer- 
gence from the third face, this light is received upon 
the convex lens, which forms an image of Jupiter’s 
disc at its focus. An eye properly situated would re- 
ceive the light from this image, and also the direct 
light from a star. As theeye is moved from or towards 
the focus where the image of Jupiter’s disc is formed, 
the apparent brightness of this image must vary, since 
the planet has no sensible phases, and under the same 
atmospheric circumstances is of a constant brightness. 
The apparent brightness of the star, however, would 
be constant for all positions of the eye, and by altering 
the place of the latter, the star and Jupiter’s image 
may be made to appear equally bright. The relative 
brightness of stars is then determined from a compari- 
son of the distances from the eye to the lens of the in- 
strument. 

Another ingenious instrument for this purpose was 
exhibited by Mr. H. Ausfeld at the Paris Exposition 
of 1867, and has been described by Dr. Barnard in his 
celebrated report on the Apparatus of the Exact 
Sciences. It is called Zoliner’s Astrophotometer. The 
design is to measure the brightness of tie stars by com- 
paring them with an artificial star of ¢tandard bright- 
ness. The telescope is directed to the natural star, and 
the light of the artificial star is introduced through a 
lateral tube. A petroleum lamp serves for this object, 
the lateral tube carrying a diaphragm with a minute 
perforation in the centre. In the interior of the prin- 
cipal tube a plain glass mirror with parallel surfaces, 
placed at an angle of forty-five degrves, reflects the 
light of the artificial star to the eye, and, as the mirror 
has a sevsible thickness, two images are perceived with 
& small space intervening between them. The image 
of the natural star is brought to occupy this interme- 
diate space. The lateral tube contain a polarization 
apparatus, by means of which the ligh‘ of the artificial 
atar may be modified both in color and brilliancy. By 
2otating the polarization system, the tint correspond- 
ing to that of the observed star is *asily obtained. 
Then, by turning one of the prisms of; the system, the 
brightness of the artificial star, which is always at first 
superior to that of the real object, is gradually sub- 
dued until the two intensities are sensibly equal. The 
brighter image, reflected from the first surface of the 
mirror, is selected as the standard of comparison. The 
other serves as a lower limit, and between the two the 
determination can be made with great accuracy. 


VEGETABLE ELECTRICITY. 


T is well known that in the nerves and muscles 
of the higher animals the property of contracting 
when stimulated is associated with the existence of 
voltaic currents which have definite <iirections in the 
tissue, and which have been the subject of very careful 
observations by physiologists. They require delicate 
instraments for their investigation, but the phenom- 
ena dependent on them admit of very exact measure- 
ment. The most important fact with /eference to the 
constant current which can be shown to exist in a 
muscle is that it exists only so long as the muscle is 
alive, and that it ceases during the moment that the 
muscle is thrown into action. 

According to Nature, Dr. Burdon-Sanderson has re- 
cently submitted to the British Assgciation a com- 
munication concerning his experimen%: with reference 
to a similar property which is known ‘to exist in some 
vegetable structures. In certain plait's which possess 
the property of irritability, contraction of certain or- 
gans occurs on irritation, which strikingly suggests a 
correspondence of function between them and the 
motor organs of animals. Among tte most remark- 
able are those of Drosera and some:other plants be- 
longing to the same natural order, particularly the 
well-known Venus’s Flytrap (Dion@a :uscipula). The 
Sensitive Plant, the common Monkey *‘lower, and the 
Rock Cistus afford other examples. } 

The question whether these contractile movements 
are accompanied by the same electrical changes as 
those which oceur in the contraction of muscle and in 
the functional excitation of nerve has never before 
been investigated by vegetable physiologists. Dr. 
Sanderson’s experiments were made ii the laboratory 
of University College, London, the p!«nots for the pur- 
pose having been furnished by Mr. Darwin, who has 
for many years devoted much attention to the animal- 





like function of Dionza and Drosera. The results of 
the experiments confirmed the anticipations formed 
as to the existence of voltaic currents in these parts 
and particularly in the leaf of Dionza. By a most re- 
markable series of experiments (which are to be pub- 
lished) made with the aid of Sir W. Thompson’s gal- 
vanometer, Dr. Sanderson has shown that these cur- 
rents are subject to the same laws as those of muscle 
and nerve. 











Publishers’ Department. 


New York, December 24, 1873. 














EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, 








SENDING MONEY.—Never send us currency in a letter 
It is always possible to get either a Postal Money 
Order, Check, or Draft on New York, or have a letter 
Registered. We have cause to complain either that 
people are careless, and do not enclose money when 
they say they do, or that somebody in the U. S. Pestal 
Service steals the money. In either case we cannot 
be responsible for loss. all our advertisements say, 
and we here repeat it: 

‘““CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE 
SENDER.”’ 








GOOD NEWS! 


To say that we are satisfied with the vigor and dash 
of the opening campaign would be tame talk; we are 
delighted; and the more so because we see that our 
agents are enthusiastic and full of zeal born of success. 
No complaints, no discouraging words, but a general 
cry of cheer from every side. Our mails come bur- 
dened with renewals and new subscriptions; our 
Agents are sending in splendid lists of names. Even 
in ‘hard times” people realize that a thoroughly in- 
teresting and good paper is cheap at the price of the 
CHRISTIAN Union—something less than one cent a 
day!—and when the pictures are thrown into the 
scale the balance turns very quickly and the game is 
won! 

Let every young man or woman who lacks employ- 
ment apply for an Agency! This is profitable work 
for hard times, 





MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS FOR 
HARD TIMES. 
MAst & man and many a woman who in 
ordinary times command good salaries are, by 
the stress of hard times upon their employers, thrown 
out of employment. To such, we offer immediate, 
simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requiring only 
honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send to us for our 
circulars and terms to canvassers for our paper, and 
you will see what the work is, and how well it pays; 
take an agency and you will thank us for the sugges- 
tion, while we shall also profit by your well-paid 
efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, do 
good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 








ABOUT OUR AGENTS. 


E bespeak for all our agents a courteous 

hearing. They can save you the trouble of let- 
ter-writing for renewals or subscriptions; before you 
pay them any money they will bring you your picture 
and certificate, and give all the information that may 
be needed. 

The main point to remember is don't pay your money 
to an Agent until he delivers the picture-premium and 
Publisher's certificate of subscription. We have em- 
ployed thousands of agents and have had no trouble 
with their accounts, except in two or three instances 
where they violated our instructions and subscribers 
disregarded our repeated warnings. As a class, Agents 
are honorable men and women, but like all ranks of 
business people they are liable to receive queer recruits 
once in a while. All trustworthy Agents of the Chris- 
tian Union will deliver the picture and certificate be- 
fore collecting the subscription-price; and subscribers 
should discredit and distrust all others. 








WARNING! 

Many subscriptions to the Christian Union ex- 
pire this month. Don’t lag behind with your renew- 
als, now that your time is near its expiration. Renew 
now, and save much trouble for yourselves and us, and 
do not risk missing any of Dr. Eggleston’s absorbing 
story—to say nothing of the rest of the paper! And 
the Pictures are delivered immediately. 

Very many subscribers in thanking us for Chromos 
add, “‘ but the CHrIsTIAN UNION is its own best pre- 
mium, and it is worth more than we give for it, with- 
out any pictures.” We believe it, and are glad our 
friends do too. We mean to keep it so, and to make it 
better yet. 





VOX POPULI! 

HESE letters, as our readers know, are re- 
tained in their original form at this office for any 
necessary reference. The names of the writers are 

not published, but are at the service of any inquirer. 
iia tht Mii ites Mazo Mani, Wis., Nov. 30th, 1873, ‘ 
Gentlemen.—I have just received ‘Our Boys,” and very likely 
little fellows they are, too. I wish to thank you for distributing 
them among your subscribers. Your paper is one of the best. It 
must and does exert a powerful influence for good; and I know 
those baby faces will preach a sweet Gospel of truth and inno- 
cence wherever they go, and thousands of homes will be made 
brighter and better for their presence. You are doing a good 
work, and in behalf of one family that read your paper, and love 

the ‘“ Boys"’ and “ Girls,”’ I thank you a thousand times. 


% 
Very respectfully yours, 


—-. i 


Battmmore, Md., Dec. 15th, 1873. |) 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: = ' 7 


Gentlemen.—We now have all three of the Premium Chromos 
you so generously give to subscribers of Christian Union and 
Plymouth Pulpit. As myself and family feel that we get more 
than value received for the subscription price of your paper and 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons, we consider the pictures as a gratuity, 
the market value of which at the picture stores is more than the 
entire cost of the two publications named, and we wish you to 
accept our sincere thanks and best wishes. 

Truly yours, 


LaFayette, N. J., Dec. 3d, 1873. | 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 


Dear Sirs.—On our return home yesterday from a tour in the 
East, we found awaiting our arrival two beautiful boys at the 
Post-office. We have now four children in our family, of whom 
we are very proud, and we look forward everyweek with pleas- 
ure for the Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit. In fact, we 
could not well live spiritually and intellectually withont them. 
We feel very grateful to you for the prompt attention paid to 
our correspondence. I also enclosed money for mounting and 
mailing the Premium that is given with the Plymouth Pulpit, 
which will, no doubt, come to hand in due time. I remain, 
gentlemen, b 


Yours fraternally, 


WoLCOTTVILLE, Ct., Dec. 15th, 1873. 
J. B. Forp & Co.: i 
Gentlemen.—The Chromos, ‘Our Boys” and ‘Cross,’ came to 
hand in good order. Think the pictures above the average of 
Chromos given as premiums; but should take the papers all the 


same were there no premiums, t 
Yours truly, 





Hoosick Fats, N. Y., Dec. 1st, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., New York: j 
Gentlemen.—We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the 
Chromos “Our Boys.” We are greatly pleased with them, 
They are really beautiful pictures, fit to adorn any home, and to 
be valued like the premium of two years ago, ‘Our Girls."” We 
shall put them in nice frames, Do the majority of your subscrib- 
ers realize how much difference it makes in their appearance to 
place them in suitavle frames? 
Respectfully, 





FROM AGENTS. 


One of our agents in Chicago writes: ‘‘The following is a report 
in full of my canvassing and its results for the week ending De- 
cember Ist, 1873: I canvassed 6 hours on Monday, and secured 15 
subscriptions. I canvassed 73¢ hours on Tuesday, and secured 
27 subscriptions. I canvassed 6 hours on Wednesday, and secur- 
ed 13 subscriptions. I canvassed 7 hours on Friday, and secured 
20 subscriptions. I canvassed 6 hours on Saturday, and secured 
11 subscriptions. I canvassed 6 hours on Monday, and secured 
16 subscriptions. Total hours, 3814. Total subscriptions, 102... ' 


Our agent in Washington, D. C.,writes: ‘‘Hon.—M.C., and Hon. : 
— Assistant Commissioner of Patents, both gentlemen of conced- 
ed esthetic taste, pronounce the “ Boys”’ and ‘‘Cross”’ “ beauti- 
ful gems of art,” and were highly gratified upon receiving their 
premiums so soon. However, it is due to truth to say that the 
pictures were no inducement to them to subscribe for the Union 
and Pulpit, The excellence for the publications alone was what 


ed them to renew their subscriptions, So much for your papers.”” A 





“IMMEDIATE DELIVERY.” i 


{7 ITH a full supply in stock of the new 
premiums ‘‘Our Boys,” and the old favorite 
pair ‘‘ OUR GiRLs,”’ we are delivering pictures to sub- 
scribers as fast as their names are received and properly 
booked. And to-day, although our daily mails are 
bringing in subscriptions more rapidly than at the 
corresponding time of any previous year, we stand, and 
mean to stay, free from ‘‘ Chromo debts.” We have 
delivered, and are constantly delivering by mail, ex- 
press, or agent as the case may be, the premium to 
every subscriber who has sent the proper remittance to 
cover his order. i 

If, therefore, having subscribed for this coming year, 
you have not received your New Premium Pair, ex- 
amine our table of prices and compare it with your 
remittance. If you have sent enough money, drop us 
a line, for there is some error; if you have not sent 
enough, SEND IT! Only, do not look for the Premi- 
ums in less than two wecks from the time we receive 
your subscription, as it takes that time to properly 
book the names and arrange the premium lists. 

Our premium chromos, frames, etc., are all ready for 
immediate delivery. The rush may be too much for 
us, but we have made such ample provision that we 
feel safe. Meantime the good old maxim must hold— 
First Come, First SERVED! 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or @ postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 
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Terms to Subscribers. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
Pisture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 510. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to all) parts of the 
country only twenty centsa year, or tive cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sernrons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price #3. The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
($3) will be sent together for $5.75, including the Picture-Premiums. 

EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 


MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Dratt on New 
York. Already we have cause to complain either that people are 
careless, and do notenclose money when they say they do, or that 
somebody in the U. 8. Postal Service steals the money. In either 
case we can not be responsible for the loss. All our advertisements 
say, and we here repeat it: ‘‘CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE 
RISK OF THE SENDER.” 








The Qutlook, 


At the very moment when Congress is urged to 
devote the remainder of the public lands to the educa- 
tion of the people, Gerrit Smith comes forward witha 
letter, full of the force and fire of his youth, in which 
he denies to the state all right to deal with education, 
and places his objection on the same ground as that 
which denies to the state all right to deal with relig- 
ion. He thinks that the union of school and state is 
just as vicious and just as pernicious as the union of 
church and state. Thestrongest argument, as it seems 
to us, iv his letter is where he points out the perfect 
conscientiousness of the Roman Catholics in insisting 
upon having schools where their children can be trained 
to Catholicism from infancy; and consequently upon 
the hardship of their case in having to pay for that 
education which their consciences demand and at the 
same time to pay for another form of education which 
their consciences will not suffer them to make any use 
of. ‘ When the Roman Catholics of Ireland were com- 
pelled to support the English Church in addition to 
their own, all Americans sympathized with them. But 
is not the oppression of our Roman Catholics the same 
as was that?” This is a point well taken and effect- 
ively put; and doubtless the fair-minded Protestant 
citizen will say that such hardship can only be justified 
by the necessities of society, the very existence of 
which is imperilled by popular ignorance. To this 
Mr. Smith makes, in substance, two answers. In the 
first place, he says that popular ignorance need not 
follow the withdrawal of the state from the business 
of education; for “if the state will only stand aside, 
voluntary offerings will flow in and far more than 
equal what is raised by taxation.’”’ His second reply is 
even more startling: “It is better that education 
should not reach as many than that the hand of Gov- 
ernment be in it.””. The interference of the Govern- 
ment in such matters, according to Mr. Smith, breaks 
down the self-reliance and moral vigor of the people, 
debilitates their self-respect, and corrupts their man- 
hood. It is unnecessary to add that, holding these 
views, Mr. Smith is necessarily a vehement assailant 
of the sytem of compulsory education—which, indeed, 
is the true logical antithesis of his doctrine. We wel- 
come his breezy and brave letter, not merely as the 
honest utterance of a political paradox, but as calcu- 
lated to show that between Mr. Smith’s theory of no 
education by the state and our theory of compulsory 
education by the state there is no middle ground to 
stand upon. 








_——— ope —- —- 

One may see a strong sign of the new passion 
for medizwvalism in religion, in the delight which many 
English people are taking in the project for restoring 
the monastic orders in England. What an enormous 
reaction this implies! When ome remembers all the 
centuries during which English society was burdened 
and vexed by the multitudinous tribes of monks and 
nuns who subsisted upon it, and how zestfully the mass 
of Englishmen welcomed the jokes and the invectives 
which Chaucer and John Gower and the author of 
Perce Ploughman bestowed upon these creatures, and 
with what ineffable satisfaction the English people 
participated in their final break-up and dispersal, it 
strikes one as a strange emotional relapse, as well as a 
fatal lethargy of national memory, for a movement to 
gain great head in England aiming at the rebuilding of 
the ancient nests of monasticism, and at the encircling 
of the monastic orders with the glory of any sort of 
popular enchantment. Mr. Froude has not begun too 
s00n his effort to retouch, for all English eyes, the his- 
toric picture of the vast abomination which the rising 
ecclesiastical sentimentalism seeks to restore; and we 
can not refrain from giving to our readers the sen- 
tences with which, in the January number of Scrib- 
ner’s, he concludes his series of papers on the Abbey 

of St. Albans, ‘The ruins of the rest have stovd for 





three centuries, instructive emblems of the fate of 
noble institutions which survive the spirit which gave 
them meaning and utility. They preach, with a silent 
force more eloquent than the tongues of a thousand 
orators, that the most saintly professions are not safe 
from the grossest corruption, and that the more am- 
bitious the pretensions to piety, the more austere is the 
vengeance on the neglect of it. There is a talk now of 
restoring St. Albans. We are affecting penitence for 
the vandalism of our Puritan forefathers, and are 
anxious to atone forit. ‘Cursed is he that rebuildeth 
Jericho.’ Never were any institutions brought toa more 
deserved judgment than the monastic orders of Eng- 
land; and a deeper irreverence than the Puritan lies in 
the spurious devotionalism of an age which has lost its 
faith, and with its faith has lost the power to recognize 
the visible workings of the ineffable Being by whose 
breath we are allowed to exist.” 

ee 








It requires an uncommon effort of the imagina- 
tion for us to realize just how far modern ideas have 
succeeded in penetrating the empire of Turkey—usual- 
ly deemed a realm of slumber and immobility. But 
men who are competent to bear witness testify that a 
vast revolution, affecting thought, conduct and society, 
is in progress there. Even Turkey is making huge 
strides in the acquisition of schools, railways, banks, 
newspapers, telegraphs, and in the improvement of 
common roads, dwellings, and the dress and behavior 
of the people. Mohammedans as well as Christians iu 
that country are beginning to see that the one thing 
which they cannot afford to repel is progress. Of 
course there remains to Turkey a dismal legacy of 
many-headed evils—misrule, bribery, official degrada- 
tion, and the fanatic ferocity of the Moslem. But the 
enormous amelioration of society in Turkey since the 
close of the Crimean war, nineteen years ago, is a fact 
of great significance in estimating the possibilities of 
future social and personal attainments there. To what 
is this wonderful amelioration due? To several causes, 
no doubt. Aud we speak with care and with moder- 
ation when we say that no fair view of the case can 
leave out the powerful agonoy of Aes icuu Misslon- 
aries in Turkey in giving this immense upward impulse 
of which we have spoken. Nowhere else in the world 
has the American Board a more enterprising, an abler 
or a more consecrated body of men and women than 
those whom it has all along sustained in Turkey. 
What have they done? Here are some numerical hints 
towards an answer. They have established in Turkey 
222 common ‘schools, have founded 78 churches, have 
educated 110 pastors and teachers, have opened 200 
preaching stations, have founded 4 theological col- 
leges, have organized 12 girls’ schools, and around 
these various institutions have gathered a Protestant 
population of over 20,000 persons. They have circu- 
lated in the various languages of the empire 400,000 
copies of the Bible, and 500,000 other books—such as 
translations of European classics, and treatises on 
grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, physiology, and 
domestic economy. No mortal intellect can grasp the 
amplitude of moral results from such a deposit of new 
ideas in the minds of the Turkish people. 

—— -a- — 

A worthy representative of these efficient mis- 
sionaries has recently returned to the United States. 
It is the Rev. Tillman C. Trowbridge, who for the past 
eighteen years has been sturdily toiling in Turkey, and 
who now comes back for a few months to instruct his 
countrymen in a project to which he has given his 
heart. It is nothing less than the establishment of a 
Protestant College in the interior of Asia Minor. 
Already, through the enterprise of American mission- 
aries, twosuch colleges have been established on the sea- 
board—one at Beirut and another at Constantinople— 
each costing not less than $200,000. Mr. Trowbridge 
and his friends, who know the wants of all portions of 
the Turkish Empire, see a great opportunity for good in 
the erection of such a college in the interior. The peo- 
ple of the towns far inland are too poor to send their 
sons to the college at Constantinople; and the lan- 
guage in vogue at Beirut being Arabic, practically ex- 
cludes young men belonging to the populations north 
of Aleppo. Mr. Trowbridge frankly invites us to aid 
in the good work by the contribution of at least 
$100,000. The college is to be made a native one, with 
native professors, and supported to a large extent 
from the beginning by native funds. But to erect the 
buildings, to purchase a library and philosophical appa- 
ratus, and to endow two or three professorships, are 
objects that can be attained only by help from others. 
The scheme is fully indorsed by the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board, and by many good men; 
in Turkey, England and America. On his way hither; 
Mr. Trowbridge stopped in England and procured 
some generous subscriptions for the college. Next it 
will be quite in order for Americans to demonstrate 
that their Christian philanthropy is more than a 
match for hard times, 





FROST-BREAT TI. 
By B. FENNER. 


\ JT HAT icy breath 

Has frosted all my windows oer, 
And will not let the sunshine pour 
Aslant their panes as erst before ? 
What wonder meets me at the door, 
As white as death? 


In Fairy Land! 
What Elfin workers in the night 
Have painted all the landscape white, 
And hid its colors out of sight, 
And gemmed the world with crystal light 
Here, where I stand? 


What magic band 
Has bridged the bubbling stream across; 
And set abloom with shining frost 
Dry stalks, that all their blooms had lost, 
And asters, that the Autumn tossed 

All through the land? 


And now, behold! 
Across the plains and far away, 
Who blanched the Autumn tints so gray, 
And gemmed each twig and leaf and spray? 
Who spangicd all the dawning day 

With wealth untold? 


In morning light 
The boneset wears a diamond crown; 
Frost-needles ride the thistle-down ; 
The fern has donned an ermine gown; 
White moss hides all the gold and brown 
Far out of sight. 


I marvel much 
How, from the darkness of the night, 
The Elves can wear this mantle white ; 
How fashion all this wondrous sight, 
And strew the world with diamond light,— 
I marvel much. 


After the night 
Will such a morning greet our eyes? 
Shall we inhale such glad surprise 
Apast the portal of our sighs, 
Whore all the Lrunquil whiteness lies 
Beyond our sight? 
After the night 
Will such a fairy morning break 
Upon our lives, and will we wake 
Beyond the darkness, and forsake 
Our faded earthly robes, and take 
A robe of white? 


I deem that God, 
Who has enough white frost to spare, 
Will kindly silver every hair, 
And hide each stain and sorrow there 
With the white mantle of his care; 
His precious blood. 


Che Ciremit Hider : 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier School-master,” “The End 
of the World,” ete. ’ 











CHAPTER XV. 
MORTON'S RETREAT. 


T would be hard to analyze the emotions with 
which Morton had listened to Kike’s hot exhorta- 
tion. In vain he argued with himself that a man need 
not be a Methodist and “ go shouting and crying all 
over the country ”’ in order to be good. He knew that 
Kike’s life was better than his own, and that he had 
not force enough to break his habits and associations 
unless he did so by putting himself into direct antag- 
onism with them. He inwardly condemned himself 
for his fear of Lumsden, and he inly cursed Kike for 
telling him the blunt truth about himself. But ever 
as there came the impulse to close the conflict and be 
at peace with himself by “ putting himself boldly on 
the Lord’s side,’’ as Kike phrased it, he thought of 
Patty, whose aristocratic Virginia pride would regard 
marriage with a Methodist as worse than death. 

And so, in mortal terror lest he should yield to his 
emotions so far as to compromise himself, he rushed 
out of the crowd, hurried home, took down his rifle, 
and rode away, intent only on getting out of the ex- 
citement. 

As he rode away from home he met Captain Lums- 
den hurrying from the meeting with the jerks, and 
leading his horse—the contortions of his body not 
allowing him to ride. With every step he took he grew 
moreand more furieus. Seeing Morton, he endeavored 
to vent his passion upon him. 

“ Why didn’t—you—blow—why didn’t—why didn’t 
you blow your tin horns, this——”’ butat this point the 
jerks became so violent as to throw off his hat and 
shut off all utterance, and he only gnashed his teeth 
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and hurried on with irregular steps téward home, 
leaving Morton to gauge the degree of the Captain’s 
wrath by the involuntary distortion of lis visage. 

Goodwin rode listlessly forward, caring little whither 
he went, endeavoring only to allay the excitement of 
his conscience, and to imagine some sort of future in 
which he might hope to return and win Fatty in spite 
of Lumsden’s opposition. Night found him in front 
of the “City Hotel” in the county-s yt village of 
Jonesville; and he was rejoiced to find tiere, on some 
political errand, Mr. Burchard, whom she had met 
awhile before at Wilkins’, in the character of a candi- 
date for sheriff. : 

“How do you do, Mr. Morton? How;ly do?” said 
Burchard cordially, having only heard *orton’s first 
name and mistaking it for his last. ‘*’m lucky to 
meet you in this town. Do you live over this way? I 
thought you lived in our county and ‘lecfioneered you 
—expecting to get your vote.” 

The conjunction of Morton and Burch#rd on a Sun- 
day evening (or any other) meant a game «it cards; and 
as Burchard was the more skillful and just now in great 
need of funds, it meant that all the con‘ents of Mor- 
ton’s pockets should soon transfer thems«ives to Bur- 
chard’s, the more that Morton in his coptending with 
the religious excitement of the morning sushed easily 
into the excitement of gambling. The viotent awaken- 
ing of a religious revival has a sharp po: .rity—it has 
sent many a man headlong to the devil. When Morton 
had frantically bet and lost all his money, he proceed- 
ed to bet his rifle, then his grandfather's watch—an 
ancient time-piece, that Burchard examined with much 
euriosity. Having lost this, he staked his pocket-knife, 
his hat, his coat, and offered to put up his boots, but 
Burchard refused them. The madness of gambling 
was on the young man, however. He had no difficulty 
in persuading Burchard to take his mare as security 
for a hundred dollars, which he proceeded ,to gamble 
away by the easy process of winning once and losing 
twice. i 

When the last dollar was gone, his face was very 
white and calm. He leaned back in the chair and 
looked at Burchard a moment or two in silence. 

“* Burchard,” said he, at last, ‘I’m a picked goose. I 
don’t know whether I’ve got any brains cr not. Butif 
you'll lend me the rifle you won long enoggh for meto 
have a farewell shot, [ll find out what® inside this 
good-for-nothing cocoa-nut of mine.” 

Burchard was not without generous traits, and he 
was alarmed. ‘*Come, Mr. Morton, don’t e desperate. 
The luck’s against you, but you’ll have better another 
time. Here’s your hat and coat, and you're welcome. 
I've boon flat of my back many a time, but I’ve always 
found a way out. I'll pay your pit uc: 
morning. Don't think of doing anything desperate. 
There’s plenty to live for yet. You'll break some girl's 
heart if you kill yourself, maybe.” 

This thrust hurt Morton keenly. But Burchard was 
determined to direct him from his suicidal impulse. 

* Come, old fellow, you're excited. Come out into the 
air. Now don’t kill yourself. You looked troubled 
when you got here. I take it, there’s some trouble at 
home. Now, if there is’’—here Burchard hesitated— 
“if there is trouble at home, I can put you on the 
track of a band of fellows that have been in trouble 
themselves. They help one another. Of course, I 
haven’t anything to do with them; but they'll be 
mighty glad to get a hold of a fellow like‘you, that’s a 
good shot and not afraid.” 

For a moment even outlawry seemed attractive to 
Morton, so utterly had hope died out of his breast. 
But only for moment; then his moral sens recoiled. 

“No; I'd rather shoot myself than ki!i somebody 
else. I can’t take that road, Mr. Burcharé.”’ 

“Of course you can’t,” said Burchard, affecting to 
laugh. “I knew you wouldn't. But I wasted to turn 
your thoughts away from bullets and all that. Now, 
Mr. Morton ——” : 

“me's not Morton. 


to moarroaw 


s My last name is Goodwin 
FP be This nape = se z made atid 
man always attends to trifles wav. 2638 ymg to de- 
cide a momeutous question. : or eer 

“Morton Goodwin?” said Burchard, looking at him 
keenly, as the two stood together in the.:moonlight. 
Then, after pausing a moment, he added; “I had a 
erony- by the name of Lew Goodwin, onc}. Devilish 
hard case he was, but good-hearted, Got killed in a 
fight in Pittsburg.” ! 

** He was my brother,’’ said Morton. 

“Your brother? thunder! Youdon’t meanit. Let's 
see; he told me once his father’s name was Moses—no; 
Job. Yes,that’sit—Job, Is that your father’s name?’ 

“Fes.” 

“T reckon the old folks must a took Lew’s deviltry 
hard. Didn’t kill ‘em, did it?’ 

“No.” 

* Both alive yet?” 

* Yes.”’ 

* And now you want to kill both of ’em by commit- 
ting suicide. You ought to think a little of your 
mother——”’ . 

“Shut your mouth,” said Morton, turning fiercely 
on Burchard; for he suddenly saw a vision of the 
agony his mother must suffer. 

“Oh! don’t get mad. I’m going to let you have 


back your horse and gun, only you mus give me a 
bill of sale so that I may be sure you win’t gamble 
them away to somebody else. You must *»deem them 
‘on your honor’ in six months, with a k«ndred and 
twenty-five dollars, I'll do that much fori the sake of 





my old friend, Lew Goodwin, who stood by me in many 
a tight place, and was a good-hearted fellow after all.” 

Morton accepted this little respite, and Burchard 
left the tavern. As it was now past midnight, Good- 
win did not go to bed. At two o'clock he gave Dolly 
corn, and before daylight he rode out of the village. 
But not toward home. His gambling and losses would 
be speedily reported at home and to Captain Lumsden. 
And moreover, Kike would persecute him worse than 
ever. He rode out of town in the direction opposite 
to that he would have taken in returning to Hissawa- 
chee, and he only knew that it was opposite. He was 
trying—what so many other men have tried in vain to 
do—to run away from himself. But not the fleetest 
Arabian charger, nor the swiftest lightning express, 
ever yet enabled a man to leave a disagreeable self 
behind. The wise man knows better, and turns round 
and faces it. 

About noon, Morton, who had followed an obscure 
and circuitous trail of which he knew nothing, drew 
near to a low log-house with deer’s horns over the 
door, a sign that the cabin was devoted to hotel pur- 
poses—a place where a stranger might get a little food, 
a place to rest on the floor, and plenty of whiskey. 
There were a dozen horses hitched to trees about it, 
and Goodwin got down and went in from a spirit of 
idle curiosity. Certainly the place was not attractive. 
The landlord had a cut-throat way of looking closely 
at a guest from under his eye-brows; the guests all 
wore black beards, and Morton soon found reason to 
suspect that these beards were not indigenous. He 
was himself the object of much disagreeable scrutiny, 
but he could hardly restrain a mischievous smile at 
thought of the disappointment to which any highway- 
man was doomed who should attempt to rob him in 
his present penniless condition. The very worst that 
could happen would be the loss of Dolly and his rifle. 
It soon occurred to him that this lonely place was none 
other than “ Brewer’s Hole,’”’ one of the favorite re- 
sorts of Micajah Harp’s noted band of desperadoes; a 
place into which few honest men ever ventured. 

One of the men presently stepped to the window, 
rested his foot upon the low sill, and taking up a piece 
of chalk, drew a line from the toe to the top of his 
boot.* Several others imitated him; and Morton, in 
aspirit of reckless mischief and adventure, took the 
chalk and marked his right boot in the same way. 

“ Will you drink?” said the man who had first chalk- 
ed his boot. 

Goodwin accepted the invitation, and as they stood 
near together, Morton could plainly discover the false- 
ness of his companion’s beard. Presently the man 
fixed his eyes on Goodwin and asked in an indifferent 
tone: “ Cut, or carry?” 

* Carry,”’ answered Mu: (un, vot knowing the mean- 
ing of the lingo, but finding himself in a predicament 
from which there was no escape but by drifting with 
the current. A few minutes later a bag, which seemed 
to contain some hundreds of dollars, was thrust into 
his hand, and Morton, not knowing what to do with it, 
thought best to “‘carry”’ it off. He mounted his mare 
and rode away in q direction opposite to that in which 
he had come. He had not gone more than three miles 
when he met Burchard. 

“Why, Burchard, how did you come here?” 

““O! [came by a short cut.” 

But Burchard did not say that he had traveled in 
the night, to avoid observation. 

“Hello! Goodwin,” cried Burchard, “ you’ve got 
chalk on your boot. I Bope you have n’t joined 
the——” 

* Well, I'll tell you, Burchard, how that come. I 
found the greatest set of disguised cut-throats you 
ever saw at this little hole back here. You hadn’t 
better go there if you don’t want to be relieved of all 
the money you got last night. I saw them chalking 
their boots and I chalked mine, just to see what would 
come of it. And here’s what come of it;” and with 
that Morton showed his bag of money. | ‘* Now,” he 
said, “if I could find the right owner of this money, 
I'd give it to him, but I take it he’s buried in some 
holler, without nary coffin or gravestone, I ‘low to 


. tT. wA ¢al., 4b ° 
pay you Wht 7 owe you, aw .2.i0 (ae rest out to Vin- 


cennes, or somewheres else, and use it for a nest egg. 
‘Finders, keepers,’ you know.” 

Burchard looked at him darkly a moment. ‘Look 
here, Morton—GoodwinI mean. You'll lose your head 
if you fool with chalk that way. If you don’t give 
that money up to the first man that asks for it, you are 
a dead man. They can’t be fooled for long. They’) 
be after you. There’s no way now but to hold on to it 
and give it up to the first man that asks, and if he 
don’t shoot first you’ll be lucky. I’m going down this 
trail a way. I want to see old Brewer. He’s got a 
good deal of political influence. Good-bye.” 

Morton rode forward uneasily until he came to a 
place two miles farther on, where another trail joined 
the one he was traveling. Here there stood a man 
with a huge beard, a blanket over his shoulders, 
holes cut through for the arms after the frontier fash- 
ion, a belt with pistols and knives, and a bearskin cap. 
The stranger stepped up to him, reaching out his hand 
and saying nothing. “Morton was only too glad to 
give up the money. And he set Dolly off at her best 
pace, seeking to get as far as possible from the head- 


* In relating this incident, I give the local tradition as it is 
yet told in the neighborhood. It does not seem that chalk- 
ing one’s boot is a very prudent mode of recognizing the 
members of a secret band, but I do not suppose that men who 
follow a highwayman’s life are very wise people, 





quarters of the cut-or-carry gang. He could not but 
wonder how Burchard should seem to know them so 
well, He did not much like the thought that Burch- 
ard’s forbearance had bound him to support that 
gentleman’s political aspirations when he had oppor- 
tunity. This friendly relation with thieves was not 
what he would have liked to see in a favorite candi- 
date, but a cursed fatality seemed to be dragging down 
all his high aspirations. It was like one of those old 
legends he had heard his mother recite of men who 
had began by little bargains with the devil and had 
presently found themselves involved in evil entangle- 
ments on every hand. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
SHORT SHRIFT. 


UT Morton had no time to busy himself now 
with nice scruples. Bread and meat are consider- 
ations more imperative to a healthy man than con- 
science. He hadnomoney. He might turn aside from 
the trail to hunt; indeed this was what he had meant to 
do when he started. But, ever as he traveled, he be- 
came more and more desirous of getting away from 
himself. He was now full sixty or seventy miles from 
home, but he could not make up his mind to stop and 
devote himself to hunting. At four o’clock the valley 
of the Mustoga lay before him, and Morton, still pur- 
poseless, rode on. But ever as he rode the habitual 
thought of his duty to his mother was returning upon 
him, and he was more and more inclined to turn back. 
After all, his flight seemed foolish. Patty might not 
yet be lost; and as to Kike’s revival, why should he 
yield to it unless he chose? 

In this painful indecision he resolved to stop and 
crave a night’s lodging at the crossing of the river. 
He was the more disposed to this that Dolly, having 
been ridden hard all day without food, showed unmis- 
takable signs of exhaustion, and it was now snowing. 
He would give her a night’s rest, and then perhaps 
take the road back to the Hissawachee. 

‘Hello the house!” he called. ‘‘ Hello!” 

A long, lank man, in butternut jeans, opened the 
door, and responded with a “ Hello!” 

“Can I get to stay here all night?” 

“Wal, no. I ’low not, stranger. Kinder full to- 
night. You mout git a place about a mile furder om 
whar you could hang up fer the night, mos’ likely ; but 
I can’t keep you, no ways.” 

‘““My mare’s dreadful tired, and I can sleep any- 
where,”’ said Morton. 

“She does look sorter tuckered out, sartain; blained 


if she don’t! Whar did you git her?” 
** Raised her,” said Morton. . 
**Whar abouts?” ~ 


“* Hissawachee.”’ 

“You don’t say! How far you rid her to-day?” 
“From Jonesville.” 

“Jam up fifty miles, and over tough roads! Mighty 





purty critter, that air. Powerful clean legs, She 's 
number one. Is she your’n, did you say?” 
“Well, not exactly mine, That is .’ Here 


Morton besitated. tee oe 


no ways. I tuck in one of your sort a month ago, and 
he rid my sorrel mare off in the middle of the night. 
I'll borea hole through him, ef I ever set eyes on him.” 
And the man had disappeared in the house before Mor- 
ton could reply. 

To be ina snow storm without shelter is unpleasant; 
to be refused a lodging and to be mistaken for a horse 
thief filled the cup of Morton's hitterness. He reluct- 
antly turned his horse’s head toward the river. There 
was no ferry, and the stream was so swollen that he 
must needs swim Dolly across, 

He tightened his girth, stroked Dolly affectionately, 
with a feeling that she was the only friend he had left. 
“Well, Dolly,” he said, “it’s too bad to make you 
swim, after such a day; but you must. If we drown, 
we'll drown together.” 

The weary Dolly put her head against his cheek in a 
Gumb trustfulness. 

There was a road cut through the steep bank on the 
other side, so that travelers might ride down to the 
water’s edge. Knowing that he would have to come 
out at that place, young Goodwin rode into the water 
as far up the stream as he could find a suitable place. 
Then, turning the mare’s head upward, he started 
across. Dolly swam bravely enough until she reached 
the middle of the stream ; then, finding her strength well 
nigh exhausted after her travel, and under the burden 
of ber master, she refused his guidance, and turned her 
head directly toward the road, which offered the only 
place of exit. The rapid current swept horse and rider 
down the stream; but still Dolly fought bravely, and 
at last struck land just below the road. Morton grasped 
the bushes over his head, urged Dolly to greater exer- 
tions, and the well-bred creature, rousing all the Te- 
mains of her magnificent force, succeeded in reaching 
the road. Then the young man got down and caressed. 
her, and, looking back at the water, wondered why he 
should have struggled to preserve a life that he was not 
able to regulate and that promised him nothing but 
misery and embarrassment. 

The snow was now falling rapidly, and Morton 
pushed his tired filley on another mile. Again he hal- 
looed. This time he was welcomed by an old woman, 
who, in answer to his enquiry, said he might put the 
mare in the stable. She didn’t ginerally keep no 





travelers, but it was too orful a night fera livin’ hu- 
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“Stranger,” s9' the settler, “you can't put up here, 
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man bein’ to be out in. Her son Jake would be in 
thireckly, and she lowed he wouldn’t turn nobody out 
insech a night. "I'wuz good ten miles to the next house. 

Morton hastened to stable Dolly, aud to feed her, 
and to take his place by the fire. 

Presently the son came in. 

““ Howdy, stranger! ”’ said the youth, eyeing Morton 
suspiciously. ‘Is that air your mar in the stable?” 

“ Ye-es,” said Morton, hesitatingly, vncertain wheth- 
er he could call Dolly his or not, seeing she had been 
transferred to Burchard. 

“Whar did you come from?” 

“From Hissawachee.” 

* Whar you makin’ fer?” 

“T don’t exactly know.” 

‘*See here, mister, akordin’ to ny tell, that air’s a 
mighty peart sort of a hoss fer a feller to ride what 
don’ know to save his gizzard whar he mout be a 
travellin’. We don’t keep no sich people as them 
what rides purty hosses and can’t giv no straight ac- 
count of theirselves. Akordin’ to my tell, you’ll hey 
to hitch up yer mar and put. It mout gin us trouble 
to keep you.” 

“You ain’t going to send me out such a night as 
this, when I’ve rode fifty mile a’ready,” said Morton. 

* What in thunder’d you ride fifty mile to-day fer? 
Yer health, I reckon. Now, stranger, I’ve jist got one 
word to say to you, and that is this’ere: Put, put 
THIRECKLY! Clar out of these’ere diggins. That’s all. 
Jist put! 

The young man pronounced the vowel in ‘ put” 
very flat, as it issounded in the first syllable of ‘ putty,’ 
and seemed disposed to add a great many words to this 
emphatic imperative when he saw how much Morton 
was disinclined to leave the warm hearth. ‘ Put out, 
I say! I ain’t afeared of none of yer gang. I haint 
got nary nother word.” 

“Well,” said Morton, “I have only got one word— 
Iwon’t. You haven’t got any right to turn a stranger 
out on such a night.” 

“Well, then I'll let the regilators know abouten you.” 

“Let them know, then,” said Morton, and he drew 
nearer the fire. 

The strapping young fellow straightened himself up 
and looked at Morton in wonder, more and more con- 
vinced that nobody but an outlaw would venture ona 
move so bold, and less and less inclined to attempt to 
use force as his conviction of Morton’s desperate char- 
acter increased. Goodwin for his part was not a little 
amused, the old mischievous love of fun reasserted it- 
self in him as he saw the decline of the young man’s 
courage. 

“If you think Iam one of Micajah Harp’s band, why 
don’t you be careful how you treat me. The band 
might give you trouble. Let’s have something to eat. I 
haven’t had anything since last night; Iam starving.”’ 

‘“*Marm,”’ said the boy, ‘‘git him somethin’. He's 
tuck the house an’ we can’t help ourselves.” 

Morton had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours, 
and in his amusement at the success of his ruse and in 
his comfortable enjoyment of food after his long fast 
his good spirits returned. 

(To be continued.) 





“TF THY BROTHER TRESPASS 
AGAINST TITEE” 
By THe Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


NVHERE are many instances in which the Bibli- 
cal commentators appear to have derived their 
ideas respecting Scripture teaching from previous 
scholars in the same field; the same thought is often 
traceable from generation to generation, from ancient 
Father to English divine, and thence to our latest 
Sunday-school commentary. And sometimes, just as 
counterfeit bills pass unquestioned because they are 
well worn, erroneous interpretations pass current in 
the Christian church, without ever being subjected to 
a careful scrutiny; because each new student takes it 
for granted that the student who has preceded him, 
and from whom he receives the interpretation, has 
done this work of investigation, and he only needs to 
report the results. One of the passages of Scripture 
which appears to me to suffer under a general misap- 
prehension, from this traditional method of interpre- 
tation is the following; 

Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 

But if he will not hear thee, tien take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established. 

And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church: 
but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee asa 
heathen man and a publican.—MArt., xviii., 15-17. 


These verses are almost universally treated as though 
in them Christ gave the “general principles on which 
ehurch discipline should be founded” ; as though, look- 
ing down through the ages, and seeing what various 
questions would come before his church in the future, 
and what necessity there would be, both for guarding 
against the scandals attendant upon unnecessary dis- 
cipline, and the greater scandal attendant upon none 
at all, he instructed his disciples how they were to pro- 
ceed to secure the necessary purity of the church, and 
the proper punishment of offenders, with the least pos- 
sible public reproach to the church, and with the 


necessary admixture of kindness and consideration for 





the sinner, with resolution and righteousness in pre- 
serying the purity of the church. 

Now I[ ask the readers of the Christian Union to lay 
aside for the moment all their pre-conceptions, and 
come to this passage as to one they had never before 
read, and see what justification there is, in the account 
itself, for this interpretation of it. Charles Reade’s 
aphorism is a good canon of Biblical criticism: “ Put 
yourself in his place.’’ In order to get the meaning of 
these precepts let us forget, if we can, all that later 
ecclesiastical usage has attached to them, and consider 
just what they would have meant to the twelve disci- 
ples, to whom they were originally addressed. In 
making this endeavor, consider the following indubit- 
able facts: 

1. There was no Christian church organized at this 
time. The idea that Christ meant that his disciples 
should lay their difficulties before a Jewish synagogue 
may be laid aside at once as neither accordant with the 
spirit of his instruction, or the meaning of the original 
Greek. Nor did his disciples look forward to the fu- 
ture organization of achurch. On the contrary, they 
supposed that Christ was about to establish a political 
kingdom, that it would soon be founded, and they had 
just been having a dispute among themselves as to 
which of them should have the chief places in it. They 
could not then have supposed that he meant here to 
tell them how to conduct church discipline, since they 
did pot even understand that there was to bea distinct 
Christian church. 

2. Nowhere else does Christ give rules for the con- 
duct of ecclesiastical affairs. He gives no directions 
respecting the number or nature of church officers; or 
their authority; or the duration of their terms of of- 
fice; or the method of their appointment or election. 
All this he leaves to his followers to decide subse- 
quently. If here he gives the general principles for 
the conduct of ecclesiastical discipline, it is the only 
time in bis ministry when he turned aside from incul- 
eating moral principles of universal application to give 
ecclesiastical rules. 

3. Not to enter into the much-vexed question of the 
meaning of the Greek word ecclesia, here rendered 
church, there is no doubt that it means etymo- 
logically something called together; that it stands 
in the Septuagint or Greek version of the Old Test- 
ament for the Great Congregation, or Jewish House 
of Parliament, or Congress, a body half way between 
a representative gathering and a mass-meeting, prob- 
ably sometimes one and sometimes the other; that 
in the New Testament “it most frequently occurs 
in the scene of an assemblage of Christians gener- 
ally” (Kitto’s Cyclopedia); and that if it ever 
signifies a definite ecclesiastical organization, with 
officers and spiritual or erelosiactical powe:s, Gis 1S a 
secondary meaning, and one which the apostles could 
not have attached to it at this time. 

4. The context relates wholly to personal offences 
The disciples have had a dispute as to who shall be 
greatest. Christ replies, by means of a charateristic 
and striking object-teaching, that humility and the 
absence of self-seeking are the conditions of greatness 
in his kingdom; proceeds to warn his disciples against 
that which is the companion vice of ambition, cou- 
tempt for the weak, the feeble, and the lowly, whom 
he has come to serve, and against sins which will lead 
others into sin; gives them the instructions in this par- 
agraph; and then proceeds to illustrate and enforce 
the duty of personal forgiveness “until seventy times 
seven.” If these verses contain the ‘general prin- 
ciples of church discipline,” they are interjected into 
the heart of a discourse, all the rest of which relates to 
personal kindness, consideration, and the forgiveness 
of personal injuries. 

5. The directions throughout are, on the face, given 
not to the church organization, but to the individual. 
“Tf thy brother shall trespass against thee ’’* describes 
the contingency which Christ has in mind, not “if a 
church member shall apostatize or fall into flagrant 
sin, or be guilty of heresy.”” Go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone describes the first act to be 
taken, an act in no sense ecclesiastical. Thou hast 
gained thy brother, describes the advantage of the pro- 
ceeding, and it may be worth while to remark in 
passing, to the English reader, that the Greek verb 
(kerdaino) rendered gained, never is equivalent tu 
saved, but means always what it means here, a personal 
gain; here, the preservation and restoration to the in- 
dividual beart of a lost friend. -If he will not hear thee 
describes the event in which the wronged party is to 
go further; and on their face these words mean ex- 
actly what the English imports; not, if you cannot 
convince him of his wrong, make him to see the mat- 
ter as you see it; but if he will not listen to you, if he 
will not open the way to reconciliation by mutual ex- 
Planations and concessions, take one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established, i. e., that the words that pass be- 
tween you may be known to others, and there may be 
no room for a subsequent controversy as to which 
sought and which refused a reconciliation. If he 
neglect to hear the church let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican. Nothing ts said as to 
any change in his relation to the church; it is not even 
implied that he is a member of the church or amenable 





* Of course Tam not ignorant that the Sinaitic and Vatican 
MSS. omit “ against thee,” and that Lachmann and Tischendorf 
foHow them. But I agree with Alford in considering their 
omission due to the desire to give an ecclesiastical turn to the 
passage. He retains them. e question of interpretation 
does not, however, hinge on their retention, 








to its action, and it is not to the church but only to thee 
he is to be as an heathen man and a publican. 

I am not unaware that other interpretations are 
given to all these phrases; but this is the interpreta- 
tion which lies on the surface; the others are all ob- 
tained only by inferences. 

6. The final result implies no civil penalties, no 
ecclesiastical censures, no public official act by any or- 
ganized body. The Jews simply had no intercourse 
with the heathen and the publican. To hold a manasa 
heathen and a publican was simply to have nothing to 
do with him. 

Still, keeping out of our minds all preconceptions 
and all ecclesiastical interpretations of a later date, am 
I not justified in concluding that this passage has 
nothing to do with church discipline; that it is simply 
Christ’s direction to his disciples as to the course they 
are to pursue in the case of any one at whose hands 
they have received a real or fancied wrong; that it is 
parallel to Matthew v: 23, 24;* and that it may be para- 
phrased as follows: 

“T have warned you from sinning against others, or 
leading them into sin, even the weakest and the 
feebiest. I have now to tel) you what course you are 
to pursue to others who sin against you. In such a case 
go to the one who has wronged you, privately, and en- 
deavor to secure an explanation and reconciliation. If 
he will listen to you, you may thus get your friend 
back again. If he will not, take a friend or two with 
you, that they may be able in the future to testify that 
you have done all you can to secure a reconciliation. 
If he will not listen to them, but is bent on maintain- 
ing an irreconcilable enmity, explain the matter to 
your Christian brethren, that they may know the na- 
ture and cause of the difficulty. As you have witnesses, 
there can be no opportunity for a church quarrel to 
grow out of it. And if the wrong-doer will not listen 
to the church, then you are justified in having nothing 
more to do with him.” 

I hesitate somewhat to oppose an interpretation so 
nearly universal of so famous a passage of Scripture. 
I should hesitate still more had not my studies led me 
to the conclusion that traditional interpretations get a 
hold in the church with very little to support them but 
ecclesiastical authority, and to the conviction that no 
statute of limitations should be allowed to bar an in- 
dictment against a false understanding of Scripture. 

Of one thing I am very sure: these precepts con- 
stitute a law for our government in the settlement of 
personal difficulties, whatever light they may. in- 
cidentally throw on the duty of the cburch in respect 
to ecclesiastical discipline. In our ordinary intercourse 
with each other how often we reverse these directions, 
and say of one who has offended uc. “X uwe mI NO 
grudge; I seek no revenge; but I want nothing more 
to do with him;” and after thus coming to the con- 
clusion to treat him as an heathen man and a publican, 
tell the church and the neighborhood our version of 
the quarrel as our justification. In how many cases we 
should be ashamed of having taken offence, in the 
mere act of telling the offender the trivial occurrence 
that gave it; in how many more cases would a kindly 
conference end all trouble. “ If,’ says John Wesley, 
speaking of these precepts of Christ. “if this be tho 
way to take, in what land do the Christians live?’ 





** Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee; leave 
there thy gift before the altar and go thy way; first be 
reconciled to thy brother and then come and offer thy gift.” 





THIRTY-FIVE. 
By S. M. W. 


S one who climbs a mountain steep, 
A And pauses on the way 
With backward glance his path to sweep— 
So would I pause to-day, 
Half-way. 
Half-way! and looking down the road, 
The stones that hurt my feet, 
The wayside thorns, the tiresome load, 
Make this short rest seem sweet— 
Half-way. 
Half-way! a haze obscures my sight ; 
My eyes grow dim with tears 
As, looking downward from this height, 
I count my buried years— 
Half-way. 
Ah, me! how bright and happy some! 
Their graves are strewn with flowers; 
But others shroud me in their gloom 
/nd bring back heavy hours— 
Half-way. 
How many a treasure from my grasp 
Has dropped along the way! 
Father! Thy strong and steady clasp 
see »w to-day— 
I seek anew t y saben 
Half-way along ! I look above, 
But nothing can I see! 
My Father’s guidance and his love 
Ave all in all to me— 
Half-way! 
Half-way! and I may never count 
My “ three-score years and ten!" 
But looking down on life’s rough mount 
Think that this might have been 
Half-way! 
Aye, looking down! If e’er my feet 
May tread the Mount of God, 
I fain would stop for rest so sweet, 
And drop life’s weary load 
Half-way! 
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A MOUNTAIN VIEW. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


OW dreadful is this place! There lies the world, 
Forever thinking, thinking, thinking.—Slow, 

Above her fair green plains, like mist upcurled, 
Rises a sadness born of long ago. 

Smiling asif her bloom had naught but sears, 

How old she seems! Between her an: the stars 

Is only silence,—silence thronged and thrilled 

With the old questions, and prayers u;ifulfilled. 


AsI came up, I met the mountain brvoks 
Down plunging—O how glad, and O how strong! 
Fearless beneath the black crags’ fro ning looks; 
O happy, tireless life, that feels no w.vng, 

Nor want, nor waiting! I, above you, jong 

To rest me from this awe in such deli !ts. 
Man’s mournful glory is that he musi “limb; 

O the great pain of moments most su:Aime! 

He should be God who sits on mounta!:: heights, 
Not to feel all this mystery make him "old! 
God—or so like Him, that no time see*#s old. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE SPIRIT. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON, 

HE man who has an abiding ‘pnsciousness of 
God’s presence and providen?<, and to whose 
spiritual ear the “still small voicé} of the Divine 
Spirit is ever audible, has the best p¢;ible stimulus to 
virtue and the most effective defenc#iagainst tempta- 
tion in allitsforms. Of all the blessig¢s within human 
reach this is, therefore, the most to b? desired. Why is 
it that its possession is so rare? That Sie soul was made 
for this intimacy with God, who tht believes in his 
existence can doubt? And yet, of ali those who cher- 
ish the belief in God, how few know, by daily, hourly 
experience the blessedness of comm:inion with him! 
Thousands shrink from atheism as thy would from a 
leap into outer darkness, who yet have no comforting 
sense of God’s presence in their oyn hearts. They 
have an intellectual conviction that be was ‘“‘ the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” and that those wor- 
thies, with a few saints in all ages, were permitted to 
come near to him, and to feel his presence and inspira- 
tion. But they never dream that it is their privilege, 
just as it was that of ancient saints, to walk in the 
light of God’s countenance and to have an abiding 
sense of his relation to them asa Father. The light is 
behind, not around and before them, still less is it 
within them; therefore they grope and stumble instead 

of walking firmly and surely in the right way. 

The explanation of this, it seems to me, is, that men 
do not learn to exercise their spiritual faculties, by 
which alone it is possible to have any clear sense of the 
Divine preseuce. afoot of tha anrrent arguments in 
favor of God’s existence are addressed to the inteliect 
only, and therefore fail of their highest object. We 
read in the New Testament of disciples who had “ not 
60 much as heard whether there were a Holy Ghost,” 
and so in this day there are multitudes, calling them- 
selves Christians, to whom such phrases as “spiritual 
discernment,” “spiritual growth,’’ and ‘communion 
with God,” convey no clear or definite meaning. Our ed- 
ucational processes, not excepting those called religious, 
work upon too low a plane. The spiritual faculties, 
which are the highest of all, are but dimly recognized, 
almost never properly trained. The practical result is 
that God is to usa being afar off, not an ever-present 
hope and inspiration. We do not recognize a revelation 
of his will made to ourselves, through the Divine Spir- 
it, but only the record of revelations made to others in 
past ages. And the records of old revelations, on account 
of this spiritual darkness, fail to exert their proper 
influence upon our hearts and lives. The writings of 
inspired men in the Bible can be fully appreciated only 
by those who have learned to exercise their own spir- 
itual faculties, and through them to realize the illu- 
minating presence and power of God. 

The doctrine of man’s spiritual nature is taught on 
every page of the Bible. It 1s assumed and implied in 
every moral precept, every injunction, warning, and 
rebuke. ‘ There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” <A “spir- 
it,”’ not alone in prophets, and apostles, and a few 
other favored individuals, but “in MAN,” in all men, of 
every age, nation, and clime, whether rich or poor, 
learned or ignorant; and through this spirit they may 
all be instructed and inspired of God. ‘The spirit of 
man,” says Solomon, “is the candle of the Lord, 
searching all the inward parts.’’ Happy is he in whom 
this candle burns with a clear light, revealing to him 
the real presence and quickening power of the Highest. 
It is not enough to be certified that (‘od has lived in 
other souls; we need to know him e«:h one for him- 
self, and to have daily communion wits; him in all the 
perplexities and troubles of this mortAylife. Without 
this we shall stumble and fall; with"~ our path will 
be that of the just, shining more an%4Jaore unto the 
perfect day. Re 

Paul recognizes the spiritual naturc+43 man in these 
remarkable words: “* The natural man:y-the man, that 
is, who lives under the sway of the <44es alone—“ re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit 4God; for they 
are foolishness unto him: neither cat: e know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned&#} The use of the 
word “natural” in our translation ‘2s misled thou- 
sands. The spiritual faculties, whick in us are “the 








re Arete RS, 


candle of the Lord,” are just as much & part of our na- 


ture as the senses; but as Paul says,\‘ That was not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural ’’— 





(material]—“‘and afterward that which is spiritual.” 
This is, no doubt, the order of development which God 
has ordained; but the difficulty is that men rest in the 
senses, or at best in the intellect, and neglect to culti- 
vate their spiritual powers, and so fail to discern the 
highest truths. The “new birth,” as explained by 
Jesus to Nicodemus, and by which alone we can enter 
the kingdom of heaven, is “‘ the birth of the spirit ’— 
in other words, an awakeuing of the spiritual nature 
in men, through the quickening and regenerating 
power of the Spirit of God. ‘That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” 

If children were generally taught that they are as 
really endowed with spiritual as with material powers, 
and that only by the exercise of these powers is it pos- 
sible for them to perceive the highest truths and be- 
come acquainted with God, I believe that multitudes 
would escape the doubts and perils to which a deficient 
training exposes them, and grow up with an habitual 
and soul-satisfying sense of God’s presence and help. 
Our methods of religious education are too external. 
We address the senses and the intellect, but allow our 
children to grow up with only a dim consciousness that 
they are spiritual beings. Surely there must be a way 
of making them understand how to use the highest 
powers with which God has endowed them; a way of 
teaching them that their spiritual faculties are as real 
as their eyes and ears, their hands and feet; a way of 
training those faculties so as to make God visible to 
their souls, even as his works are visible to their seuses. 
If Christians generally were thus trained in childhood 
and youth, they would learn to commend religion by 
their spirituality and the force of a consecrated life, 
rather than by ‘doubtful disputations’’ and conten- 
tions, and an undue exaltation of creeds and forms. 
Our theological systems are born of the intellect rather 
than of the spirit, and therefore fail to lead the soul to 
God. 








WINTER APPLES. 
By AvuGusta LARNED. 


HE seasons bud and.blossom and fade in our 

fancy in regular order and succession. Now 

there is nothing but a withered apple left dangling 
upon the bough. 

Out in the orchard the turf is a faded brown, like 
the fur on an old fox’s back. Little thin streaks of 
snow linger in unsunned corners. There is a glazing 
of ice over hollows where the rain has settled. Tom- 
tits hop about the stone wall to keep their toes from 
aching. Dry bramble bushes rattle in the keen wind, 
which the weather bureau, that incomprehensible 
piece uf national furniture, tells us has traveled all 
the way from the Rocky Mountains. The sky is band- 
ed in wide masses of purple cloud, with discouraged 
little glimpses of blue in between. It isa day when 
urchins go about blowing their red fingers and cattle- 
mouths smoke like chimneys. Nature has a touch of 
the blues, and seems chilled to her very heart. It is 
one of the shortest days, clipped off at both ends, and 
abbreviated still further by varying moods. The light 
fringes of a snow storm, which the wind has torn off, 
drop down, and sift over the stubble field as evenly 
as a particular housewife sprinkles sugar over her 
company pie. 

Suddenly the sun bursts out with keen and darting 
splendor, as if bent on probing every hidden recess of 
the world. The distant hills, that have been all day in 
an ague fit, smile themselves into a pale violet. There 
is a smoky belt of leafless woods, and a white church 
spire, and the river just skimmed over with ice, like a 
blur upon a mirror. 

The winter apple dangiing on the bare orchard bow 
has been frozen and thawed several times. Itisalittle 
cup of the best cider, nature’s own make. You will 
never taste of a finer brew. Carry the apple in doors, 
and if there happen to be an open fire on the hearth, 
put it down between the andirons and watch to see it 
sputter and stew and exude sweetness. Can human 
nature yield anything like this noble juice, after freez- 


ing and thawing and neglect in bad weather? Is this 


the way God sometimes takes to decant the clear wine 
of character? 

Some enthusiast was led to remark that, if the Lord 
had ever made a better berry than the strawberry, he 
would like to see it. I have no prying curiosity about 
any fruit better than the apple. It has all the char- 
acter and goodness of our northern clime. It grew 
out of the heart of the temperate zone. It sucks up 
the sweetness from stony ground, and gathers the scat- 
tered rays of light and heat into a perfect orb. Our 
pale and unfervid year is encircled with a necklace cf 
apples, clasped together by the harvest and the rusti- 
coat. They taste of all seasons and all kindsof weather. 

- The large October pippin is saturated with sunshine, 

which it keeps bottled up. It was made in a golden 
mood, and is the true fruit of the Hesperides. But 
winter apples have heroic virtues, and a spirit that be- 
longs only to them. The spicy baldwin and crisp 
spitzenburg get the ruddy color in their cheeks, like 
healthy boys. They seem to enjoy the cold, and grow 
better and better down to the last one in the bin. 

I remember some of the old-fashioned, ungrafted 
varieties that, like people of the same type, did not 
mellow at all until they had acquired great age, and 
then they were of an excellent and unique flavor. 

Old farm-houses, after apple gathering, when the 





fruit of the orchard was brought in large wagons and 
poured into the cellar bins with a noise like thunder, 
gained an apply smell that pervaded the very wood- 
work. It was the distinctive farm fragrance, and 
seemed like an appreciable answer to the husband- 
man’s prayer. The Lord heard and blessed him in 
basket and store, and turned his homely, unpainted 
abode into a box of volatile essences, No spice garden 
of Arabia, no perfume of choice wines, can equal the 
bouquet of seek-no-furthers and pearmains and New- 
town pippius. They smell way back to the Mayflower 
and Plymouth Rock. They have inherited New Eng- 
land virtues. They belong to the first and best families 
in the land. 

How fortunate the children used to be considered 
who lived over a mine of apples to which they could 
at all times repair! There was a candle above the 
cellar way, kept specially for delving into the bin— 
you dove down into mystery and darkness and groped 
your way to buried treasures. Can you not remember 
how pleasantly the apples chucked each other as they 
rolled away under your hand in the search for the best 
and fairest fruit, and with what a toothsome sound 
they yielded to the pressure of your thumb when the 
test of mellowness was applied? 

Will anything ever be again coveted like the great 
rosy-cheek we saw tbe small boy tugging to get out 
of his pocket in those days when we ourselves were 
appleless? or like the fruit which the delinguent 
school-girl munched slyly behind her desk, in lesson 
time? The longing to taste these forbidden apples of 
my childhood is with me still. I understand exactly 
how Eve felt, and I do not blame her. The yield of all 
the orchards of Christendom wouid not now fill the 
craving of that empty spot; so through life we are 
hungry for apples—for the things that are denied us. 

The housewife feels rich when the bins are full of 
ruddy and golden treasures. Then she has a standby. 
She is sure that sauce will hold out till spring. Like 
the banker with go!1 in his vaults, she has always 
something to fall back on, and can look down a per- 
spective of flaky pies, and count on the moral influ- 
ence of turnovers in her family. 

If the apple crop happens to fail, people talk regret- 
fully of those flush years when good sound fruit was 
fed to the pigs. In their present destitution, the act 
seems sacrilegious. Their mouths water for.the fruit 
they shoveled into the pen. But when a good season 
comes it is apt to be like the flock of quails the Lord 
sent upon the Israelites, rather overwhelming. The 
barn and the house and the sheds all leak apples; the 
washing tubs are full of them. They will not pay for 
the picking up. The neighbors will not take them asa 
gift. They must be dried, if saved at all; and the women 
are worked to death paring, quartering, and coring. 
I never heard of anyone who liked dried apples; but 
mavuy misguided persons eat them from a sense of 
duty. Attempts are made to tone them up with lemon 
peel and other contrivances; but it is very much like 
the effort to render sole leather palatable and delicious. 
It is painful that a necessity should exist for spoiling 
good fruit and reducing it to a tough and tasteless 
condition; but housewives must have something to 
fill the gap between bay and grass, that season of 
pains and penalties known as the dry time; and then 
a bag of dried apples comes in play. 

There are people who curiously resemble a dried 
apple. They have been pared and quartered, and had 
the hearts taken out of them, and then strung on a 
string to shrivel and dry. Who would dream, on look- 
ing at them now, of their fair and rosy youth? 

I am afraid the good, old-fashioned bee with the 
whir and whizz of the apple-parei, and the mirth and 
fun of the young people has almost passed away. 
Maidens are not content now to name seeds and read 
the handwriting of fate in the curlicew of an apple- 
peeling. But, if we could get an apple off the old 
orchard tree, it would certainly taste of all the spelling 
schools and sleighing frolics we went to in our youth. 
Winter apples have played their part in courting busi- 
ness before and since the evenings when 

“ Zekel crep’ up quite unbeknown, 
And peeked in thru the winder,” 

What a power of talking and story telling people 
used to do in winter evenings round the fire, with 
apples and cider making simple cheer; the hard-bead- 
ed, dry-witted old farmers kindled like well-seasoned 
hickory in a blaze. The good house-mother was patch- 
ing her boy’s trowsers by candle light; the girls had 
come down with clean aprons or neck-ribbons for the 
evening; the loug-limbed lad, like a half-grown colt, 
had his legs under the table doing his sums; and the 
little flaxen-haired maid sat by grandfather's knee. 

A bashful youth, a neighbor’s son, painfully con- 
scious of his red face and creaking boots, would drop 
in by and by, carrying his hands as if they had been 
two of the seven deadly sins, and looking at every- 
body but Melissa, whom he had come to see. Then, 
later, the schoolmaster would perhaps appear. He 
was thought to be after Melissa too, and, being a 
tonguey fellow, it was supposed he would get the start 
of the neighbor’s boy, who grew more silent and more 
sanguinary of countenance ihe more he felt his ad- 
vantage slipping away. 

Now grandfather’s eyes would twinkle under his 
white brows, like snow overhanging the eaves—grand- 
father, a little stiff in the joints and somewhat hard of 
hearing, but hale and hearty yet. He always chose 
the largest apple from the dish, and, paring it with 
great precision, passed round the quarters on the point 
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-of his jack-knife. Apples will never taste again like 
the apples grandfather pared. 

If one could go back to the old orchard, to one’s 
favorite tree—you remember just where it stands, in 
the shadiest corner, with bees in summer time bum- 
ming around the thick leaves—and gather a pocket- 
full just as we used to, we could taste again the old- 
fashioned, never-to-be-forgotten flavor, that apples 
now-a-days do not have. We want to taste the old 
farm and the elixir of life in our apples; and they 
cannot be bought at Fulton Market at five dollars the 
barrel. 





A PROTEST. 
By MARGARET BOURNE. 


Spee a traveler looking for the first time 
upon the icy peaks of the higher Alps. He sees 
their glistening pinnacles clearly defined against the 
deep blue sky. The suulight, reflected from the pure 
crystals, breaks into bright prismatic colors. How 
dazzling the sight! But our traveler turns away in 
disappointment. ‘There is,’’ he cries, “‘no verdure 
here. How deathlike these wastes of snow and ice; 
they chill me.’? Would gentle patience have sufficient 
sway to check the reply—‘t What! is there but one 
kind of beauty; no more?” 

These thoughts have come to me in reading the re- 
cently published autobiography of John Stuart Mill. 
‘The various criticisms which have called the book per- 
nicious, its author an atheist, even an immoral atheist, 
had prepared me for something quite different from 
what I found in its pages. Even the review in your 
own columns, while confessing that the book ‘“ illus- 
trates the personal virtues which make great scholars 
and great heroes;” and also that “it is pervaded by a 
tone of emotion, repressed it is true, but profound, in- 
tense, refined and ennobling,” admits in the next par- 
agraph not only the presence of the “sad error and 
horror of.atheism,”’ but also that there are “ sentences 
whith seem to procure Mr. Mill’s sanction for the most 
anarchic and the most odious of all conceivable here- 
sies in ethics—namely, that the sexual relation is ‘so 
entirely personal’ an affair as to be beyond the au- 
thority of the ordinances of society.” 

May I, though without presuming to be a better 
judge than your reviewer, venture to give a woman’s 
view of these charges? 

When judging of any literary work, ougnt not one, 
in common fairness, to seek for some degree of harmo- 
ny with the author? Mr. Mill tells us in the beginning 
for what class of minds the book was written. He 
gives us no right to look for interior, spiritual revela- 
tions of himself. The field he exposes is that of the in- 
tellect; the method and course of his education—which 
was chiefly in the severer branches of logic, political 
economy, and mathematics. In his second chapter he 
disclaims having had any ‘religious education;” al- 
though he says in the opening paragraph that “the 
moral influences in education are more important than 
any others.”’ His father, who had turned away from 
the Scotch Presbyterian creed, in which he was edu- 
cated, found himself so unable to reconcile the doc- 
trines of either natural or revealed religion with his 
views of the nature and operations of a Divine Being, 
that he relinquished the subject. Being himself his 
son’s instructor, and proceeding upon the principle 
that all things were to be proved or disproved by cer- 
tain logical standards, he did not attempt to present 
for his acceptance any form of religious belief. “I am 
thus,’’ says Mr. Mill, on p. 43, ‘‘one of the very few 
examples in this country of one who has not thrown 
off religious belief, but never had it.””, Henceforth we 
may not judge him by; evangelical standards. His 
avowal we must accept. 

Butin other regards, what was he as a man? His 
mind, schooled by rigid discipline, bent all its energies 
to the problem of “human imprevement.” When 
ready to enter the arena of struggle, his efforts were 
for the advancement of those theories of liberty and 
progress which he believed were for the benefit of 
mankind. Much of his labor was spent upon articles 
which appeared anonymously, and for which he re- 
ceived no pecuniary reward. Certainly the spirit in 
which he did his work seemed to be devoid of self- 
seeking. He believed in his own views and was ear- 
nest in presenting them to the public. 

The unworthy slurs cast upon his relation with Mrs. 
Taylor, afterwards his wife, make our cheeks burn 
with shame. Is the world indeed so debased that an 
upright man’s word goes for nothing? The tone of 
admiration and reverence with which he always 
speaks of Mrs. Taylor, under which the pulsations of a 
mighty love are felt though not expressed, is not the 
tone adopted by a lover who has poisoned the sources 
of his feeling by unhuly indulgence. He tells us that 
Mrs. Taylor “‘ was married at an early age to a most 
upright, brave and honurable man of liberal opinions 

_and good education, but without the intellectual or 


artistic tastes which would have made him a compan- } 


ion for her, though a steady, affectionate friend, for 
whom she had true esteem and the strongest affection 
through life,and whom she most deeply lamented 
when dead ;” (p. 185.) Again, ‘‘ Her intellectual gifts 
did but minister to a moral character at once the 
noblest and the best balanced I have ever met with in 
life;’’ (p. 187.) Again,‘‘ She had a burning indignation 
ateverything * * * faithless or dishonorable in 
conduct and character ;” (p. 188.) Is it conceivable that 
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aman of any integrity would give such testimony as 
this of a woman who would betray the trust of a hus- 
band, and honor so slightly the purity of friendsbip as 
to allow it to become an unhallowed liason? 

Again, on p. 229, he tells us, “‘ at this time Mrs. Tay- 
lor lived with her young daughter, most of the time in 
a quiet country place, and only occasionally in town 
with her husband.” Mr. Mill visited her “equally in 
both places.’”’ He also alludes to the interpretations, 
which he characterizes as ‘ false,’’ given by some to 
their friendship; and says, that with the exception of 
his visiting her in the country and their occasionally 
traveling together, there was not in all those twenty 
years anything in their eonduct to give the “slightest 
ground for any other supposition than the true one, 
that our relation to each other at that time was one 
of strong affection and confidential intimacy only.” 
True, he goes on to say, *‘ For though we did not con- 
sider the ordinances of society binding, on a subject so 
entirely personal, we did feel bound that our conduct 
should be such as in no degree to bring discredit on her 
husband, nor therefore on herself.” 

It seems obvious to me that the *‘ subject’ on which 
Mr. Mill and Mrs. Taylor “did not consider the ordin- 
ances of society binding upon themselves was not the 
‘sexual relation,’ but the degree of intimacy that might 
properly exist, on moral and intellectual grounds, be- 
tween a man and the wife of his friend.”” The whole 
scope and bearing of all that he says of Mrs. Taylor 
seems to me absolutely to preclude the interpretation 
which the Christian Union and so many other jour- 
nals have put upon the above sentence. 

The Union, it is true, exculpates Mr. Mill from any 
other than theoretical error, saying ‘‘We believe that 
Mr. Mill himself was a man of blameless life in this re- 
spect;’’ but some critics have not admitted even this. 

Mr. Taylor died in 1849. In April, 1851, Mr. Mill mar- 
ried the widow. He says (on p. 240) ‘‘Ardently as I 
should have aspired to this complete union at any time 
in the course of my existence at which it had been 
practicable, I, as much as my wife, would far rather 
have foregone that privilege forever than have owed 
it to the premature death of one for whom I had the 
sincerest respect, and she the strongest affection.” 

Is @ man’s word to go for nothing on points like 
these? Is the world so suspicious of wickedness that it 
cannot believe in the purity of a relation of friendship 
between high-toned people who have common intel- 
lectual pursuits and tastes? Could Mr. Mill have 
spoken more emphatically than he has? Is not even 
the frankness with which he mentions this friendship 
proof that it was not necessary to hide its spirit? Can 
we be right in questioning the integrity of one whose 
life was one of self-discipline, and whose testimony 
was not for indulgence, but for improvement nnon 
moral grounds? 

One can but mourn deeply Mr. Mill’s want of re- 
ligious experience. The loss to his own character and 
to those influenced by him is sad to contemplate. I be- 
lieve, with all my heart, that no human being can be 
fully developed without the intelligent exercise of the 
spiritual faculties. But because the highest is not at- 
tained, it is hardly just to disparage that which is 
manly and high-toned. 

Forest-clad mountain sides, green valleys, wherein 
grain grows and flocks feed, are best and dearest; yet, 
the lonely, clear-cut alpine peak can reflect the light 
and bold a lesser beauty of its own. 





MONEY AND CURRENCY. 
By LxronarpD BAcon. 


4 NTERTAINING no very high opinion as to 

the value of my contributions to this journal on 
the moral aspect and bearings of the currency ques- 
tion, I am naturally gratified with any evidence of 
their having been read with some degree of interest. 
Expressions of dissent or of consent are evidence not 
only that I have readers, but also that what they read 
puts them upon thinking. 

A letter from a friend, whom I have never known, 
tells me: 

“ While I heartily agree with you in the principal part of 
your articles in the Christian Union on the dishonesty of our 
national repudiation, I regret to sce in each of them an occa- 
sional expression ignoring the practical superiority of a 
paper currency over a currency of coin. The fault is not in 
the currency, but in the refusal of the government to keep 
the promise printed on its face. It is not for want of ability 
(that the promise is not kept). If the government cannot get 
all the gold that would be required for resumption for six 
per cent. bonds at par, it certainly can at eighty; and better 
pay any price that it is possible to pay than continue bank- 
rupt. But the moment the government resumes specie pay- 
ment, the paper currency (with proper provisions for its re- 
newal as it becomes worn) will be far more valuable for all 
ordinary practical purposes than coin; and I believe even 
that it would be more convenient to go back to the five 
cent notes, than to introduce to any considerable extent sil- 
ver coin in the place of our fractional currency. 

“If you had made the phrase in the last article read ‘for 
or against a return to the use of silver and gold as the basis of 
money,’ or had omitted that clause altogether, I believe 
nothing would have been left for me to object to.” 

When I find that I have been misunderstood, especi- 
ally by one who seems to ke a candid and friendly 
reader, I infer that I have not expressed my thought 
clearly enough. Had I anticipated the possibility of 
being understood as opposing the legitimate use of 
treasury-notes or of bank-notes in buying and sell- 





ing, I should have taken more pains to explain the 
distinction in my mind between “ money” and “ cur- 
rency.” Greenback treasury-notes, seemingly pay- 
able on demand, but not paid when payment is de 
manded, are, by act of Congress, ‘lawful money of 
the United States; and the first consequence is that 
we have no other money. Gold and silver, of what- 
ever coinage, have ceased to be used as money in this 
country. They are bought and sold like corn or cot- 
ton, and the prices of them are reported daily. I be- 
lieve that the rate of interest for which money can be 
borrowed is sometimes called, in a loose way, the 
price of money; but, strictly speaking, money has no 
price, for the price of an article is simply its value ex- 
pressed in money. But though the greenbacks are 
by act of Congress money, at least for certain pur- 
poses, the notes of the national banks are only promi- 
ses to pay money. Being exchangeable for the green- 
back money at the pleasure of the holder, they are 
worth just as much as that money, and accordingly 
pass from buyer to seller and from debtor to creditor 
instead of the “lawful teuder.”’ They are therefore 
part of the currency. Before the war our currency 
was coin, and state bank-notes payable in coin—now 
it is greenbacks, and national bank-notes payable in 
greenbacks. If my friend will bear in mind this dis- 
tinction between money and currency, I think he will 
find that I have said nothing in disparagement of 
any currency which is convertible on demand into 
money. What I complain of is that at present the 
‘awful money of the United States” is not really 
money, but only the nation’s broken promises. Let 
the United States begin to redeem their own notes 
with what is really money, and all our currency will 
be not gold and silver exclusively, but the equivalent 
of gold and silver. 

Another correspondent, uot professing to be an ex- 
pert in financial matters, writes: 

“Has anybody suggested, apropos of specie paymenta, 
that the Treasury should resume by paying out twenty-dollar 
gold pieces? It would bring the whole currency at once up 
to par, and yet would not displace the currency, the great 
bulk of which has to be in smaller denominations. If there 
was a wish to exchange smaller bank-notes (or smaller green- 
backs) for twenty-dollar pieces, it would soon put the smaller 
paper currency above par, so that people, from the necessity 
of business, would be glad to buy it back with their gold 
pieces. The amount of gold that would be needed to furnish 
all the twenty-dollar pieces that the country would take 
wonld seem to be small. If they should begin with fifty-dollar, 
or even one bundred dollar coins, it would be all the easier, and 
they could work down to the smaller denominations grad- 
ually.” 

I do not undertake to answer the question how the 
payment of these treasury notes (now irredeemable) 
shall be effected That isa yuestion which @ie Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ought to answer; and, if he can- 
not answer it, he ought to‘hhave asuccessor whocan. It is 
enough for me to know that “ where there is a will there 
isa way” for this great and rich nation to pay its debts. 
My unknown correspondent (from whose letter the 
first quotation was taken) says, incidentally, that the 
national bankruptcy in regard to the debt represented 
by the greenback promises to pay “is not for want of 
ability;’’ and having suggested that if government 
bonds, issued to redeem these notes and bearing inter- 
est, cannot be exchanged for gold at par, they certainly 
can be exchanged for gold at a discount—he adds, 
“Better pay any price that it is possible to pay than 
continue bankrupt.” My friend is right. There is 
only one honorable or honest way of dealing with the 
debt represented by these greenback promises—a debt 
contracted by forcing a loan from the people—and he 
shows what the way is. Pay is the word; and any re- 
fusal to pay, or any evasion of the duty of payment— 
still more, any policy which postpones the payment of 
a forced loan for the sake of paying debts not yet due 
in order to cut off the accruing interest—is dishonor- 
able, just because it is dishonest. That forced loan, on 
which no interest runs—a loan now ten years old— 
should be paid just as fast as the notes which represent 
it come to the Treasury for payment. If there is not 
money enough in the vaults for that purpose, then let 
money be put there for that purpose. In other 
words, let this unfunded debt, which in all honor and 
honesty ought to be paid on demand, be converted— 
dollar for dollar, at whatever reasonable rate of in- 
terest—into a funded debt payable ata definite time, 
as near as possible, or as remote as may be necessary. 
Let it be clearly acknowledged on all sides that the 
greenbacks are a national debt and are to be paid on 
demand, and, the greenbacks having become as good 
as gold and silver, the currency will soon be of the 
same value. 

As for the suggestion that the Treasury might 
begin to redeem its notes by paying out only such gold 
coins as would be too large for the ordinary uses of 
currency, I give it for what it may be worth; premis- 


ing only that if the Treasury is to pay out gold coins } 


of whatever magnitude, some sure method of putting 
the gold into the Treasury must first be contrived by 
the Committee of Ways and Means and enacted by 
Congress. 

Mr. Thomas K. Beecher delights in parables; and by 
his parables in the Christian Union for December 10 
he proves, as he thinks or seems to think: first, that I 
am an old dotard—a point which I shall not discuss; 
secondly, that a treasury-note, which is good as an off- 
set fora dollar against certain claims of the govern- 
ment on the citizen, and which a debtor can compel 


his creditors to receive as a dollar in payment of a 
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debt, but which the government itself will not re- 
deem when payment is demanded, nor receive as the 
equivalent of a dollar at the custom-house, is not only 
‘as good as an old-fashioned silver dollar, but much 
‘better; and thirdly, that a dollar is not, as old fogies 
hhave thought, a certain weight of silver certified as to 
quantity and fineness by the government, and there- 
fore passing from buyer to seller without the trouble 
of weighing or testing it, but only “a unit of value”; or, 
if I can guess what he means, a word which is conve- 
nient in stating and comparing values. For example, 
if we take the value of a bushel of potatoes as one dol- 
lar, then the value of a hundred bushels will be a hun- 
dred dollars; and if the United States will redeem 
their notes in potatoes at the rate at which potatoes 
can be exchanged for greenbacks in Fulton Market, 
nobody has a right to complain that the promise is not 
kept. 

Let me be not understood as intimating any disre- 
spect of Mr. Thomas K. Beecher’s intelligence, if I say 
that Iam not surprised at his opinions. Just such 
opinions are held, more or less definitely, by perhaps a 
majority of the people of this country, though there 
are few even of that majority who are not intelligent 
enough to know better. Mr. Beecher himself is intelli- 
gent and knows (though he seems to deny) that a dol- 
lar and ‘dollar's worth” are not the same thing, and 
that if the Government of the United States promises 
to pay him a dollar and does not pay him the dollar 
when he asks for it, the promise isalie. Yet he holds 
(if I understand him) that the lie is as good as truth 
and considerably better. Therefore I will venture a 
parable: 

The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, we will suppose, gives 
his note promising to pay five dollars on demand. The 
holder of the note wants the money and asks for it, 
expecting to receive five dollars in lawful money of 
the United States. But, to his great astonishment, he 
hears from our reverend friend a speech to this effect: 
*T have suspended greenback payments. My promise 
does not mention greenbacks, but only dollars; and 
though greenbacks are undoubted dollars, it does not 
follow that all dollars are greenbacks. What I have 
promised to pay is five units of value, and I will 
make my promise good to the letter whenever you and 
I can make a dicker. Send for me to marry you, and 
this note will be good for five dollars in part payment 
of the wedding fee, provided that you add gold 
enough to make a creditable honorarium. <A dollar is 
nothing in the world but a dollar’s werth; and if you 
choose, I will pay you the five dollt*s—five units of 
value—in copies uf my book on the “even Churches; 
or, if you please, you can put my nolcinto the contri- 
bution box, and enjoy the cheertil ? eae that you 
have given five units of value to som@éork of Christian 
benevolence. You see many wis a4 which you can 
turn this autograph of mine to ac spf: but as for the 
five-dollar greenback which you iuy¥gnd of me, I hope 
you may live long enough to get o When you find 
that Uncle Sam has begun to po s notes in any 
other way than by dicker and ofi- » which willnever 
be, if he is guided by my wisdom) n perhaps you 
will get the money. In the meanti I trust you will 
be devoutly thankful to get, in _~ shape, the 
money’s worth—the five units of valiW.”’ 

t Mr. T. K. Beecher’s financial ag numismatical 
philosophy rests on the foundation principle that ‘‘ he 
who gets a dollar’s worth gets a dollar.”’ But is there 
any dollar which measures a dollar’s worth of some- 
thing else? Ifso, what isit? Is that broad silver coin, 
which isso well known by that value in so many 
countries, a dollar? Mr. Beecher himself will hardly 
deny that itis. Then the greenback promise is a lie; 
for the government not only refuses to pay the dollar, 
but. does not pay, even in the way of dicker, a fair 
dollar’s worth. Every reader knows how much he 
imust add to the greenback to balance the difference 
between that and the coin that is a dollar, and the 
value of which, or its purchasing power, is the legiti- 
mate unit of value. The greenback is not only not a 
dollar, but by the dishonesty of the government, and 
especially of Congress, it is not, as it ought to be and 
might be, a dollar’s worth. 

This is the dishonesty which I have been pointing at, 

and which I shall not cease to denounce. 













GRIEF—ITS UNIVERSALITY. 
A Dramatic Fragment. 


By Pau. HAYNE. 


H, yes! I grant thee that our fate is dark, 
Dark, bitter, undeserved,—and so, a fate 
Inexplicable! What then? Will lamentation, 
Childish complaint, everlasting wailings, 
Grief, groans, despair, help to amend our doom ? 
Glance o’er the world !—the world is full of pain 
Akin to ours. If some quick spirit touched 
Our vision to miraculous clearness, sights 
Would meet our eyes at which the coldest heart 
Might weep blood-tears; there’s not a moment paases 
Which doth not bear its load of agonies 
Out to the strange Eternity beyond! 
The primal Curse of earth with awful weight 
Crushes its foredoomed victims; yet, bethink thee ! 
All sorrow hath its bounds, o’er which there stands 
That friend of misery—gentle-hearted Death. 
Balms of oblivion holds he, and the realm 
Wherein he rules bath murmurous caves of sleep. 





Uppermost Topics. 





THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
(From Harper’s Weekly.] 

HE country knows what war is, and has a very 
profound contempt for the vociferous applause and 
prolonged cheering with which clerical and Buncombe ex- 
hortations to bloodshed and unspeakable sorrow are received 
at immense meetings safely removed from the seat of war. 
Throughout this negotiation with Spain the Secretary of State 
has promptly and fully maintained the honor of his country, 
and in uothing more than in his trust in the good faith of 
Spain, and his candid consideration of her difficult position. 
* * * No intelligent American thought his government pu- 
sillanimous or afraid of a mouse because it had the courage 
to abide by its own humane traditions and to do right. The 
attitude of a bully is as contemptible in a nation as in an in- 
dividual. It would have been very easy for the Secretary of 
State to put this country in that attitude toward Spain during 
the late negotiation. In not doing it he showed himself to be 
an honorable American citizen, a statesman, anda gentleman. 
There have been times during the last five years when there 
were strong influences at work for taking part with Cuba 
against Spain. It requireda very steady wil and a very clear 
mind to resist them; and the Secretary has resisted. The 
Cuban revolutionary base has been here in New York, and the 
sufferings of the Cubans have strongly appealed to the gen- 
eral sympathy. There is always a certain but shameful pop- 
ularity in the cry of war, especially if the cause seems to be 
worthy, and there are always demagogues ready to raise it. 
But the Secretary of State has plainly seen the path of duty 
from the first, and he has faithfully pursued it. Until our in- 
terests were involved, or the fact of belligerence was estab- 
lished so that we were obliged to act, it was our duty not to 
act. This has been the just and, in General Hawley’s phrase, 
the Christian policy of the Government. We do not believe 
that the statesmanship of the Cooper Institute or of Steinway 

Hall would have improved it. 


A CONGRESS WITHOUT A CONSTITUENCY. 
.From the Boston Journal.) 


A COMPARISON of the comments made by the 
+-Apress of both parties and all seetions upon the proceed- 
ings of Congress previous to the holiday recess suggests the 
inquiry—Where are the constituents of these gentlemen ; 
whom or what do they represent? We do not find a paper 
anywhere which speaks kindly of them, or commends the 
spirit manifested in the session thus far. The Democratic 
members come in for the most severe castigation at the hands 
of the respectable papers of their own party; they are cast 
aside as reprobate, and unworthy a position as representatives 
of Democracy; and their position on the salary question, in 
particular, has so incensed their constituents that itis pretty 
evident that there will be a new deal, all around, at the next 
election. The other side of the House receive criticism 
hardly less severe. The personal bickerings, the disgraceful 
wrangles, and the stuiall dovicos and subterfuges which have 
taken up so much of the time of the House during the ses- 
sion, have had the effect to weaken the public confidence in 
the ability of this Congress to grapple with the questions be- 
fore it. 

Most of the members of Congress will spend the recess at 
their homes, and will have an opportunity to learn the de- 
sires of those who elected them, We hope they will return 
to Washington on the fifth of January with a determination 
to work early and late for the interests of the people; to de- 
vise whatever expedients may be feasible and possible for 
relief from impending complications, and to oppose such an 
unyielding resistance to extravagant expenditures as may 
result in giving us the most economical administration of the 
Government in all its branches we have ever had. Unless 
action is taken looking to the accomplishment of these ends 
our Representatives at Washington will find themselves with- 
out support in any quarter; and the Forty-third Congress 
will become literally a Congress without a constituency. 


COMMUNISTS IN AMERICA. 
{From the Boston Journal.] 


HOSE foreigners who think that they can intro- 

duce into our American communities the terrorism which 
cursed Paris under the Communist sway will find themselves 
wofully mistaken. Here, where honest labor is most respected 
and suffering poverty is most quickly relieved, the impu- 
dence of dictation, whether it come from high or low, is most 
effectually resented and put down. Some of the leaders in 
the workingmen’s demonstrations in New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago have yet to learn these truths. “Carl Rossa, a 
young Austrian,” it is said in the reports of one of these dem- 
onstrations, ‘‘ said the condition of the laborer in this country 
was worse than in Germany.”’ Then let Mr. Rossa go back to 
his Germany at once, and there make his threats of “ blood 
or bread,”’ to Bismarck, and see howhe will fare. Or he can 
stay and abide the fate of any such menacing demonstrations 
here. We are glad to perceive, however, that these move- 
ments in the Western cities abate somewhat of their factious 
character as they continue before the public, as both in Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati the last expression was merely an earnest 
appeal for work, and in case the authorities could not supply 
it, for some relief in the shape of food and other necessaries 
of life. ; 

To such an appeal there never will be indifference among 
the people of this country. It is true, starvation is sucha 
mythical event in this land that many are apt to be incredu- 
lous to its ery, but we all know that there is danger of depri- 
vation, want and suffering in every community, particularly 
in hard seasons for laborers. At such times to furnish work 
is the best form of charity, and employers can often, and often 
do, render the greatest service to others without other injury 
to themselves than using their means in what may not be im- 
mediately profitable, but which, when prosperous times come 
again, they will be glad to have had done after all. It is bet- 
ter, too, that individuals should do this than a city or any 
other government, because the latter cannot so well discrim- 
inate as to cases of need, orfso well decide when the extra work 
shall stop, and thus it isin danger of training up a class of 
labor dependents such as constitutes the dangerous element 
in Paris, and would be prolific in corruption and municipal 
abuses anywhere. To destroy the self-respect—or, as we 
should say in this country, the true citizenship—of the laborer 
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is as bad as to starve him; and this is just what Communism 
does. Out of an honest man, content to take only what he 
earns as long as his ability is unimpaired, it makes a social 
pirate, preying upon society to the extent of his opportunity, 
and dealing in threats when he has nothing more formidable. 
Our workingmen should shun this foreign viciousness as their 
worst enemy. 


THE SENATE AND THE CHIEF JUSFICE. 
{From Harper's Weekly.} 


\ 7 FE have already stated that the nomination of 

Mr. Williams to be Chief Justice of the United States 
had surprisea the country. We may now add that it seems 
to have outraged the profession. Meanwhile the delay in 
confirmation is fatal to public confidence in the magistrate. 
The character, the professional learning, the general standing 
of the candidate snould be so conspicuous as to make confir- 
mation a mere form. Delay is as decisive asaction. Itis the 
kind of silence which is most eloquent. And the hesitation 
of the Senate can only mean that it thinks the nomination 
ought not to be confirmed. Shouid that be its real feeling, 
its course is plain. It is nota question of pleasing the Presi- 
dent. It is of advising and consenting to an appointment for 
life to the highest judicial station in the country, involving 
the most important responsibilities. Senators are now sum- 
moned to one of their most serious official acts, and every 
patriotic, party, and personal consideration should plead with 
them not to forget it, 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


GODS METITODS OF TEACHING. 
Frmay EveENIneG, Dec. 26, 1873. 
* Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.’’—Mark ix. 24. 


i & seems a little remarkable that the healing of 

the daughter of the Syro-Phenician woman, and 
the healing of the son possessed with an evil spirit, in 
which the circumstances were dramatically alike, 
should have occurred, apparently, within a few days 
of each other, and both of them far in the north of 
Galilee, around the roots of Mount Lebanon, when our 
Saviour, by a tremendous wave of popular tumult, 
was driven, swept, as it were, up out of his field of 
labor, and he went north for rest and the recovery of 
his own spirit. 

On one side of the Transfiguration is the scene of the 
Syro-Phenician woman, who came with her daughter 
that hud an unclean spirit, to be healed, and was baf- 
fled, delayed, put away. apparently, under circum- 
stances the most aggravating. The way in which he 
met the pleading of the mother, and such a mother, 
that he would cast the devil out of her daughter, was 
remarkable. His calmness, his apparent rigor, his al- 
most sternness on that occasion, were very striking, 
and it would seem dreadful if it were not for the light 
which has been thrown upon the scene near its ter- 
mination. 

Within a few days a parallel instance occurred. A 

father had a son that had a dumb spirit which he 
sought to have cured. As the Saviour descended from 
the Mount of Transfiguration, he perceived that there 
was a great tumult among the people. He saw that 
he disciples were being questioned. As he drew near 
there probably being something very impressive in 
his appearance) all the crowd rushed toward him as 
toward a spectacle. He found there a father witha 
demoniae child. The father had b- ought the child to 
the disciples to be healed, but they could not heal him. 
Christ did not heal him immediately. He seems to 
have delayed in the same way that he did in the case 
of the Syro-Phenician woman. He questioned and 
-atechized the man. 

Such instances might be multiplied; as where Laz- 
arus died, and Martha and Mary sent for Christ to 
come; and as where, when he went to Emmaus, he 
made as if he would go further, until they entreated 
him to comein. A great many instances are recorded 
which are very characteristic of Christ in this respect. 
Things that he wanted to doand meant to do he de- 
layed doing. I do not know that it would comport 
with the solemn cast of the New Testament; and yet, 
in some sense, to my mind, and to the minds of those 
who are constituted as I am, it throws light upon it to 
think that he acted in such cases with men as you 
sometimes see mothers act with their children, put- 
ting them off, putting them off, and putting them off. 
The child wants certain things, and the mother wants 
and means to give or to do those things; and yet, for 
the sake of seeing how pretty the child will look, for 
the sake of making the child disclose something, for 
the sake of exercising the child’s mind, for the sake of 
bringing out the child’s imagination, or some other 
trait, she plays with the child, and keeps back the 
object of his desire for awhile; and then, after all this 
love-baffling, gives it to him. 

In this light [look upon Christ’s dealing with men 
in anumber of instances. There are several cases of 
which we have a record that are so striking and un- 
mistakable that you cannot say that they were acci- 
dental. They reveal a trait—a divine genius. 

Now, in this particular instance, nothing can be 
more painful than the spectacle which the Saviour 
had right before him. This young man was wallow- 
ing on the ground like a brute beast in death agony. 


The father was in a torrent of grief, and he. said, i, 
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could do nothing for him; I brought him to your dis- 
ciples, and they could do nothing for him; and if thou 
canst help, help!” 

You or I would instantly have said to the child, 
“ Arise”’; but that was not all that the Saviour in- 
tended to do. There was something better than that 
to come. It was well to give the child life, but he was 
going to give him a better father than he had ever had 
before. He was going to deepen the father’s nature. 
He was going to enrich his spirit. He was going to 
cure two persons at once. So he said to the man, * If 
thou canst believe, all things are possible to him that 
believeth.” By belief in this case Ido not think you 
are to understand mere intellectual conviction. The 
father cried out, ‘* Lord, I believe;” and then he add- 
ed, “ Help thou mine unbelief.” 

Let us look at the inside of this picture for one single 
moment. Ever since there has been a Christian relig- 
ion there have been persons who said that there was a 
power in prayer by which effects that seemed almost 
miraculous could be accomplished; aud the language 
of our Master on some occasions have seemed to cor- 
roborate that; as where he says, “If ye had faith asa 
grain of mustard-seed, ye might say to this mountain, 
be thou removed, and cast into the sea, and it would 
be done.”” There are in the faith of men and in the 
teaching of the Saviour states of mind which raise men 
above the ordinary planes into higher moods, which 
are intense, and give them a power which does not 
commonly belong to them. In those higher moods 
men seem to be lifted out of the physical sphere into 
a far higher one, where spiritual law prevails, and 
where they can do things that are impossible to men 
in their lower moods. 

The father, pleading for his son, says, “ Lord, I be- 
lieve ”’—that is, I believe that thou canst heal him; 
and if my believing is not intense enough, if it is 
not such believing as thou requirest for the accom- 
plishing of this result, then rouse up in me whatever 
is necessary. I bring all I have; I bring all there is in 
me; and if more is neéded, minister it to me. Lift me 
to that which I lack. 

The point which abides in my mind is, that when we 
go to God we go to a very merciful Being, to a very 
gracious Saviour, and that, when we go in an ordinary 
mood, we do not receive the things which we ask for, 
not because they are not proper, but because our 
minds are not in a proper state—because we do not so 
desire those things as to have risen up to that condi- 
tiou in which we have power with God. Whatever 
may be the mystery of this subject, however much the 
truth respecting it may be enshrouded, it evidently is 
the teaching of God that a certain kind of excitement 
in the human soul, and a certain intensity of that ex- 
citement, have a power with God which comes from 
no ordinary influence; and that there may be results 
in the higher moods of the mind which stand quite 
apart and different from any that flow from the com- 
mon experiences of men. 

More than that, where, in the exigencies of life, we 
attempt to rise into those higher moods, and fall short 
of them, it is proper for us to ask for that overplus, for 
that inspiration from the hand of God which shall lift 
us to the higher reulm, and to a state of prevailing 
Delief. 

I wish now to contrast in your mind that sense of 
the rigor of law in which you and I were bred, with 
this other phase of divine government. I was taught, 
and you were taught, and men are taught, that when 
God governs he governs by laws; and that, if you 
obey those laws, you willreap the fruits of obedience, 
while, if you disobey them, you will suffer the penal- 
ties of disobedience. And that is true. Everybody 
who is born into life is born into a government of re- 
wards and punishments. But it is a government 
which belongs to the physical man. In our lower ma- 
terial relations God rewards us for obedience, and 
punishes us for disobedience. But when by any power 
we lift ourselves up into the spiritual realm, we come 
under another administration; and in that second and 
higher administration there is a development of divine 
power which does not set aside the lower, but which 
acts differently from it. 

Allow me to turn to Exodus, and read that memo- 
Table passage in the 34th chapter. Lam going to read 
the elose of the ‘passage first, because that represents 
the road along which God is traveling, and the end 
which he seeks, both by his natural law and by his 
spiritual administration. 

“That will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the in- 
iquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the chil- 
dren’s children, unto the third and fourth generation.” 

That is to say, Let all men know the grand result 
which I am seeking in my government over men is 
righteousness and holiness; and I will not look with 
allowance upon any variation from that. The aim of 
my administration shall be to purge and cleanse man- 
kind from sin. 

Now then, such being the great end of the divine ad- 
ministration, what methods will God pursue for 
accomplishing that purpose? Take the beginning of 
this passage, which has reference to this same God who 
seeks men’s upbuilding in holiness, and chastises 
rigorously their transgressions, on the right hand and 
on the left, in the pursuit of that end: 

‘ “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 


for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin.” 


That is the way in which he will do it. You would 





think, at first, that there was a contradiction between 
the former and the latter parts of the passage—be- 
tween the declaration that he ‘‘ will by ne means clear 
the guilty,” and the declaration that he will forgive 
“iniquity and transgression and sin.” The way I put 
it is this: My purpose is, not to suffer men to live in a 
low uncomfortable state; I have determined, in the 
administration of this world, to lift men into the 
highest realm, into the sphere of the noblest character, 
and to make them divine; but in doing this I will be 
full of patience and long-suffering and kindness. I 
will forgive them on the right and onthe left; but I 
will still push them on, never allowing them to fall 
back into a guilty state, and tolerating it as if I allowed 
it. 

See what a scope such an administration gives. See 
what a new aspect it throws upon things. I used, in 
seeking spiritual growth, to watch my thoughts and 
my motives; and I tell you I had a time of it watching 
my motives! I did not know what my motives were. 
Take such a child as I was, mercurial, imaginative, 
mirthful, vital, from the bottom of his feet to the very 
crown of his head; full of activity and vigor and 
health, with all sorts of affections and feelings, and he 
finds it hard to watch his motives. I was trying until 
I was fifteen or sixteen years old to see where the 
sparks came from which inspired the motives that 
actuated me, You might as well put a child in a great 
forge-shop where every trip-hammer throws ten mil- 
lion sparks from the anvil, and require him to count 
them and tell exactly from what points of the iron 
they came, as to require him to tell what elements con- 
stitute the motives which control his action. I used 
to watch my motives in order to get myself into such 
a shape that God could forgive me, and that he would 
send down the blessings which I needed. Asa man 
goes to the post-office every day to get a check which 
he is expecting to receive by mail, so I went every day 
to get the assurance that I was forgiven. I thought 
that it would come as a suffusion like that of a warm 
south wind blowing after the prevalence of a cold 
north-west wind; I waited for a change as marked as 
that would be; but it did not come. I longed for it, 
and prayed for it, but I did not realize it. It wasa 
sad experience. It has made my heart sore all my life 
long for others; and [ never think of it for myself that 
I do not feel a kind of shame and indignation in view 
of the mistakes that were made in my case; for there 
was not, during a period of five years, a time when if I 
had had anyone to tell me such things as I tell you, I 
would not have sung like a bird. Whata help anda 
comfort it would have been to me if I had only had 
somebody to say to me: ‘ Tlenry, you are trying to 
get that blessing; and if yeu do not succeed in getting 
it now, there is a Saviour who takes charge of unful- 
filled efforts; who looks mercifully upon a man that is 
in theact of sinning. but desires to be delivered from 
sin; who forgives sin that springs from habits which 
are not yet corrected, but are in the course of correc- 
tion. You have not yet learned how to carry the un- 
educated and untrained part of your life, which is 
escaping out of your hands right and left; but there is 
a compassionate Saviour who is to you what a gracious 
school-master is to his pupil that cannot work out his 
sum, patting him on the back, helping him, and when 
he sees that he is discouraged, encouraging him, and 
saying: ‘Work on, you will succeed by and by,’ and 
though he thinks he is stupid refraining from telling 
him so, and when he sees a little progress, saying: 
‘Now you are doing it,’ until the boy feels that he has 
power, and applies himself with renewed diligence, 
and at last triumphs over his difficulties!” 

Our Saviour is not like a teacher who says to his 
pupil: “* Work out that sum, Do not come near me 
till itis done. Get it perfectly. I will put the ferule 
over your back if you do not.’’ What sort of a teacher 
would that be? Just such a one as I thought God was. 
I supposed he cared more for justice than for human 
souls. I supposed he was one who was sitting, and 
watching, and saying, ‘* For the sake of the universe I 
must enforce this law; I must see that it is obeyed.”’ I 
thought that when I had once achieved success in 
fulfilling the law, and was all right, somehow—I did 
not know how—Jesus Christ would help me; but I 
could not conform to the requirements which I thought 
were laid upon me; as fast as I went forward Islipped 
back, and I became discouraged. What I wanted was 
the idea of a Saviour that helps a man in his sin—not 
to continue in it, but to get out of it; that takes aman 
before he has overcome his transgressions, and gives 
him moral inspiration and strength to work out his 
salvation, in each particular part, and all the way 
through. 

In the case before us, the man said, * I believe,’’ and 
the thought came over him instantly, ‘*‘ Probably it is 
superficial, imperfect believing.”” The human element 
in him naturally would have said, ‘It is of no use; I 
say I believe, though I do not;’’ but he had a better 
thought: ‘I believe; and if it is not perfect believing, 
Lord, help the imperfection—take the imperfect thing.” 
The appeal was effectual; for there was the intensity 
of the man’s heart in the plea for his boy. It brought 
out everything that was in him. Though it came with 
the consciousness of imperfect acting, yet there was 
the feeling, ‘This one who, if I do not go right, knows 
how to suffer with my wrong-going.’’ Thus he was 
brought to the point of striving with God, who is vic- 
torious in the experiences of men. 

Now, I do not say that every day we shall attempt 
that kind of intensive fervor; I think that ordinarily 








we do not rise into it; but there are experiences in 
men’s history, in their relations in life, when they feel 
“All the waves are going over me,” and when they lift 
themselves up, and say, ‘ Lord, save me, or I perish;” 
and I believe that God does at such times work differ- 
ently from those ways in which he works when mere 
physical laws are involved, and when he works simply 
with reference to our lower encasement. 





BETWEEN TIlE YEARS. 
By Mary B. Dopae. 


W* stand upon the bourn, my Soul and I, 
Of this year’s sea, and mark the waters haste 
To join the undefined and crystal waste 
Of sea beyond ; and, standing so, we sigh 
To see no ship of ours careering by, 
Worthily freighted, and with full sails graced, 
And yet, because the two seas are embraced 
By one o’er-arching span of hopeful sky, 
We do not quite despair, who are so poor, 
But, climbing by our faith the bridge of blue, 
We see the chasm passed; we see our feet 
Planted upon the New Year’s smiling shore, 
And, there, innumerable ships that woo 
The earnest seekers to an empire sweet. 





Books and Authors, 


ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
Threading My Way. By Robert Dale Owen. New York: G 

W. Carleton & Co. 

In the outfit of qualifications for successful author- 
ship, the art of coining picturesque and felicitous 
names for one’s books is by no means a despicable one; 
although no less an author than Robert Southey affect- 
ed to despise it, and on one occasion even chided his 
friend Walter Scott for condescending to its employ- 
ment. This isan art of which Mr. Robert Dale Owen 
isa master. He has written a number of books in his 
day, some of them upon topics that are terrifying and 
repellant to the theological apprehensions of many 
readers; and yet nothing could be more genial or poet- 
ically wooing than the titles by which he has orna- 
mented them. The book which his expert and indus- 
trious pen has just wrought is upon a subject that is 
always attractive—it is the autobiographic recital of a 
life passed in distinguished employments, and among 
distinguished people. To speak more exactly, it is his 
own account of the first twenty-seven years of his life; 
and with his usual felicity in literary nomenclature, 
he entitles it Threading My Way—a name that is both 
a Winning appeal to the imagination, and a happy de- 
scription of the first epoch in every human life from 
which earnestness is not excluded. 

Already the chapters that constitute this book have 
drawn to themselves considerable attention as they 
have passed month by month through the pages of the 
Atlantic; and by a happy privilege incident to mod- 
ern methods of giving books a pre-existent state in the 
magazines, this book may be said to have made itself 
famous before it was born. 

As we have already intimated, we have here Mr. 
Owen’s autobiography only for the opening scene of 
his life,—what he has himself described as * the tenta- 
tive years;” and there are few old men among us, 
probably, whose reminiscences of youth and early 
manhood are so well worth literary presentation as 
Mr. Owen’s. His father was at one time a man of 
great and unique renown; and besides giving to his 
son the enriching experience of early travel in the 
most interesting lands of the world, and of an educa- 
tion exceptionally good, he had so vast an acquaint- 
ance with the foremost people of Europe, that he could 
enable his son to know, at the most impressible period 
of his life, almost every one in the world whom it was 
particularly stimulating to be acquainted with. At 
the age of twenty-seven, Mr. Owen came to America, 
and during the more than forty years which have 
passed since then he has led a life of conspicuous ac- 
tivity, in letters and in politics, in practical reform and 
in philosophical discussion; and both in Congress und 
in the government service abroad, he has wrought 
with eminent purity and influence at the tasks which 
most concern society. We cannot but hope that he 
may be induced to press forward into the history of 
his public and mature life. He must have a multitude 
of things to relate that would be entertaining and 
valuable. Meantime, in the record which he has made 
of the preparatory period of his career, we have a re- 
hearsal of acquaintances and of experiences peculiarly 
rich and suggestive. 

The lover of choice gossip about eminent personages 
has before him in Threading My Way, a dainty and 
varied repast. Glancing along these pages, he encoun- 
ters the author’s personal recollections of the men who 
were large objects in public attention during the first 
quarter of this century—Lafayette, Nicolas of Russia, 
Brougham, Percy and Mary Shelley, Spurzheim, L. E. 
L., Edward Irving, Robert Fulton, Thomas Clarkson, 
and William Pitt. Mr. Owen is a delightful story- 
teller. His memory is ample; his language is apt, flow- 
ing and pure; and he has a delicate vein of humor 
which gleams with a gentle light through the texture 
of his narrative. Out of so extensive a colleetion of 
anecdotes, it is only difficult to determine which to 
choose as an illustration of the author’s happy faculty 
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of narration; but we cannot err in letting our readers 
possess his account of Lafayette, and of a remarkable 
incident which the great Frenchman related of Wash- 
ington. 

“The event,’’ says Mr. Owen, ‘of this visit of mine 
to Paris was my introduction to Lafayette. Of all men 
living, he was the one I most enthusiastically admired, 
and the one I had the most earnestly longed to see. 
And when he gave me a cordial invitation to spend a 
week at La Grange, adding that he would call for me 
with his carriage next day, I was at the summit of hu- 
man felicity. The opportunity of intimacy with a 
man who, while yet a mere stripling, had relinquished 
in freedom’s cause all that youth commonly most 
clings to and prizes! The privilege of a talk in unin- 
terrupted quiet, during a four or five hours’ drive, 
with a leading spirit in two revolutions! A chance of 
questioning one of the chief actors in the greatest 
struggles for social and political liberty which all his- 
tory records! My admiration and sympathy were no 
doubt transparent, and these may have won for me, 
from one of the most genial of men, a hearty recep- 
tion. At all events, be devoted himself to satisfy my 
curiosity, with an overflowing good-nature and a win- 
ning kindness and simplicity that I shall remember to 
my dying day. A fewitems in our conversation I still 
most distinctly recollect. One incident, presenting 
the Father of his country in a rare aspect, ever recalls 
to me, when [I think of it, the tender eyes, and the 
gracious, loving manner which made the grand old 
Frenchman the idol of all young people who were for- 
tunate enough to share his friendship. It was just be- 
fore the unmasking of the sole traitor who loomed up 
during our Revolution. As Washington approached 
the house (of Benedict Arnold, with whom he was to 
dine), his aide, Colonel Hamilton, came hurriedly to 
meet him, and placed in his hands a dispatch which 
disclosed Arnold’s treachery. Washington communi- 
cated its contents to General Knox, and to him alone, 
with the brief and significant words, ‘‘ Whom can we 
trust now?’ The usual version is that he thus com- 
municated the portentous news to Generals Knox and 
Lafayette jointly; but that isan error. When Wash- 
ington sat down to dinner, no unusua! emotion was 
visible on his countenance. He was greve and silent, 
but not more so than often happened when recent 
tidings from the army occupied his thou.zhts. At the 
close of the meal, he beckoned to Lafa¥»tte to follow 
him, passed to an inner apartment, ¢’rned to his 
young friend without uttering a syllaiSe, placed the 
fatal dispatch in his hands, and then, Siving way to 
an ungovernable burst of feeling, fell ois his neck and 
sobbed aloud. The effect produced ga the young 
French marquis, accustomed to regar his general 
(cold and dignified in his usual manne as devoid of 
the common weaknesses of humanity. aay be imag- 
ined. ‘I believe,’ said Lafayette to me, a relating this 
anecdote, ‘that this was the only occas mn throughout 
that long and sometimes hopeless strug: sle that Wash- 
ington ever gave way, even fora momet, under a re- 
verse of fortune; and perhaps Iam th only human 
being who ever witnessed in bim an exhibition of feel- 
ing so foreign to his temperament.’ ” 

We have lately had occasion, in thes columns, to 
give some account of another remarkab}e specimen of 
recent autobiography, that of John Stuart Mill. Be- 
tween Mill’s book, and this of Robert I'ale Owen, we 
had proposed to ourselves to run a sort cf Plutarchian 
parallel; and though we are obliged tp give up the 
purpose, we cannot avoid calling atteption to two or 
three points of likeness or of contrast that may not be 
uninteresting. Both books appear at very nearly the 
same time, and the authors of both were nearly of the 
same age. Both were the sons of Scotchmen; and 
their fathers were both men of great note in their 
lives, and of powerful and somewhat eccentric minds. 
And Robert Owen, like James Mill, gave his eldest son 
an education that was very good, but so singular as to 
be quotable hereafter for its significant bearing upon 
educational methods. And these sons, each in his own 
way, became famous men; each grew to differ from 
his father in opinion, and each became the acute critic 
and delineator of his father’s system of life. Both 
sons, moreover, have blended literature with politics; 
both have had the courage to be upon nany subjects 
in advance of the age in which they have lived; 
both have rejected some of the most reputable ortho- 
doxies of society. And while both have undertaken 
to write autobiographies, the style in which each has 
written isas unlike that of the other, asars their systems 
of opinion wide asunder. Owen bathe his narrative 
in the sunny light of spiritual faith ant of tender re- 
ligious feeling; but across the pages of Mill falls the 
shadow of a mind to which spiritual existence seemed 
incomprehensible and preposterous. F.oth are called 
heretics, but they stand at opposite po'es of heresy; 
and both have been men of high and pure lives, of un- 
bounded benevolence, of sweet and get‘le ways. 


NOTES. 


One of the most characteristic and popular of 
the poems of John G. Saxe is Th Proud Miss 
McBride, a legend of Gotham, which ‘ow reappears 
in an exquisite volume, with numerous amusing full- 
page illustrations by Augustus Hoppis. It bears all 
the signs of being intended for specie: notice in the 
holiday season. The publishers are — R. Osgood 
& Co. 

With deities beauty of paper, binding, and ty- 
pograpby, but in the larger form of a ‘yuarto volume, 





the same publishers have just published James Russell 
Lowell’s famous poem The Courtin’. Every one who 
reads the best American literature knows already the 
humor of this poem, and to all, therefore, this volume 
will be most striking for its seven large illustrations 
reproduced in heliotype from drawings by Winslow 
Homer. It is a new reason for rejoicing in the institu- 
tion of the Christmas holidays that the publishers may 
be tempted to give us such superb and clever books. 


The undying charm of the Waverley Novels is 
continually illustrated in the new editions which the 
publishers persist in multiplying, in response to a de- 
mand which none are surer than they to be aware of 
and toheed. We chronicle this week the interesting 
announcement that E. J. Hale & Son, of New York, 
have undertaken the ‘' Thistle Edition” of Waverley. 
The first volume has just made its appearance. The 
text is that of the “ Author’s Edition ” of 1829; and the 
illustrations, of which there are to be nearly two 
thousand, are generally reproduced from the “ Ab- 
botsford Edition.’”? The volume is of portable size, on 
smooth, tinted paper, and printed in type at which 
feeble eyes will be glad. 

Mr. James Parton has perhaps never done any 
literary work that is more graceful or more eloquently 
sincere than the memoir which he has just written of 
his wife. This memoir forms the introduction to 
Fanny Fern, A Memorial Volume. Besides Mr. Par- 
ton’s sketch of Fanny Fern’s life, which fills nearly a 
hundred pages, there are more than four hundred 
pages containing her “select writings,” these being 
taken from “Fern Leaves,’ a book of considerable 
popularify inits day, and also from the articles written 
by her since that book ran its race. We need not try 
to characterize Fanny Fern’s writings, and it is prob- 
ably nothing to the point that, in spiritual flavor as 
well as in expression, they do not suit our taste. There 
are multitudes, doubtless, who do like Fanny Fern’s 
way of putting things, and they will be glad to know 
that her husband has made a judicious selection of her 
writings, and has put them into a book, which is pub- 
lished by G. W. Carlton & Co. Mr. Arthur Lumley 
has supplied the illustrations. 


Among all the books which have recently come 
to our table, it would be hard to name one which, for 
thoughtful and earnest persons, has a greater promise 
of intellectual enjoyment and profit than The Friend- 
ship of Books And Other Lectures, by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. Edited, with a Preface, by Thomas Hughes, 
M. P. The work, we scarcely need to add, is published 
by the eminent house of Macmillan & Co., who have 
for years been the purveyors of Maurice’s writings. 
The contents of the volume are well indicated by the 
title which we have above repeated. Mr. Maurice was 
amanof benign and manifold activity, and almost in 
proportion as he was pelted with hard words by the 
theologians was he dear as a teacher to the mass of 
his countrymen, who always heard him gladly. One 
form of his contact with the mind of the people was 
through the lecture, and this book is a monument of 
his wise and happy power in dealing with many topics 
of general interest outside the sphere of the sermon. 
The beautiful phrase which gives the leading title to 
the book is the subject of the first lecture. This is fol- 
lowed by others on ‘* Words,” ‘“‘ Books,” “* The Use and 
Abuse of Newspapers,”’ ‘‘ Christian Civilization,” “* An- 
cient History,” ‘‘ English History,” “‘ Spenser’s Faery 
Queen,” ‘‘ Milton,’”’ ‘* Milton considered as a School- 
master,” “Edmund Burke,” and ‘* Acquisition and 
Illumination.” It will not detract from the interest 
which this book may have for the American people that 
it is edited by their good friend Thomas Hughes, whose 
preface is a frank and manly talk about the character- 
istics of his friend, Mr. Maurice, and a reply to some of 
the misapprehensions concerning him expressed by 
Matthew Arnold, Henry Morley, and John Stuart Mill. 


Several books of striking merit, published with- 
in the past few weeks, have been waiting upon our 
table for that ampler space which we have continually 
hoped to find for them, and which never comes. In 
our despair of being able todo the justice to them 
which their great attractions merit, we must content 
ourselves with a passing mention. Mr. J. E. Babson, 
whose tasteful industry gave us some months ago an 
exquisite volume of Leigh Hunt’s writings, previously 
buried in the wide and wandering grave of the maga- 
zines, has since then wrought a similar service by ex- 
huming some of Douglas Jerrold’s hitherto uncollected 
papers, The book, neatly published by Lee & Shepard, 
is entitled Fireside Saints, and includes the series of 
essays in celebration of Saint Dolly, Saint Patty, Saint 
Sally, Saint Bessy, and the other charming personages 
whe are canonized in the domestic calender. Then 
comes ‘“‘ Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk;”’ and after that 
we have a multitude of other papers full of radiant 
and delightful wit. Mr. William Ellery Channing’s 
last book, Thoreau, The Poet Naturalist, is a specimen 
of biography, that, we may be sure, the world will 
not willmgly let die. It is a poet’s account of a poet, 
and done with infinite grace, tenderness, and apprecia- 
tion. The publishers are Roberts Brothers. In Mar- 
jorie Daw, and Other People, published by James R. 
Osgood & Co., we have a collection of those artistic 
and fascinating tales with which Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich has vindicated his right to be called one of our 
most admirable story-tellers. Henry Holt & Co. have 
reprinted from the English edition Recent Music and 
Musicians, as described in the diaries and correspon- 





dence of Ignatz Moscheles, edited by his wife, and 
adapted from the original German by A. D. Coleridge. 
Mr. Francis Jacox has brought together large stores o1 
captivating gossip about literary people and their pur- 
suits, in a book published by Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co. Itis named The Literary Life; or, Aspects of Au- 
thorship. The Readers of Blackwood’s Magazine have 
been greatly entertained and instructed during the 
past year or two by a series of articles on the interior 
domestic life of French families, covering such signiti- 
cant titles as “Servants,” ‘‘ Children,” ‘ Furniture,”’ 
“Manners,” “‘ Language,” ‘“‘ Dress,” and ‘‘ Marriage.” 
These articles are now collected in a book, published 
in this country by D. Appleton & Co., and entitled 
French Home Life. 


American readers are getting familiar with the 
French manner of romancing about science. Some- 
times, as in Wgjnund About’s Nose of a Notary or Man 
with a Broken Ear, it is merely the vehicle of political 
and social satire; sometimes, as in Jules Verne’s whim- 
sical stories, it is merely a new form of the sensational 
element. A new example of it is Camille Flamma- 
rion’s Stories of Infinity, a translation of which has 
been pulished by Roberts Brothers. It purports to be 
the revelations of a disembodied spirit, and turns whol- 
ly on the fact that light requires a measurable time for 
propagation in space, from which it follows that a 
being endowed with unlimited powers of sight and 
transit could, by placing himself at the proper point in 
the material universe, receive the ray of light which 
left the earth or any star at any previous moment, and 
thus, at will, view the drama of the past, accelerating 
its apparent progress by swiftly approaching the ob- 
ject observed, or causing it to retrograde and to be 
read backwards by retreating from the object with a 
velocity greater than that of light, and thus overtak- 
ing the earlierrays. The argument is the same as that 
of the famous brochure of the last generation, The Stars 
and the Earth, or that of a more recent fancy of Mr. 
Proctor, a well-known writer on astronomical sub- 
jects; and the French plagiarist has not improved it 
by his elaborate expansion of it, which, though re- 
lieved with occasional touches of ingenuity, is in the 
main tedious, diffuse, and barren. 

Miss Youmans’s First Book of Botany, published 
by Appleton & Co., was confessedly a novel experi- 
ment. Many teachers were inclined to doubt whether 
the system of schedules employed so successfully by 
Professor Henslow’s class at Cambridge University 
could be adapted to the minds of very young scholars. 
Experience has demonstrated Miss Youmans’s faith to 
be well founded, and has shown that in the science of 
botany, at least, a self-consistent plan of instruction 
ean be pursued from the very beginning. The “infant 
mind’’ can be trained to observe phenomena and to 
arrange them after methods which, however simple 
and incomplete, are still scientific. The Second Book 
of Botany, from the same author and publishers, is not, 
perhaps, so novel as the first. It begins where that left 
off, introduces the uses of magnifying glasses and mi- 
crosecopes, and demands of the pupil more close and 
thorough work. It is particularly useful as develop- 
ing, step by step, the judgment of the student, or 
rather as enabling the wise teacher to do this by means 
of practical exercises in observing, comparing, and 
classifying plants. Professor Henslow’s admirable set 
of botanical charts has been revised and reissued by 
the Appletons to accompany this book. The Ameri- 
can edition comprises six large charts and nearly five 
hundred figures colored from the life, so as to present 
the groupings of characters upon which orders are 
based, and, in several cases, even the characters of 
leading genera. They are designed not to supercede, 
but to facilitate the study of the plants themselves; and 
this they are certainly well calculated to accomplish. 
The appendix to this volume contains an essay on the 
educational claims of botany which very forcibly urges 
the introduction of this study in primary education, as 
a means of systematic training of the observing powers. 
Probably no other one of the natural sciences could be 
so easily employed for this purpose as botany; and 
since the appearance of Miss Youmans’s text-books 
there is scarcely ground for hesitation, or doubt of ulti- 
mate success. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of iny omission in this respect. 
Accompanping memoranda of prices are desirable in ali cases. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
* Atlantic Almanac, The Di asciesaverdeesacesessl J. R. Osgood & Co. 50 
Austin, Mrs. Geo, Bi. Citiie People of Goa! ”. Shepard & Gill. 2 50 
Collins, W ilikie, * ‘Hide ae OS gf ES arper & Brothers. 1 
Davis, William 8. * First Book of Ge Siogy.” ....Putnam’s Sons. 75 
Douglass, A. M., “* Santa Claus Land.”’..........- Shepard & Gill. 1 25 
Farjeon, B. L., “ Go I. 6 cacvccns avs Harper 4 prota prs. 85 
Farrar, D.D., F. W.,"* The Silence and the Voices of God 
Jacmillan. 
Hamilton, Gail Of. Rodae), “Child World.” Shepard & Gill. 

welye Miles from a Lemon.’ -Harpers. 
= Heavenssaed Paths f ~ Little Feet, OF eoocse E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Jacobus, M. * Notes OR MEOGUE."”.... cecccscescccees R. Carter. 
Jerrold ianchard, * Best of all Good Compan shepard & Gill. 
Lorimer, Ge« -- Night with St. Nich« ylas.’’. She a & Gill 
Lowell, James Russell, ‘* The Courtier.’ eR 4 a by Wins- 
low Ho mer.) ee Jsgood. 
Mac Turk, John, * Nao ey Geogrs phy.” OES Pat tnam’s Sons. 
Maurice, Rev. F. D., * The Friendship of ver -Macmillan. 
Me i aoe Book.” et nasese das ctgest S. Barnes & Co. 
Newton, William e Mornimg Star.’ 

i : Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
Phelps, Lavinia Howe, * Dramatic Stories.”’..S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Smiles, Samuel, * T = 5 aenpenien in France after the Revolu- 

ee dinesaeesaetannes sie sacehesn’ Harpers. 
Southworth, Ty E. w. EN N ~ A Degues Misee- ”..Peterson. 
Stanley, H. ‘My Kalulu.”........ Soribaere Armstrong & Co. 
Stork, D.D., 


, ae iiaeasan,” SEALER: 4; ™ Lippincott & Co. 
Trollope, 7. A, * Diamord Cut Diamond.” 
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We have also received current numbers ‘of the following publi- 
cations. 
tish Quarterly Review—The Science of Health—The Pi 
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Science Monthly—The Galary—New York. The Atlantic—Oliver tice 
Magazim— Cid and New—Boston. The American Naturatist— 
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i - “a - MUSICA I. 
Business De part ment, ANTON RUBINSTEIN, THE GREAT 
"= PIANIST. 


HE subjoined letter from Anton 
Rubinstein, the world-renowned 
pianist, whose playing throughout his 
American tour created so profound a 
sensation in musical circles, as will be 
well remembered, has addressed the 
following letter to Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons, the great representative piano 
makers of America: 
New York, May 2, 1873. 
Messrs. STEINWAY & Sons: 

“Gentlemen: On the eve of returning to 
Europe, I deem it my pleasant duty to ex- 
press to you my most heartfelt thanks for 
all the kindness and courtesy you have 
shown me during my stay in the United 
States; but also, and above all, for your 
unrivaled piano-fortes, which once more 
have done full justice to their world-wide 
reputation, both for excellence and ca- 
pacity of enduring the severest trials. 
For during all my long and difficult 
journeys all over America, in a very in- 
clement season, I used and have been en- 
abled to use your pianos exclusively in 
my 215 concerts, and also in private, with 
the most eminent satisfaction and effect. 

““Yours very truly, 
“ANTON RUBINSTEIN.” 

This unsolicited testimonial has in- 
creased value, arising from the fact 
that it is the only one ever given by 
Rubinstein to any piano manufacturer 
throughout his artistic career.—J. Y. 
Tribune. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

‘<7 TE that hath a wife and chil- 
inl dren hath given hostages to 
fortune,” said Lord Bacon. And he 
who takes a life insurance policy gives 
a hostage to society; for by this act | 
he guarantees to his neighbors that 
his wife and children will not become 
a public expense when he dies; and 
that his sons and daughters will not 
grow up in ignorance, even should 
they be deprived of a father’s care. 
Every father of a family owes this 
guaranty to the town or village in 
which he is living. But yet there are 
hundreds of them in every place, whose 
estate sudden death would make in- 
solvent, and would bring misery to 
their families and taxation to the com- 
munity, because they have neglected 
this duty. 

Now, is there not some criminality 
in this neglect, which leaves debts 
unpaid, mortgages not provided for, 
a family poor, and society a creditor ? 
Is there not some disgrace in the 
death of that man who leaves a wife 
and children in poverty and despair, 
with no friends to look to but charity 
orcrime? We must always have the 
poor with us in this world ; but this 
necessity cannot justify any one in 
increasing the number of those who 
must suffer from poverty. Indeed, 
nothing can justify or palliate the 
offense against society which that man 
is guilty of, who, by neglecting the 
provisions of life insurance, thrusts 
his dependent family out into the 
world without a penny for their sup- 
port. 

And yet men of family—not only 
those who are unfortunate, but those | companies. 
who are prospering—are doing this all | ,camyissers rant sets and tw, fies 
the time. In the comfortable home) sent for one dollar. Special rates made witli 
where these lines may be read, a) By tiuath wltutacturiny Co, 0 Broadway 
knowledge of this distress rarely 
comes, except by the appeal of some 





THE TUNNICLIFFE Fire ALARM—‘ One 
of the simplest and most effective devices for 
giving timely alarm in case of fire breaking 
outin a building is this ingenious little inven- 
tion. From an inspection of its operation we 
are inclined to consider it as of considerable 
utility and merit.’’—Scientific American. 

It has been APPROVED, and is Now in use by 
the UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AT WASH- 
INGTON. 

Was awarded the First Premium by the 
American Institute. Also tested by the Com- 
mittee on Origin of Fires of the New York 
BOARD OF UNDERWRITERS, who gave it their 


New Yo 








CHICAGO PURCHASING AGENCY.—For 


poor relation who is the sufferer. The | the tn the reatergor the communic sation be- 
: ase . " tween the readers of the ** CHRISTIAN UNION’ 
multitude of cases are unheralded. | gidits Chic ago advertisers, we haye conc ‘aw oll 


But those men who have devoted | to offer our services gratuitously to all those 
| living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 


their live - to teach people what life | | chase of any article for salein Chicago; also in 
insurance is see them every day. The] answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
life insurance agent can refer us to} services are offered gratuitously, all letters 
many instancess where sudden death | inswer. ‘Orders should be very explicit, stat. 
has cut off a negotiation for insurance, | ing how articlesare to be sent; and must con- 

' tain stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
or has followed a postponement of the | ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 
— made by _ a of a ~ pce gest Mr. or Ms * an Pr oe 

y who was intending to be insured. onroe 8 icago, Ill. 
He who needed this protection forhis| wwoess ro WinTer’—East, West, 
family hesitated about it, postponed | North, or South—for Health and Comfort. 
it, and suddenly—he was dead, particulars: also, “How to Get Well ana Keep 

The crime of such fathers is heavy ;| Well; ” “Illustrations of the Human Body, in 
for it falls not only upon desolated | Rr. otteenans, the Pre Corsets y" « Over 
families, women and helpless children, ue beady werk a of Fn may ni New = 
but also upon society, which bears a/| dress 8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New 
part of the burden of the father’s im-| ¥ 0% coresce or HEAtrn isthe only iliustra- 
providence. We say that not to be|ted and thoroughly INDEPENDENT Health 
insured is, therefore, a crime against ——— 7 a a 
the whole community. And when 
the public sentiment appreciates this 
fact, no parent will allow a daughter | 
to marry a man whose life is unin- | 
sured, nor will our insurance societies | 
be active to solicit men to insure; for 
public sentiment will bitterly con- 
demn every married man who has not 
provided a policy of life insurance for 
the benefit of his family. 

In making such provision, men should 
be more careful than in any other pe- 
cuniary transaction of life. A company 
should be selected which will bear the | 
closest scrutiny, not alone as to its 
financial ability, but as to its charac- | 
ter and that of its management as ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
well. In every particular the United and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
States Life Ins. Co., of this city, will | “°™°2#™ 
bear investigation ; and we can more 
unreservedly commend it as worthy | 
of all confidence. 








BaD Pornts ABnout PREsSENTs.—A gift 
that worries the patience or injures the health 
of the user—and many of the so-called lead- 
ing sewing-machines do both—is a poor mark 
{of affection. Do not present a sewing-ma- 
chine to one whom you desire to benefit until 
you have examined the “ Wilcox & Gibbs,” 
which is free from all such bad points. 








Stoves “Infernal Red Hot demons.”—DICKENS. 

“ Cheapest and best method of heating.’’—LEEDs. 

The difference all owing to the manner 
of using. Lewis W. Leeds, 110 Broadway, is 
the most successful Engineer of Ventilating 
and Heating. Consult him. 








“TIAVE you seen it?’ Offord’s Pulpit 
of the Day, only $1 a year. Sample copy, 10 
cents. Contains the sermons of the greatest 
yreachers living. W. B. Bromell & Co., 92 
Vhite Street, New York City. 





CoLaaTE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be re 





THE Toilet and. Family Soaps manu- 
factured by Cnas. 8. H1aains & Co., are ac- 
knowledge = | by all > be the finest Soaps in 
| the market. 


: Wrinkles are Unavoidable, 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE-| hut the teeth may be rendered time- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. | proof, if brushed daily with SOZODONT, a 


preparation as healthful as the dew; the 
Before you purchase give us a call. will never decay or become discolored or in 
e Lane & Nav. 











fested with tartar, 





individual endorsement for their respective | 





What so fine and appropriate for a 
Christmas or New Year’s present for the chil- 
dren as that new and splendid card game of 
Avilude, or Game of Birds, with its thirty-two 
beautiful pictures of birds and thirty-two 
descriptions. Unequaled as a game. A con- 
tinued source of enjoyment and instruction. 
Sold by all dealers, or sent post paid, on re- 
ceipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, 
Worcester, Mass. 





YNHOCOLAT MENIER, for Break- 
/ fast. For Luncheon. Awarded Medal Vienna 
Exhibition. 


MENIER’S ESSENCE OF Cot OA, 
CHOCOL ATE, for Breakfast. 


MENIER’S COCOA, for Breakfast, requires $ no 
boiling; add boiling milk. Awarded Medal Vienna 
Exhibition. 

CHOCOLAT MENIER, for Eating. Defies all 
honest competition. Annual consumption exceeds 
10,000,600 tbs. Sold by all Grocers, Druggists and 

Confectioners. Manufactory at Noisiel-Sur-Marne, 
near Paris. New ow York Depot, 45 Be aver Si. 


REKA’S al 
DICTIONARY BLOTTER. 


A New and Useful HOLIDAY GIFT—being a 
Combination of Blotting Case with complete list 
of words which writers are liable to spell incorrect- 
ly. For sale by Stationers and at 1033 Chestnut St. 
Vp Philadelphia, P ‘a. Se nd f for Dese seriptiv eP. rice -List: 
[HE FALL IN GOLD AN D PANIC 
PRIC = Yr AT BARGAINS IN FINEGOODS. 
—F. J. NA 712 Broadway, N. Y. 
cash AL ~~ a. BR stock of standard 
goods, consisting in part as follows: Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Gold Watches, Gold Chains of the latest 
styles and most exquisite workmanship to nratch. 
An elegant and full line of Cameo, Coral, Amethyst, 
and all Gold Jewelry, at a very great reduction from 
prices asked$y us during the past year. Being manu- 
acturers of Our own goods we are enabled to give 
and shall offer during the next thirty days retail 
customers our goods at less than wivalaeale prices. 
Catalogues free. Goods C.O. D., in — Sa 
privilege to examine before paying. For Photo- 
graphic Dlustrations enclose loze snt stamp. 
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YOUTHS’ 
COMPANION, 


A WEEKLY PAPER FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND THE 


FAMILY, 





rTHE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in 

every family—looked for eagerly by the 
young folks, and read with interest by the older. 
to be ju- 
sensible; and to have really 


Its purpose is to interest while it amuses; 
dicious, practical, 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contrib- 
utors some of the most attractive writers in the 
ountry. Among these are: 


Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Leuise C. Moulton, 
“Sophie May,” 
C. A. Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield, 
M. A. Denison. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is 
very varied in itscharacter; sprightly and enter- 
taining. It gives 


Edward Eggleston, 
Prof. Jas. DeMille, 
Louisa M,. Alcott, 
Rebecca Hi. Davis, 
Cc. W. Flanders, 

S. S. Rebbins, 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life. 
Edlterials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics. Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation. 
Biographical Anecdetes, Puzzles, 

Sketches, Facts and Incidents. 

Religious Articles, 


Subscription Price, $1.50. 
sent free. Addres, 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 


41 | Temple Place, | Boston, Mass 


The Best _ Paper! Try It! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and best 
illustrated weckly paper published. Every num- 
ber ‘contains from 10 to £ origins al engravings of 
new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engi- 
neering works, ‘Architecture, improved Farm Im- 
pleme nts, and every new discovery in Chemistry. 
A year's numbers contain 832 pages and several 
hundred engravings. Thousands of volumes are 
presgwed for binding and reference. The prac- 
tical receipts aye well worth ten times the sub- 
scription price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. Specimens 
o 1 free. A new volume commences January 3, 

PATEN be he ue of all Newsdealers. 


Specimen copie 








obtained on the best terms. 

Models of new inventions 
P. sketc EN exs TS 3 and advice free. All pat- 
ents are pnblished in the Scientific American the 
week they issue. Send for pamphlet, 110 pages, 
containing laws and full directions for obtaining 
Patents. Address for the Paper or concerning 
Patents, MUNN & CO., 37 PARK Row,New York. 
Branch Office. cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington. D.C, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Ol duna t HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, (Dutchess 
Co.) N. ¥Y.—Course of Study comprehensive. Music 
and Fine Arts aspecialty. Instruction thorough (in 
every branch). For Circulars, address C.C. WET- 
SELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


{ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

STITUTE.—Fifteen Erofessors and Teachers. 
ie Courses of Study. #19 for 39 weeks’ board 
and tuition of lady or gentle man. Admission any 
time, proportionally, Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 
Edward, N. Y 














EY Uy ANTa MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa., re-opens January Sth. 
Departments in Civil and Mechanical Eogineering. 
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Apply to Col. THEO. HYATT, President, 
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SCHOOL MUSIC-READER.' 
300K 1. For Primary Schools! Price 35 cts., 
or $3.00 per dogen. 
The first of an excellent series of GRADED 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, by L. O. Emerson and 
W.S. Tilden. 


EMERSON’S SINGING SCHOOL. 
Price 75 cts., or $7.0 per dozen, is a complete, cheap, 
and useful book for Singing Schools. 
Clarke’s Do! 
gans. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Piano. 
Clarke’s Doliar Instructor for Violin. 


For beginners and amateurs. Full of useful, in- 
structive, and at the same time brilliant music, 


FATIIER KEMP’S 
OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES 
Price 40 cts., or $3.60 per dozen books. Sung every- 


where with great applause from old and young. 
Sold everywhere. Sent postpaid, for retail price? 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


Tl Broadway, New York. — 
‘THe 
SONG KING!!! 
By H. R. PALMER. 


STILL AHEAD! 
100,000 COPIES 








lar Instructor for Reed Or- 





NOW USE!! 


It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send forone. Price 
$7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy by mail (post- 
paid) 75 cents. Address 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cc inc innati, Ohio, — 
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( YHEAP MUSIC. 
= 
FOR ADVANCED | FOR SINGERS AND 
PIANO PLAYERS. | YOUNG PIANISTS. 
a — 
Pianists desiring good 
Music at a low price, 
should send: 5) cents for 
acopy of “La Creme 


dela Creme.” Every 
number contains from 


Send 30 cents for Pr- 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTH- 
LY,and you will get #4 
worth of New Music. 
| Every number contains 
r 4 or 6 songs, and4or 5 
#2 to $3 worth of good | instrumental wioces by 
Music by such authors | such authors as Hays, 
ns Helier, Liszt, Voss, | Stewart,’"homas, Danks, 
Kuhe; ete. | Kinkel, ete. 

Published monthly,50 | P ublished monthly, 0 
cts. per number; $4 per | cts. per number; $3 per 
year | year. 





PEARLS OF MELODY. 
A splendid collection of Piano Music of medium 


difficulty. $3 in boards; cloth and gilt, #4. 


Address, 
J. L. PETERS, 
1 Broadway, Box 5429, N. . ¥. 


THE I BE ST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by S. B. MILLS, Greo. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 

GETZE’S School for the 


Organ.—Ahead of all competition. 


Parlor 
Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 


to CuURCH CHorRks of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25, 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bads., $2.0; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR —The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, andthe same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 


Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Sent by mail, price $2.50. 
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The nomination of Caleb Cushing for Minister 
to Spain, so far at least as concerns intellectual 
ability and diplomatic knowledge, #; one emi- 
nently fit to be made and confirmed. If earnest 
loyalty to the principles of the Republican party 
were held to be an inexorable condition of the 
usefulness of a Minister from the United States to 
Spain at the present time, Mr. Cushing's confirma- 
tion might be doubtful; for it must be confessed 
that his course as a politician has not been such 
as to win the confidence of those who hold to the 
supremacy of *‘moral ideas” in political affairs. 
But we presume that, in consideration of his great 
intellectual gifts, his thorough familiarity with in- 
ternational law, his knowledge of Spanish affairs, 
and his ripe experience, all merely political objec- 
tions will be waived; and the change from Dan 
Sickles to a statesman of Mr. Cushing’s high 
standing will be gratefully welcomed by the whole 
American people, and have a wholesome effect in 
Spain. 

a pce 

To those who are old enough to recollect the 
men and women who led the assault upon slavery 
from 1835 to 1840 the name of Sarah M. Grimké is 
familiar as a household word, and her death, which 
took place at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Theodore D. Weld, at Hydepark, near Boston, on 
the night before Christmas, will awaken memories 
of a most tender and thrilling charact.x. It must 
have been in 1836, or 1837, that, after exiancipating 
several slaves inherited from the faniily estate, 
she came to the North, in company wi?h her sister 
Angelina (now Mrs. Weld), to find a home in an 
atmosphere of freedom and to persuad® the women 
of the North of their duty to come to the relief of 
those in bonds. The two sisters, whora Whittier 
happily described as ‘Carolina's tigh-souled 
daughters,” went forth on this missic:s, ineurring 
an amount of opprobrium which now seems more 
like a dream than a reality. Their lalyors in Mas- 
sachusetts created much excitement, athe the ‘‘Gen- 
eral Association” of the State (C ongre¢j tional) felt 
it necessary to warn the churches ania them. 
The warning, however, only inereaseé the desire 
to hear them, and their testimony as “o the char- 
acter of slavery was of great value ai, that time. 
Sarah lived to be 81 years of age, and tt to the very 
last she was consecrated to the service of human- 


ity. 4 
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Standing at the beginning of a new year, it is 
natural to look thoughtfully toward both the past 
and the future. To the reverent mind there comes 
a profound sense of dependence upon a higher 
power ; an impulse to rest trustfully and lovingly 
on God’s will, and to unite one’s own will more 
closely with his, by a fresh consecration to his 
work in the world. It is well that this feeling 
should be continued and deepened by social in- 
fluences; and there is great propriety in setting 
apart the first week in the year as a special oc- 
casion for social prayer. We attach little import- 
ance to the formal programme of topics that is 
yearly set forth, though some may find helpful 
suggestionsinit. But the important thingis, that 
those who come together, whether many or few, 
should be animated by a genuine impulse to feel 
God’s presence with them, and should utter, in 
sincerity and in truth, their real feelings, whether 
of aspiration, or confession, or joy. To ask what 
result is produced upon the world’s order by such 





united prayer is as if one should ask of children 
as they disperse from the family gathering of the 
year, ‘‘ Well, what did your father give you?” To 
see our heavenly Father, to meet him in the com- 
pany of his children, is itself the best of blessings, 
and the fruitful source of all joy and success. 





RETROSPEC r AND P ROSPECT. 


O two-faeed Janus, god of gates and avenues, 
did the devout ancients dedicate their New 
Year's Day. Bending his seamed and serious 
countenance upon the past, and turning to the 
future his blithe and eager aspect, he held peace 
and war, blight and harvest, hard or easy fortune, 
the good or evil legacy of by-gone time within his 
keeping. Votive gifts crowded his altars, and un- 
dertakings prospered or failed as he determined. 

The aroma of the old wine faintly fills the new 
bottles. In our gracious custom of holiday pres- 
ents still survives the memory of the religious of- 
fering of Numa’s time. In our feeling that New 
Year’s Day is set apart from the rank and file of 
common days, dedicated, as no other, both to mem- 
ory and to hope, to regret and to resolve, lingers 
the sentiment that sought Janus with vows. 

It is a good and sweet. instinct, too. Our im- 
pulses, desires, ambitions, purposes, whirl us 
along so fast and so dizzily, that it is wise to 
sound an occasional halt, and to run over the roll- 
calf of the motley multitude, at least, if we cannot 
stop for drill. And though the sum of every 
thoughtful man’s musings must be the terrible cry 
of Paul, ‘‘ That. which I do, I disavow; what I 
would, I do not ; what I hate, I do !”—his self-in- 
spection need not leave him hopeless, but hope- 
ful. 

For if Paul, and, long before Paul, the wisest 
among the Greeks and Romans, and, long before 
them, the noblest of the Orientals, found this awful 
gulf set between the dream and the fulfilment, the 
desire and the attainment, the resolve and the 
deed, while, all the time, the generations have been 
steadily though slowly moving on to higher levels, 
we have the right to believe that our defeats profit 
the side of evil less than our attempts advance the 
side of good. 

Surely we need all the comfort of that belief. 
Each year meets us with so radiant a face that we 
mistake it for the good Great-heart come to lead 
us straight to the Celestial City. It leaves us with 
countenance so downcast, shoulders so bent with 
the load of this mortality, counsels so hopeless, 
that we know it for Giant Despair who has brought 
us into Doubting Castle. 

Only on last New Year’s Day good 1873 seemed 
to hold fortune, fame, friendship, love, happiness, 
in his generous hands. Nay, infinitely better gifts 
he promised. The courage which makes truth 
easy, the charity which thinks no evil, the grace to 
forget old grudges, the sense of human blindness 
which prompts self-denial, the large vision which 
reconciles God’s providence with man’s necessities 
—all these we looked to inherit. 

To-day this 1873 fades out of life, having laid 
upon us such burdens of folly and sin, of moral 
stupidity and torpor, of inertness, and clumsiness, 
and indirection, that all our germs of goodness 
seem to lie crushed and shapeless beneath them, 
and we feel that if this new birthday of the world 
sees us any further set upon our road to the king- 
dom than did the last, it is in spite of our twelve 
months’ march, and not because of it. 

And to-morrow we shall hear from the sweet lips 
of 1874 the same glad prophecies. And a year 
hence the midnight will be once more peopled by 
the sad specters of our mis-spent noon. And so, 
spurred by a strong resolve to live nobly which 
yet cannot prevail against our perversity, and 
hindered and thwarted by our perversity which 
yet cannot overcorue our desire of virtue, through 
a mist of unshed tears we shall see all our Old 
Years die, till our New Year dawns i& the unseen 
world. : 

Is, therefore, the lesson of the time the pitiless- 
ness of fate, the uselessness of effort ? It is rather 
the need of endless effort. We make of New 
Year’s Day a mile-stone, and resolve that before it 
comes again we will have put off this vice or put 
on that virtue. But, as the verdure and bloom 
that shall gladden the world in the spring budded 
and began last fall, so that efflorescence of charac- 
ter with which, this year, we mean to clothe our 
bare branches of virtuous intent must have drawn 
its life from last year’s influences. 

So there is no slightest gap between the years. 
The man of 1874 is precisely as lofty or as low as 
the man of 1873 has condemned him to be. Not 
the vows of the one day, but the payments of the 





three hundred and sixty-four days shall set the 
man of 1875 in his higher place. 

So that the best value of our anniversary is to 
emphasize the continuity of time, and thus of law: 
to insist that there is no accident, no complete- 
ness, no isolation, no waste, but only law, growth, 
sequence, use. 





THE PROSTRATE STATE. 

T would be hard to find in the history of mod- 
t ern nations a more saddening or disgustful 
picture of the wreck and desolation of society than 
is presented at this moment in South Carolina ; 
and the condition of South Carolina, we suppose, 
while perhaps more picturesquely miserable, is 
but a type of the social wretchedness and the 
political shame which attach to the other States 
of the far South. These are facts which concern 
not alone the States immediately immersed in 
this civic chaos. The nation is a partnership in 
diseases and disgraces as well as in benefits ; with 
the suffering of one member all the members suf- 
fer, and whatever is a blot upon Texas or Georgia 
stains through to Maine. The time has fully ar- 
rived when all citizens.who do not believe that 
‘‘our political system can stand anything and 
defy anything” should condescend to cast some 
serious glances upon the hapless circumstances of 
our friends and brethren of the Southern States. 
Of this we may be sure: that the present apathy 
of Northern people upon this subject is largely 
conditioned on their ignorance of the real state of 
the case ; and the difficulty with us has been that 
we could not all go to the South to see for our 
selves, and that we could not thoroughly confide 
in the testimony of those who did go. It is greatly 
to be desired that some Northern men of real 
ability, and of unquestionable repute among us, 
could pass through the Southern lands and study 
the actual situation, and report to us in terms 
which we could altogether trust. 

From this point of view, we deem it an event to 
be particularly mentioned that one such citizen, 
Mr. James 8. Pike, an old abolitionist, a journal- 
ist of high standing, and, by appointment of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, late Minister of the United States at 
the Hague, took the trouble to go South Carolina 
during the last session of its Legislature, and to 
spend two months at its capital in the study of 
men and things. He has now made his report, 
and has embodied it in a little book, just issued 
by the Appletons, and bearing the gloomy title 
that stands at the head of this article. The book 
is so small that it can be read in an evening, but it 
is large enough to give to every American anxious 
reflection for many a day. 

Mr. Pike finds society in South Carolina “bot- 
tom side up.” The people of character and cult- 
ure, who, in a normal and righteous state of 
affairs, would give direction and tone to public 
proceedings, are trampled under foot by a host 
of voting barbarians—‘‘ the most ignorant de- 
mocracy that mankind ever saw”—‘‘ the dregs of 
the population habilitated in the robes of their 
intelligent predecessors, and asserting over them 
the rule of ignorance and corruption through the 
inexorable machinery of a majority of numbers.” 
Carpet-bag rule is at an end in South Carolina, 
for the carpet baggers were, on the outside at 
least, white men. Even negroes tainted with 
white blood, and so unfortunate as to have the 
noble blackness of the ancestral complexion de- 
bilitated into some shade of vellow, are beginning 
to feel the contemptuous antagonism of the un- 
mixed African, who means to have things all his 
own way there. By sheer force of superior num- 
bers the ignorant and unprineipled classes have 
taken complete possession of the government of the 
State. And what sort of a government have they 
formed? According to the testimony of Mr. Pike, 
the rule of South Carolina ‘‘should not be dignified 
with the name of agovernment. It is the installa- 
tion of a huge system of brigandage. The men 
who have had it in control, and the men who now 
have it in control, are the picked villains of the 
community. They are the highwaymen of the 
State. They are professional legislative robbers. 
They are men who have studied and practiced 
the art of legalized theft. They are in no sense 
different from, or better than, the men who fill the 
prisons and penitentiaries of the world. They are, 
in fact, of precisely that class, only more daring 
and audacious. The sole, base object is to gorge 
the individual with public plunder. Having done 
it, they turn around and buy immunity for their 
acts by sharing their gains with the ignorant, pau- 
perized, besotted crowd who have chosen them 
to the stations they fill, and which enable them 
thus to rob and plunder.” 
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' Tf it be asked how the corruptions of the South 
Carolina Government differ from the exceptional 
venality of certain Northern legislatures, this is 
Mr. Pike’s answer: The latter, while less in ef- 
frontery and in degree than the former, and 
springing from different causes, can also ‘ be 
promptly remedied by exposure and by an appeal 
to the intelligence and virtue of the constituency ; 
in the other case, there is no such tribunal to ap- 
peal to. It is a moral morass, in which there is 
neither standing nor holding ground.” ‘‘So taint- 
ed is the atmosphere with corruption, so univer- 
sally implicated is everybody about the Govern- 
ment, of such a character are the ornaments o 
society at the capital, that there is no such thing 
as an influential local opinion to be brought 
against the scamps. They plunder, and glory in 
it. ‘How did you get your money ? was asked of 
a prominent legislator and lobbyist. ‘I stole it,’ 
was the prompt reply.” 

The impression made upon us by Mr. Pike's re- 
port concerning The Prostrate State is that noth- 
ing can save society there from utter dissolution 
but the speedy achievement of rule by the classes 
who ought always to rule. We regret that Mr. 
Pike, in announcing an opinion substantially the 
same as this, seems to us to imply that these 
classes can be ascertained by color. We know 
that this cannot be his real meaning, but the force 
and value of his book are likely to be abated by a 
certain indiscriminate denunciation of black men 
because they are black, and an equally indiscrim- 
inate commendation of white men because they 
are white. What is wanted to save South Caro- 
lina is not a rally of white people against black 
people; but of honest men of all colors against 
scoundrels of all colors. 

We must not despair of the Republic, even 
though that Republic be South Carolina, and 
even though it have become a den of thieves. 
And the specific advice which Mr. Pike gives as a 
suggestion of remedy to the people of that State 
is in the main wise and good. Headvises them to 
hold on to the faith that the State can be re- 
deemed ; to make a systematic effort to attract 
foreign immigration to the State; to get rid of 
their hereditary prejudice against strangers, and 
of their old-time intolerance of opposing opinions. 
It is not a war of races or of colors that should be 
brought on; but a calm, resolute, patient increase 
and combination of the forces of good in society 
against the forees of evil. Society needs to be 
turned right side up; and in this effort let all men 
help who can, whatever be their color. 





THE KINDNESS OF NATURE. 

N EN sometimes contrast the severity of what 

are called ‘‘ natural” laws with the merci- 
fulness of God’s spiritual kingdom. But to him 
who looks on the material world as belonging to 
the Divine order of things just as much as the 
world of spirit, such a contrast must be very un- 
satisfactory. It seems to have sprung from a false 
interpretation of one side of the universe. There 
has been a morbid propensity among moralists to 
dwell on the gloomy side of life. In reality, we 
find in the operations of material nature, and in 
the ordinary course of human existence, indica- 
tions of a wonderful and divine kindness. Nature 
—using the word in a large sense—negay be viewed 
as a most merciful and tender mother. 

We do not now speak of the large general pro- 
vision for man’s physical wants which the globe 
exhibits. Nor do we dwell on the lavish ministra- 
tion to his spiritual nature through the senses, 
though that is very remarkable. From these great 
and obvious generosities of Nature, we turn to oth- 
ers more delicate and hidden. Men speak of ma- 
terial laws as merciless. So in a sense they are. 
So is a railway train merciless if you put your- 
self across its track, but rightly treated it be- 
comes your servant. Just as fast as we under- 
stand and obey material law, it becomes our 
friend. But that is not all; it befriends us 
without waiting for our obedience, Let the body 
receive an injury, less than mortal, and what 
follows? Before the swiftest foot ean bring the 
physician, Nature has begun her healing work. 
The physician is at best only her humble assist- 
ant. Medical science is learning more and more to 
trust to the vis medicatrix nature—the healing 
power of Nature. It is she, whom we call stern 
and merciless, that knits together the broken bone 
that no artificer on earth could mend. It is she 
that deftly works out of the system the injurious 
matter which we in our ignorance have forced 
upon it. She is not only kind when we obey her; 


he repairs our mistakes and heals the hurts we 





have done ourselves. Is not this the very counter- 
part of what the divine Physician, the merciful 
Father, does for our spirits ? 

So, again, take an instance from the workings of 
that larger Nature in which is included the whole 
course of life and society. Consider the kindness 
and helpfulness of Time. We speak of him as the 
destroyer, and picture him with his scythe sweep- 
ing away all that man would preserve. But, on 
the other hand, what a healer and restorer is 
Time! As we grow older, we see nothing more 
plainly than this; that wounds of the spirit 
which to youthful eyes appear incurable, are most 
gently soothed and made whole by the pass- 
ing years. Under the old scars flows again the 
calm, healthful tide of life. Nowhere more plain- 
ly than here is it seen how much better God's 
ways are than man’s thoughts. Under a great 
loss, the heart impetuously cries that it can never 
be happy again, and perhaps in its desperation 
says that it wishes never to be comforted. But, 
though angels do not fly down to open the grave 
and restore the lost, the days and months come as 
angels with healing in their wings. Under their 
touch, aching regret passes into tender memory ; 
into hands that were empty, new joys are softly 
pressed; and the heart that was like the tree 
stripped of its leaves and beaten by winter’s tem- 
pests, is clothed again with the green of spring. 

Time does indeed take away some things which 
in this world he never restores or makes good. It 
would be idle to say that life is a steady progres- 
sion in happiness. But it is most certain that in 
the natural course of things a healthy soul grows 
continually richer until its latest day on earth. 
Mourning over departed youth, as better than any- 
thing which comes later, is either a mistake or a 
pitiful confession. Mature life ought to be richer, 
fuller, better than youth, and later life should be 
more blessed than middle life. Our most precious 
possessions are those which are within us, and 
these should become greater with every year we 
live. The strength, the freshness, the ardor of 
youth are good things; but better still are the 
tempered strength of experience, the self-knowl- 
edge and self-control, the gentler temper toward 
others’ faults, the deeper knowledge of others’ 
goodness, the humility, the trustfulness, the mel- 
lowness of spirit—that years bring to him who 
lives rightly. If intellectual wisdom were all we 
got in place of what goes with youth, we might in- 
deed mourn over the exchange. But it is our own 
fault if as years go on we do not also get a deeper 
character, a larger love, a profounder faith. Shall 
we call Time our enemy when he brings such gifts 
as these? Rather, he is our best friend. 

One word is perhaps of all others most closely 
identified with sorrow and with loss—and that is, 
Death. But think, in the first place, of those to 
whom life at last comes to be a burden. Think of 
those who linger in acute suffering; of those who 
have outlived the use of their faculties; of those 
who have wasted their whole stock of opportuni- 
ties. Think of the many, the countless many, to 
whom from one cause or another this life has be- 
come simply a thing to beendured. Blessed surely 
is the messenger that comes to set them free! 
There is no pain, no sorrow, no long endurance, 
that has not set before it at last this door of es- 
eape. If we think of death only as a deliverer 
from this life, we must say that to very many 
he comes as a heaven-sent friend. But, if we think 
of death as the entrance to a higher existence, it is 
not the unhappy alone to whom it stands asa gate 
of promise. No one finds in this life all that he 
wants. And those who find here the deepest bap- 
piness find in it a symbol of some higher good be- 
yond. The best that this life has to give—its 
clearest vision, its inmost sweetness, has in it the 
assurance of sqmething beyond; has, rather, in 
itself the foretaste of eternity. 

And yet, men shrink from death ; because be- 
side that gate sits Fear. And religion, as it has been 
taught, has not driven fear away ; has, rather, to 
the majority of men, made it more dreadful. Yet 
an Apostle wrote, ‘‘ Perfect love casteth out fear.” 
And another Apostle wrote, ‘‘Love hopeth all 
things.” 

Not only as to death, but as to all the experi- 
ences of life, it is possible to interpret on the 
gloomy or on the hopeful side. Have we in the 
religion of Christ any warrant for leaning to the 
one or the other tendency? Certainly, the teach- 
ing and life of Christ set the whole of existence in 
intenser colors. The good appears to be better, the 
bad appears worse, as we are baptized more deeply 
into the spirit of the Master. And so life does not 
take on a purely holiday aspect to his disciples ; 
they lose something of the unthinking jollity that 








was possible to men while they had not grasped 
the meaning of moral good and moral evil, and 
were by so much nearer to the animals. Christ 
has set us to do battle with evil, and while the 
battle is waging we cannot see the field in rosy col- 
ors. But, when we ask ourselves whither this is all 
tending, whether we are to interpret life by a prin- 
ciple of hope or of dread, the Divine voice is clear. 
We need to enter into the full meaning of Paul's 
great utterance, ‘‘ Now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; but the greatest of these is love.” 
Hope is set in the immortal trinity that is exalted 
above knowledge and tongues and prophesies, 
above all other gifts and graces. And she has been 
the latest of the three to have her place recognized 
by men. But the three are inseparable. The 
greater our faith the greater will be our love, for 
the more we believe in God the more we shall 
love him. And as we have loving faith toward 
God, and so recognize true goodness as the dom- 
inant power in the universe, our hope must be- 
come large and sweet and sure. 

Through Christ’s gospel all the comforting as- 
surance that is suggested by the beneficence of 
material nature and by the kindly influences of 
time is made strong and living ; the darker aspects 
of existence cease to terrify ; and not fear but love 
takes us by the hand alongall our path. Through- 
out the whole realm of things material and things 
spiritual that we call Nature there reigns one God, 
and his name is Love. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—A declaration on the subject of ‘‘ confession 
and absolution’ in the Established Church has been 
put forth by Dr. Pusey and several other influential 
priests of that communion. The conclusion at which 
they arrive is as follows :—‘* While, then, we hold that 
the formularies of the Church of England do not 
authorize any priest to teach that private confession is 
a condition indispensable to the forgiveness of sin 
after baptism, and the Church of England does not 
justify any parish priest in requiring private confes- 
sion as a condition of receiving holy communion, we 
also hold that all, who, under the circumstances above 
stated, have claimed the privilege of private confession, 
are entitled to it, and that the clergy are directed 
under certain circumstances to ‘move’ persons to such 
confession.”” This statement is doubtless cautious 
enough to avoid official censure, and yet sufficiently 
broad to open as wide a door to the practice of au- 
ricular confession as the extremest Ritualists deem 
necessary. Some members of the church are calling 
upon the Bishops to suppress the practice, but it is 
doubtful if they have the power to do it. 

—As the Interior would not have copied the 
Christian Intelligencer’s charge that we have “‘come 
mended with hearty eloquence and glowing rhetoric 
the materialistic atheism” of Mill’s Autobiography if 
it had not too readily inferred that it was true, it will, 
of course, promptly and gladly inform its readers that 
the charge is wholly false, as we last week showed it to 
be. It is not pleasant to be thus misrepresented, but 
we can most sincerely affirm that we care for it far less 
on our own account than for the sake of the cause we 
serve, and which always suffers reproach when any of 
its champions, through passion or prejudice, or pare 
tisan rivalry, allow themselves to accuse us or others 
unjustly. 

—A woman belonging to the Society of Friends 
complains that, in a recent editorial, we spoke of 
“Friends” under the name of ‘‘ Quakers.”” Why, she 
asks, should all that acknowledge themselves members 
of that Society be thus stigmatized? We answer that 
the name “Quaker” is not, in any sense, a stigma. 
Whittier does not hesitate to employ it in his verse, 
and it is in colloquial use as the synonym of “ Friend” 
among the members of the Society, as we can testify 
from personal observation. Moreover, Webster de- 
fines it, notasaterm of reproach, but as designating 
‘one of the religious sect the members of which are 
also called Friends.” ‘‘ Where,” asks our correspond- 
ent, ‘is there another Christian sect that is suffered to 
bear a title given them in derision?” We point her to 
that great sect, the Methodists, whose name was origin- 
ally given them in that way. “Indeed, we suspect that 
the name Christian was first applied to the early dis- 
ciples in derision. It is needless to say that we hold 
‘‘ Quaker” to be one of the most honorable names in 
ecclesiastical history, and that only as such did we use 


it. 

—We shall do a favor to our readers in this city 
and Brooklyn in calling their attention to a course of 
six lectures on Astronomy, soon to be delivered by Mr. 
Richard A. Proctor, Secretary of the Astronomicak 
Society of Great Britain. The science of Astronomy 
has been almost revolutionized by discoveries made 
since Lardner, Nichol and Mitchell expounded it to 
American audiences, and hence it is important te ob- 
serve that Mr. Proctor is the expositor of its latest 
phases. He opens in Association Hall, in this city, 
January 8, and in Brooklyn on the 9th, aud will con- 
tinue the course in the two cities on eiternate days. 
The halls ought to be, and we hope will be, crowded 
to their utmost capacity. 
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The Sunday-School. 





Are there no story writers among us like the late 
Bishop Wilberforce? He used to gather his chil{yen about 
him on successive Sunday evenings and tell them: 
allegories out of the wealth of his richly stored mi ( 
write them out for publication, to the delight ane ‘profit of 
thousands of other children. Around many of ov, fireside 
gome such story scene occurs at times, and no ode knows 
what literary treasures are lost to the Sabbath-schow Library 
because these domestic tales never find their way to print. 
Could some spirit stenographer but perch himself ii: the cor- 
ner of the snug little sitting-room as the father or mother 
tells a Bible story or gives areminiscence, or makes u} a pretty 
little Sabbath fiction, and take down invisible notes f all that 
was said,in its freshness and simplicity, what a volume he 
might produce! But if we cannot have these ih ‘ype, par- 
ents, aunts and elder brothers and sisters might give the little 
ones far more of this hearthstone lore than they do. 





' 

f Superintendents wiil gain nothing as a rule by scold- 
ing their teachers for tardiness‘and irregularity, and certainly 
nothing by scolding about it when the absentees are not 
within hearing—delinquent teachers, and pupils too, can be 
reached in other and better ways. On one occasion, after an 
extraordinary absence the preceding sabbath, Ralph Wells 
mentioned in his school how much it had rejoiced his heart, 
how much it had cheered and encouraged him the week be- 
fore “to see all but twenty-five of his teachers earnestly en- 
gaged in their heaven-appointed work.” The reproof was 
felt more than scolding would have been, and was a greater 
spur than any amount of coaxing can be. 


Speaking of the multiplicity of causes allowed to 
come before our Sabbath-schools now-a-days for pecuniary 
aid, a shrewd observer said, recently: ‘‘ It almost seems to be 
a fashion among Sunday-school men generally, whenever 
pressed for a personal contribution to any object to respond, 
*No, I can’t give, myself; but I’ll tell you what I can do— 
I think I can get you something from our Sunday-school.’” 
We were reminded again of Artemus Ward’s patriotism in 
determining that the country should be saved, even though 
every one of his first wife’s relatives were sacrificed, 


A school that is not well organized, nor making 
itself felt as a power after a twenty-five years’ experience, 
has certainly failed to recognize its mission. Such schools, 
burdened with a stagnant life, are to be found almost every- 
where, and they need a more than human hand to wake them 
out of their lethargy. The most we can do is to set examples 
before them to follow. Here is aschool in Philadelp!ia cele- 
brating its twenty-seventh anniversary, and justly taking 
pride in what it is doing and how it does it. In the fir=t place, 
the superintendent is a man of the “ wide-awake”’ o: der, and 
every Sunday morning at nine A. M., he and his assist:¢nt hold 
a teachers’ class, where they all talk over and exchavxe ideas 
on the lessons of the day. Their scholars thus get the benefit 
of a wider range of thought from theirteachers. Th« infants 
are collected in a department by themselves where ti:cir buz- 
zing wont disturb the rest, and where their attentio:: is kept 
by @ superintendent who has the rare gift of knowing just 
how to manage and interest them. In the main school, be- 
sides the usual classes, there is one for “mothers” 2nd one 
for “fathers,” both conducted by competent teach<:s. The 
pastor’s wife has a Bible-class, and the “ ruling elder.’ who is 
generally supposed to concern himself with only the *eighter 
matters of the Church, also appears among the ins*?uctors. 
Under this organization the school prospers; it is & unit of 
influence in its sphere ; it contributes to benevolent 24 mis- 
sionary objects and aims to develop its inward life. Every 
slow-going school, do likewise, and become somethii».g more 
than you are. ’ 


« A-county Sabbath-school association in New Jersey, 
in its recently published annual report, gives the @<tails of 
four specimen weeks of labor performed by its missionary 
agent among the schools, and apparently deems it worth 
while to print among other things, his statement that on the 
first Sabbath of the month, at nineo’clock in the morning, he 
* visited a Sabbath-school and addressed them ”’; in the af- 
ternoon of the same day visited another school, * gave them 
& spirited address and hurried off” to meet still another, at 
which he says, “ we gave them an encouraging talk.” On the 
second Sabbath he records one “ address,” one “ warm-hearted 
address,” and mentions having “arranged to address’ ano- 
ther gathering, but was prevented byastorm. On the third 
Sabbath, after preaching, he “ addressed a school,” and by way 
of variety, “‘ gave a stirring address’’ to another. On the last 
Sabbath in the month he “ preached, and tears fell from the 
eyesof the people.’’ The missionary seems to have been made 
cautious by this, for he merely records further, that in the af- 
ternoon he “ preached a plain sermon.” We hope this wide- 
spread talk in the line of missionary effort was well seasoned 
with intelligent and prayerful personal visitation, and an in- 
dustrious following up of individual schools and scholars. 





“Tell us something scarey ’? was the ludicrous re- 
quest of the noisy new-comer in the boys’ class. The teacher 
gratified his whim, and opened his eyes and quieted his twitch- 
ings with a graphic description of Daniel in the lions’ den. 
She secured his attention completely, and found it easier to 
get it Sunday after Sunday, until, after a while, the little 
urchin would listen with moistened eyes to the story of the 
cross. 


The preacher who is associated with a corps of ear- 
nest, faithful, prayerful Sabbath-school teachers, who studies, 
and consults, and plans, and prays with them for the welfare 
of their classes, for the salvation of their pupils; who visitg 
the Sabbath-school every Sabbath, or, rather, is always at 
home in it; who knows every class by name or numb¢r, who 
has in his mind’s eye as he sits in his study, the position of 
each class, and the usual aspect of its members and its teach- 
er; who often sits down with the classes, one by one. in suc- 
cession, and enters into their lessons, thair questions, their 
doubts, their difficulties, their fears, their anxieties, their 
hopes, their loves, their joys; whose hand every litti# hand 
there has sometime grasped; up into whose eyes every’ timid 
eye there has looked and seen fatherly love and care ; ‘/hose 
heart has yearned toward every child there as the shev-herd’s 
heart for the lamb which he gathers with his arm and <arries 
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in his bosom; and to whose listening ear the caroling of their 
young voices is the sweetest of carth’s music; such a minister 
will preach as he could not without this specific culture, this 
peculiar enriching of all the capacities of his being. 

These words are written by a preacher, Rev. Dr. H. A. Nel- 
son, and are all the more entitled toa hearing from preachers. 


It is hard to keep up a Sabbath-school in the winter 
in many country districts, for the very good reason, as one 
who knows from experience says, that there is a lack of or- 
dinary comfort, such as the children and teachers are used to 
at home every day throughout the winter—tight houses and 
cheerful warmth. ‘ Keep up the Sabbath-school in winter?” 
Certainly; as we keep up week-day schools, as we keep up 
breakfast and dinner, as we keep up prayer and every im- 
portant thing. 





BY THE SEA. 
By Mrs. J. G. BURNETT. 


HEN last I walked your pebbled shore, 
O sea! O restless, moaning sea! 
To catch your briny breath once more, 
And hear, as oft I had before 
In those long-vanished days of yore, 
Sweet childhood’s days of glee, 
What your wild waves were saying— 
So sweet and happy was the song 
I could have listened all day long, 
Upon your bright sands straying. 


The sun each blushing cloud caressed, 

He smiled upon the glowing sand, 

Trembled upon your heaving breast, 

And kissed each wavelet’s foam-tipped crest, 
That hasted on in sweet unrest 

To greet the waiting strand 

With soft and rippling laughter. 

And Love and I, that blessed day, 

Laughed happy, golden hours away, 

Nor thought what might come after! 


But ah, since then, dear, dear old sea, 

I’ve stood on Life’s bleak, wreck-strewn shore, 
The while came rolling in on me 

The waves of that mysterious sea, 

Far reaching as eternity, 

That ever, evermore 

Rolls on with ceaseless billow ; 

Wrenching our dearest hopes away, 

And drenching in its icy spray 

Fond hearts that fain would follow. 


And Love led me far down that wave, 
Trembling with terror, chilled with cold, 
While faithfully she sought to save 
From that remorseless, cruel grave 

The priceless treasure that she gave 

My heart “to have and hold,” 

Gave to a life’s fond keeping. 

Long, long she battled with the flood, 
The while in helpless grief I stood, 

In helpless anguish weeping. 


Then checked my tears with smile divine, 

“Tis but the casket’s lost,”’ she cried, 

“ The precious jewel still is thine, 
And in thy heart shall ever shine 
Resplendent as it came from mine 
To bless a happy bride ! 
Though Death fond hands may sever, 
Hearts that my breath hath breathed upon, 
Hearts by my fingers knit in one, 
Can parted be, ah, never!” 

Batu, L. I. 








PROTOPLASM. 
By G. A. H. 


HE vast thought of Laplace which took form 
in the nebular theory finds a striking contrast in 
the hypothesis which has come into vogue that all 
living organisms have come from a single corpuscle. 
From one original, infinitessimal, and simple cell,—the 
learned naturalists said a short time since; but now 
they have discovered that the cell is but the hut which 
the corpuscle has built for himself. In contemplating 
the beginning of the two objects of thought in Nature 
which interest us most—life, and the universe,—the 
mind is invited therefore by modern science to pass in 
one flight from that which is almost boundless te the 
minutest thing which the microscope has examined. 
We are to thank the lenses in each case for their rev- 
elations and suggestions. And our acknowledgments 
are due for the theorizing of those who have used them 
as well as for the facts with which they have enriched 
our positive knowledge. We may not accept the large 
inferences and peculiar hopes of these investigators, 
but they have at least iuade us think. 

A lecture was recently delivered by Prof. Edward 
Curtis, M.D., to introduce the winter session of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York; and 
we are indebted to the medical class for giving it to the 
public, in a comely pamphlet, whose clear type and 
broad margins add to the pleasure of reading this ad- 
mirably arranged and elaborately finished address. 
We wish that we could reproduce in the space which 
we have at command some of the felicities of ex- 
pression, and somewhat of the grace of approach to 
the subject-matter of the lecture, which delight the 
reader, and must even more have charmed the hearers 
of it. In dealing with it as we must, we feel like one 
who is compelled to take a short cut to afriend’s house 
straight across the lawn, instead of walking in the 
winding and bosky path which he has made to it. 

The object of the lecturer is to present the proofs— 
many of them verified by his own microscope—of the 





alleged discovery that throughout all Nature there is 
but one kind of living matter. Wherever the essential 
phenomena of life are found, namely, self-nourish- 
nent, growth, reproduction, and vital (or spontaneous) 
movement, there may be found invariably, it is affirm- 
ed, a certain type of matter and method, “A common 
denominator of life’’ Dr. Curtis calls it. 

To show us this in its simplest form he takes us out 
into the mid-Atlantic, and casts the lead “ into abysses 
where the water is ice-cold and motionless—the dark- 
ness perpetual.’”? Here he marries the sublime and the 
minute before us; for selecting a particle of the color- 
less, viscid slime which adheres to the lead when it is 
drawn up, and subjecting it in a water-slide to patient 
éxamination through powerful lenses, he tells us that 
it is composed of distinct structureless atoms, each of 
which performs the essential functions of life that we 
have named. Thisis the lowest living thing that has 
been discovered. 

Is it the Father of us all? And the Father of all 
there is of us? There aresome slight and doubtful in- 
dications that the lecturer thinks so; but we are not 
sure. 

As a class these objects are called monera. They 
look like “an irregular spatter of mucilage, colorless 
and transparent, but containing a great number of 
minute particles, giving it a granular look.’ The 
semi-fluid mass has currents within itself. It presents 
not the slightest sign of structure, of distinct parts or 
organs. Tested chemically, it proves to be “an al- 
buminous matter, which behaves in a peculiar way 
under certain reagents.” Now if you look patiently 
at a floating ‘“‘moner,” and are fortunate enough to 
see an unfortunate diatom come in contact with one 
of its viscid threads, you will discover that he is in- 
stantly taken by it as a prey; the other threads draw 
toward him, and soon the whole moner envelopes him 
—‘‘puts himself outside of him;’’ and then, after a 
dinner-time, the threads relax, and the thin shell of 
the victim is cast out, emptied. Give the moner 
enough diatoms, and you will find that he grows. 
Watch him well, and you will see a furrow form 
around him, and deepen, till he splits in two; and each 
part becomes a perfect moner, ready for diatoms. 
There you have the essentials, spontaneous move- 
ment, self-nourishment, growth, and reproduction. 
This is Protoplasm. (We think the Biologists ought to 
find a more accurately descriptive word, by the way; 
protozoon, or some term which points to life; ‘ proto- 
plasm ’’ means only the first matter formed—lifeless or 
living,—and is still further inappropriate, because it 
suggests even a micro-kosmical creation.) 

Now this ‘“‘simplest conceivable living individual” 
is found, the lecturer tells us, in all blood. Prick your 
finger, and he runs out; examine a frog’s blood, and 
there he is, presenting the same appearance, having 
the same motions, and chemically identical. The 
phenomena, however, of reproduction, growth, and 
self-nourishment, in this sphere, are as yet obscure: 
but these monera (the white corpuscles) have been 
detected with fragments of their blood-relations, the 
red corpuscles, inside of them, and they will enclose 
particles of indigo and charcoal dust as if to assimilate 
them. As these latter cannot be food, it does not seem 
clear that this is not mechanical rather than func- 
tional; and even the motions observed are not shown 
to be vital,—proceeding from the individual life of the 
corpuscle; it may be acted on, instead of being active. 
It would have doubtless rejoiced the Professor’s heart 
if he could have seen these predatory whites lay hold 
upon and encompass the reds with the same absorbing 
embrace with which the monera receiv. the diatoms. 

But suppose these white corpuscles of our blood to 
exhibit the essential functions of individual life, what 
has this to do with the solid bulk of us,—with muscle, 
and bone, and cartilage, and nerve, and brain? A 
great deal. These are all the occupied or deserted 
homes of the monera. Unless a mistake has been made, 
the more solid parts of you are merely the exuviz of 
these infinitessimals,—the corals, as it were, of these 
zoophytes. They have built you. In the tissues of 
young children living monera abound; in old folk, 
their cast-off clothing. 

And now the lecturer asks us to take his word for it 
that this has been demonstrated as true of all animals 
and germs of animals; and not only of these, but of 
all vegetable growths, and germs of these; and that 
wherever living substances are active—generating 
activity, in brain, muscle, or growth—there the monera 
are moving! 

These, Dr. Curtis thinks, are pregnant facts. What 
they will eventually produce is left somewhat in 
doubt; but evidently the Doctor expects the “ par- 
turiunt montes’’ story to be reversed. These dis- 
coveries “‘must enter as a necessary factor into every 
hypothesis of the origin and mutual relationship of 
living things.” ‘Even the question of our own proud 
position among Earth’s creatures,” he affirms, ‘‘ must be 
argued by the light of the facts concerning proto- 
plasm.” He takes away from Darwin the leadership 
of retrograde thought, and seeks the progenitors of the 
human race, not in the antic gymnasts of the forest, 
but in the still slime of the deep Atlantic. ‘More 
startling even than our likeness to the ape,” he says, 
“is the thought that at the beginning of our indi- 
vidual life—as the fecundated egg—we, the highest of 
created bemgs, are but a compeer of the lowest—man 
and moner brother-forms after the same simple type— 
twin unit-masses of a universal living matter!” 


No one who reads the lecture will hesitate to say 
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that the monera in Dr. Curtis have behaved very well. 
May they long be nourished in his brain by their plump 
red brethren there, and so kept in vital activity. 
They are a better kind than we commonly meet with. 
But receiving the facts as they are affirmed by this 
careful and accomplished observer, some difficulties 
evidently remain before the grand anti-climax of our 
old imaginations can be completed. 

Protoplasm has never been known to arise de novo. 
**So far as observation has yet gone—mark the pro- 
viso ’’—the Professor says hopefully. Here has always 
been the root difficulty. The first existence of a cell, 
or corpuscle, endowed with powers, tendencies, fac- 
ulties, or what you will, to produce all living things, 
how came that? The great mystery is only moved 
back a few steps, and there waits and fronts us as be- 
fore. And were the visible beginning or “ arising” of 
this cell detected, it will be the product of the invisible 
forces, and the marvelous endowments must be in 
them; and so we are still left to ask what—or who— 
endows them, and sets them at their surpassing works. 

Dr. Curtis thinks that research and thought have at 
last got on the true trail, and though they may have to 
follow it ‘‘as it winds and doubles on itself, through 
tangled jungles, or over dizzy heights,” yet they will 
find the game at last. But in this pursuit of the origin 
of life it throws a layman a little off the scent again to 
know that our monera are not simple, and are not uni- 
form in action, They are not one, but many; they 
exist in genera; and one kind multiplies by separating 
into two; another by conjunction and separating into 
many,—these, like tadpoles, each one wagging an inde- 
pendent tail; and still another, by casting out in- 
numerable specks, like eggs, each of which grows to 
be a moner. 

These observed differences suggest others, un- 
observed, and lying back of them. There is a lack of 
simplicity here which moves us to doubt whether after 
all we have got upon the way to the ro év, and even 
whether we have yet arrived at any kuowledge of 
Protoplasm itself. 

And then a very obvious difficulty in building up the 
whole theory of life on this very acute apex of the 
inverted pyramid will be found, we think, in the 
diversity of effects produced by these living spatters 
of albumen. One cause, working undesigningly, and 
yet producing the multitudinous things that have life, 
and their exuviw becoming scales, hair, feathers, 
varieties of skin, muscle, bone, sinew, nerve-substance, 
brain, the fluids, and what not of all animal organisms! 
And these pregnant creatures give birth not only to the 
tnfusorie, to insects and reptiles, to fish and fowl, to 
beast and man, but to all vegetable structures, and to 
what other progeny we dare not guess. From a bit of 
blue would to a man,—from a thinker’s brain to a 
squash, is range enough perhaps. Certainly these dif- 
ferences put us upon the inquiry whether the universal 
presence of the monera in liying forms, and the phe- 
oomena which they present there, prove that they 
nave much more to do in producing these organisms, 
than the parisitical pests which are never absent from 
monkeys have in producing the monkeys. As our pen 
leaves that sentence, we are conscious that it goes a 
tittle too far; but let it indicate that we must wait for 
honest and competent adverse criticism before we sub- 
ascribe for building temples to Moner, the Creator. 

And now, to close an article already too long, it is 
puzzling, to one whose imagination is not kindled by 
acientific discoveries, to find any connection between 
the powers of the monera (and the work of the monera) 
and the wonderful adjustments and relations of the 
several parts of living structures.- Take the parts of 
the more highly organized animals. Each in itself is 
a complex and marvelous work. The eye, the ear, the 
hand, the blood-system, the nerves—the list is long. 
And all these hold very important and exact relations 
to each other, and to the “unit mass” to which they 
belong. Besides this they have adaptations not less 
remarkable to things which are wholly external to 
them ;—as the eye to light, the mouth to food, etc. To 
believe that the monera, or any protoplasm that may 
be discovered, brought all these to pass, in a blind, un- 
knowing way, building better than they knew, does 
not seem to be much of an advance on the old sug- 
gestion of an eternal jumble and fortuitous concourse 
of lifeless atoms. The man who wanted a wife and put 
the materials of one into a cask and set it rolling by 
steam, visiting it expectantly once a month to see if 
she had come, would not have fared much better, we 
fear, if he had taken a hogshead of sea-water and put 
into it this pregnant slime from the deep Atlantic, 

We would not be understood to slight in any degree 
the Interesting discoveries of the lecturer, or of those 
from whose labors be has derived his facts. We are 
well assured that all truths are friendly to each other. 
But we do not believe that he is om “ the right trail,” 
or that following it he will ever come up with the 
truth he is hunting for. There are other methods and 
other instruments of investigation than those with 
which he is familiar. Will your microscope discover 
much in Whittier’s poems? Let science give us facts, 
and receive our thanks for them; and let each ex- 
plorer gather them in his own field. We do not think 
that the time has come yet when universal science can 
consider herself complete without a recognition of the 
Intelligent First Cause. A man without his head is as 
complete a thing as knowledge without God; and God 
is still, we judge, the simplest solution of the problem 
of life, and of creation, that has been proffered to us. 
Scientific research will most surely follow the trail of 





Truth when it is consciously seeking out the methods 
of His working. To ignore Him, certainly should not 
come before the necessity. It is as yet a good thing to 
say The Lord’s Prayer. 








THWISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 
By Epwarp BEecuer, D.D. 





NO. 24. 
THE SCHOOL OF AFRICA AND AIONTIOS, 


E have considered the issues of the doctrine 

of Origen as to universal restoration, as taught 
in the two schools of Alexandria and Czsarea; and 
also the issues of the doctrine of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, as taught in the schools of Antioch and Edessa. 
We have also considered the doctrine of the annihila- 
tion of the wicked as taught in the school of Asia 
Minor. We now come to the last of the six schools 
which we have enumerated, the school of Northern 
Africa. This school lies to the west of Alexandria, 
and iscomposed of a series of teachers without a cen- 
tral location or buildings. Tertullian stands first in 
the series, and is followed by Cyprian, Minucius Felix 
and Augustine. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

The most striking characteristics of this school are 
three: the use of the Latin language instead of the 
Greek, in which Christianity was first promulgated; 
an exemption from the influence of Origen, who wrote 
in Greek; and the fact that their theology was devel- 
oped by them under the influence of the great system 
of Roman law to which they had access in the Latin 
language. 

Maine, in his history of ancient law, has not hesitat- 
ed to say that the difference between Eastern and 
Western theology is accounted for by the fact that, in 
passing from the East to the West, theological specu- 
lation had passed from a region of Greek metaphysics 
to a climate of Roman law. The highest energies of 
the Roman mind had been employed in developing 
their wonderful system of law. 

LATIN THEOLOGY AND CALVINISM. 

Hence, in this school were laid the foundations of 
that Latin legal and anthropological theology which 
through Augustine gained such ascendancy in Europe, 
and gave rise to Calvinism and the systems which 
have reacted from it. The fact that it was a legal 
school, and that it took a strong, deep hold of the 
question of human depravity aud regeneration, gave 
it peculiar elements of power. 

If any one would obtain a full impression of all that 
is involved in these facts, let him read the exposition 
of orthodox theology, by John of Damascus, and com- 
pare it with any Augustinian or Calvinistic system. 

The metaphysical energies of the Greek mind devel- 
oped themselves in the subtle questions raised by the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the Person of Christ, and 
were so absorbed by these that they never entered 
into the great legal questions which were the staple of 
Western theology. In particular, they did not enter 
into any profound investigations as to law, penalty, 
atonement, pardon and retribution. But as we have 
seen, decidedly the most powerful minds adopted the 
doctrine of universal restoration, and those who did 
not adopt it entered into no controversy about it with 
those who did. In the African school all this was re- 
versed. From the very beginning they took strong 
ground in favor of the doctrine of eternal punishment 
as an essential part of a great system of law of which 
God was the center. 

INVESTIGATION LIMITED. 

And yet they did not enter into any extended inves- 
tigation of its deep foundations in the character of 
God or of man. They published no treatises on it, but 
as occasion called for it they assumed it as true on the 
authority of the Latin version of the Greek Testament, 
in which aionios is rendered eternal. There is no 
need of citing many passages in proof of this, inas- 
much as it is conceded on all hands. Minucius Felix, 
quoted by Hagenbach, 11 §, 78, says: ‘‘ The torments of 
the wicked will be extreme and endless.’’ Cyprian, as 
quoted by him, says: “ A burning hell and devouring 
punishment shall burn the condemned in living flames, 
nor can they ever find cessation or end to their tor- 
ments.” ‘They are preserved with their bodies for 
infinite mental torments and for suffering.” ‘* After 
this life there is no place for repentance, and no satis- 
faction fur sin. Here life is lost or gained. Here 
eternal safety is gained, by the worship of God and 
works of faith.” 

QUESTION AS TO AIONIOS. 

It is also worthy of note, that although this is a Latin 
school, yet it was in this that the argument now so 
familiar, for eternal punishment, from the necessary 
meaning of the word diwrio¢ aionios, was first dis- 
tinctly propounded by Augustine. It came to pass 
thus: Orosius, a Spanish Presbyter, having a high re- 
spect for Augustine, visited him, about 413, to lay be- 
fore him certain errors of Priscilian and Origen, with 
which he was troubled. Among these was the doc- 
trine of universal restoration. Among other things, 
Orosius stated to Augustine that the Origenists af- 
firmed that the word aionios did not denote an abso- 
lute eternity, but an indefinitely long duration. 


. 








AUGUSTINE’S ARGUMENT. 

In reply to this assertion, Augustine, in a letter to 
Orosius, informed him that although aw» could be 
applied to a limited age, as well as eternity, yet it was 
not so with aionios, since the Greeks applied this word 
only to things without end. But happening to think 
that in the Old Testament it was applied to the cove- 
nant and observances of the Mosaic economy, he was 
rather perplexed, and suggested that the things typi- 
fied by the Mosaic dispensation were eternal, and for 
this reason the types might be spoken of as eternal; as 
if a type was not in its very idea temporal. Not rest- 
ing guietly on this ground, he at length resorts to the 
idea that absolute eternity is taught in the words of 
our Lord, “their worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
quenched.” He resorts, also, to the argument that as 
an absolute eternity is involved in the aionian life 
proclaimed by Christ, so an absolute eternity is in- 
volved in the antithetic aionian punishment. This is 
also the substance of his argument in his City of God 
and in his Manual of Theology (Enchiridion). The 
great influence of Augustine gave currency to these 
views in the Western Church. 

UNIVERSAL RESTORATION NOT A HERESY. 


But it deserves notice that he does not at that time 
speak of the doctrine of universal restoration as a her- 
esy condemned by the Church. The doctrine of the 
salvation of the devil he speaks of as already con- 
demned and heretical, and he argues against the doc- 
trine of universal restoration, that its principles tend 
to the restoration of the devil, a doctrine condemned 
by the Church. In the controversies in Palestine dur- 
ing the fifth and sixth centuries this tendency was 
realized more and more, until at length, when the op- 
posers of the Origenists called in Justinian to plead 
and defend their cause, the doctrine of the restoration 
of the human race was condemned, as well as the res- 
toration of the devil. 

JUSTINIAN’S LETTER. 

The letter of Justinian to Mennas, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, is an interesting letter, as developing 
what the enemies of Origen regarded as his greatest 
errors. It is also important as a specimen of imperial 
reasoning, designed as a guide for ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. The argument of the Emperor against the doc- 
trine of universal restoration is in substance the same 
with that of Augustine, only he adds to it quotations 
from Gregory Naz., Basil and Chrysostom, in favor 
of endless punishment. It is based entirely on the 
words of Christ at the judgment. He quotes them, 
and then says: ‘Since, then, our Lord in the Gospel 
openly proclaims an endless punishment and an end- 
less kingdom, these Origenists are exposed to shame, 
as preferring the insanities of Origen to the declara- 
tions of our Lord.” He does not, however, venture 
with Augustine to say that aionios is applied by the 
Greeks only to that which has no end, but he argues 
that the punishment must be endless because the life 
is; arid at the end of his argument, as we have said in 
a previous number, he exchanges aionios for an un- 
ambiguous word, to denote absolute eternity of pun- 
ishment, and qualifies it by the same word to denote 
eternal life. 

DR. TAYLER LEWIS. 

We have already given the views of Dr. Tayler 
Lewis, as to the import of aionian life and punish- 
ment, as equivalent to the life and punishment of the 
world or age to come, and have illustrate& that usage 
by a reference to the early creeds. On coming down 
to the sixth century, it may be well to continue a his- 
torical view of the uses of this word. 

HISTORICAL INDUCTION. 

A historical induction leads us to the conclusion that 
the word aionios is an adjective derived from the in- 
definite word aion, an age or period, and that it varies 
with the aion to which it relates, and takes its dura- 
tion from it. Hence, when applied to ages by the sup- 
position limited, it denotes a limited duration, but 
when applied to an age by assumption endless, it de- 

notes endless duration. Dr. Tayler Lewis has noticed 
the same fact as it regards the Hebrew Olam. Applied 
to aservant, or to earthly possessions or covenants, it 
denotes a limited period. Applied to the life of God, 
it denotes a strict eternity. ‘‘ But,’’ he says, ‘it is the 
subject to which it is applied that forces to this, and 
not any etymological necessity in the word itself.” 

TRANSLATION OF ATONIOS. 

In translating aionios we encounter a difficulty orig- 
inating from the fact that our words age and period 
have no adjectives to denote the idea ‘ pertaining to 
an age or period,’ or ‘having the characteristics of an 
age or period.’ Age has no derivative adjective, and 
periodical means only occurring at periods. Hence a 
periphrasis is necessary, as in the creeds, when the life 
of the world or age to come is used to express the idea 
atonian life. Of this dependance of aionios on its 
period for duration, we have a remarkable illustration 
in Olympiodorus, an Aristotelian philosopher of the 
Sixth Century, in Alexandria, who was nearly or quite 
coeval with Justinian; so that the emperor may have 
been acquainted with his writings, for he was more of 
ascholar than is common among emperors, and his 
conception and execution of his famous code of laws 
indicates great reach of mind. In Olympiodorus he 
would have found an express and complete contra- 
diction of the assertion of Augustine as to the use of 
aionios, for he @istinctly uses it to denote a limited 
period in pointed antithesis to a proper eternity. The 
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case is so important in the history of opinions as to 
this word, that I will quote it at some length. Olym- 
piodorus in a commentary on the Meteorologica of 
Aristotle is speaking of future punishnyent, and thus 
proceeds, in accordance with the notious of classica, 
mythology: 

“Tartarus is a place of judgment and retriljition, in which 
are all the places in which retribution is ° inflicted, such 
as Cocytus Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, into whi<h souls are cast 
according to the difference of their sins. S«me destined to 
be punished eternally (aid:wc) in Tartaru’ because they 
have committed sins that are hard to be healed. But though 
I say eternally, do not suppose that the soul is punished for 
endless ages in Tartarus. Very properly, the »gul is not pun- 
ished to gratify the revenge of the Deity, bu! for the sake of 
healing.”’ 

What, now, does he use as the antithesis of literally 
endless ages, which he denies? It is the ¥ery word in 
debate, and which Augustine said always ‘lenotes strict 
endlessness. Olympiodorus says, ‘* do nog suppose that 
the soul is punished for endless ages, wh say that the 
soul is punished for an aionian period, }aiwviwc) call- 
ing its life and assigned period in Tartafus an aion.” 
He then goes on to say that the greatest staners cannot 
be purged by one period, but are conduc*ed through a 
period composed of continuous periods, #nd this com- 
pound period also Plato calls an aion. It is worthy of 
notice that here the subject spoken of is tie same that 
is spoken of by our Lord, that is, the punisament of the 
wicked, and this writer of Greek deliberately uses the 
adverb of the word aionios to denotea limited period 
as opposed to a strict eternity. 

THE SENSE ETERNAL. 


It does not follow from this that the word aionios 
cannot be used to denote a strict eternity, for it is so 
used when it relates toa period which is by assump- 
tion infiniteand unbounded. In designating the period 
of God, Olympiodorus assumes, as some modern di- 
Vines and philosophers do, that he is above time and 
lives in an all embracing now, with no reference to 
time past or future. If any think that they do or can 
know what this means, we think that they are mis- 
taken; but we will listen to Olympiodorus: 

*We ought not to be ignorant that there is another aionios 
and another aidios, for aionios denotes the whole as an entire 
NOw devoid of past and future time,—a whole existing in the 
present Now. But aidios is that which exists alway but is 
viewed in the three kinds of time—past, present and future. 
Hence we eall God aionios, because he does not exist in time, 
but regards all time, past present and future, as an all em- 
bracing Now for such is the nature of the eternal one. But 
we do not call him aidios since he does not exist in time; but 
the self-existent matter of the universe we cal! ‘aidios as as- 
suming various forms in time, and again after decay assum- 
ing other forms.” 

INFERENCES. 

We can now see that if the coming age is regarded 
as an endless age, without divisions or new dispen- 
sations, the word aionios derived from it gvill include 
in its idea eternal duration, but if the coming age is 
only one of many ages, if dispensation is t’ follow dis- 
pensation in a rising scale, then aionios 4“) applied to 
any one age will not include the idea of ethrnal dura- 
tion. It was the belief of Origen that ther: is revealed 
a series of dispensations in future ages, rising one 
above the other. Lience, to him, the werd aionios 
did not denote endless durations, when dezived in idea 
from the coming age or dispensation. V'* shall find 
these principles repeatedly illustrated in she writings 
of the Fathers. 


~The Church, 








HOME, : 

The Lee Avenue Baptist Church in Br*sklyn, Rey. 
J. Hyatt Smith’s, has taken a still more definits,; stand on the 
open communion question, and declares that, w3‘h its present 


convictions, it cannot retrace its steps, even th hgh the pen- 
alty be the withdrawal of recognition by the c: nomination, 








At the celebration of the one hundredth-#nniversary 
of the Congregational] church of Lisbon, Conn-, the fact was 
stated by the Rev. R. M. Chipman in his historical address, 
that in 1784 a permanent fund was subscribed for the support 
of the ministry which has now reached the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Suppose that smal] funds were started now for 
charitable or church purposes in one place and snother, to be 
increased little by little each year, perhaps a century hence 
the swelling amount might remind posterity of our wisdom, 
and move it in turn to imitate us. 





This is the time for church statistics again. The Con- 
gregationalist publishes a tabular statement of Congregational 
pastoral changes, new churches, and deaths in the ministry 
for the year 1873. The average of fifty-one of the sixty-one 
ministers whose deaths are reported was sixty-seven years, a 
remarkably high average. Two ministers were upwards of 
ninety years of age, while ten were upwards of eighty. The 
number of ministers reported ordained or installed during the 
year was two hundred and sixteen, while the dismissions were 
ninety-seven ; but the latter. probably, have not all been re- 
ported. The number of new churches formed was seventy- 
two. - 





There are in New York city about five hundred 
Chinamen, who pursue the even tenor of their way unmo- 
lesting and unmolested, which in plain English means that 
they retain their national customs as far as possible, and—let 
us think of it—worship idols in our midst. When the Evan- 
gelical Alliance united in singimmg that glorious missionary 
hymn, nobody dreamed that anv heathen could be found 
bowing down to wood and stone within some thousand miles; 








but the Chinaman here looked bland and knew better, How 
far they can be reached by local missionaries does not ap- 
pear, but certainly something might be attempted among 
them. 


Something besides second-hand clothes can be sent 
in boxes to home missionaries in the West, which would be 
almost as much appreciated by them. Writing from the par- 
sonage of one of these missionaries, a correspondent of the 
Advance says: *“ This study is carpeted with remnants from a 
missionary box. Eight different patterns I counted, and yet 
the colors are in general so much alike, that many persons 
might be in the room for hours and not notice the fragmen- 
tary character of the carpet. There are several other mis- 
sionary homes where such carpets would be acceptable. And 
then those last year’s Scribners, Harpers, Atlantics, and Liv- 
ing Ages. Few of the missionaries can afford them.” 

Our Baptist friends are taking a lively interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the freedmen, and are beginning to recog- 
nize the fact that for a long while to come the Sabbath- 
school must do the work of the churches in a great number 
of localities. They have recently held a convention in Geor- 
gia, in which the delegates, representing twelve or fifteen 
cgunties, were all colored people, and whose discussions were 
earnest, and directed toward the great necessity of establish- 
ing more schools, and filling them with scholars. At present 
the proportion of scholars to the membership of the colored 
churches is small, and a fresh demonstration of sentiment is 
called for to induce them toattend the schools. That there is 
a great and inviting field here for every denomination to labor 
in cannot be questioned, and just now especially the freed- 
man needs encouragement and help from all quarters. 


The Stanton Institute for colored persons at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, has now been in operation for four years 
under the management of the Misses Williams of Massachu- 
setts, and it stands to-day as another evidence of the capacity 
of the Freedmen to acquire an education. A local paper, 
speaking of the institution, says: ‘“ Here are more than three 
hundred scholars who at one time were roaming at large, 
with no knowledge, with no idea of schools, now reading well, 
spelling better than many grown up white adults, drawing 
maps of divisions of the earth by triangulation, explaining all 
the principal points of interest, answering questions in phys- 
ical geography that would puzzle older heads, and showing a 
knowledge of physiology that is creditable and will be valu- 
able to them.” Then, back of this secular education, and 
aided by it, the pupils grow in the knowledge of the true life 
and are brought into Christ’s fold. 


A little less machinery in the shape of boards and 
societies might not hinder the benevolent work of the 
churches, while it would certainly decrease the expenses. 
The Presbyterians have taken up this matter, and a commit- 
tee, appointed by the last Genera. Assembly to look into it, 
have concluded to recommend, it is said, that the boards of 
that church be consolidated into three, namely: the Board of 
Foreign Missions, the Board of Home Missions, including 
Church Erection, Freedmen’s Committee and Sustentation, 
and the third board to embrace Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief. The Board of Publication is to be removed from the list 
of benevolent objects, and is henceforth to take care of itself, 
and do its mission work from the profits of sales. It is also 
proposed to dissolve the Committee of Benevolence and Fi- 
nance. These radical recommendations will certainly pro- 
voke a lively debate in the next assembly. 





A Presbyterian woman, as she signs herself in a 
letter published in one of the Brooklyn papers, is very ener- 
getic in her expressions respecting Miss Smiley’s reappear- 
ance in Dr. Cuyler’s church, but not in his pulpit. The latter 
addressed a large congregation, both of ladies and gentlemen, 
there on a recent evening ; but that there might be no occa- 
sion for giving offence again to the Presbytery, to use this 
correspondent’s words, “they got a carpenter to build a little 
platform in front of the pulpit, carpeted and furnished it, 
and made separate stairs, so that not even the hem of the 
woman’s garment might touch the sanctified wood of the 
desk behind her; and at the close of the meeting there was an 
awkward pause waiting for the benediction, which came 
not.” This Presbyterian lady holds that, if Miss Smiley is 
right at allin addressing an audience as she did, she is just as 
right preaching from a pulpit and taking a text as anyone 
else. ‘“*These things puzzle us,’’ she continues; **and what 
wonder that, to a woman not over gifted with reverence, and 
who will persist in thinking a little on her own acccunt, a 
thin layer of gilding has fallen off the Presbytery, the Synod, 
and the General Assembly?” 


An important step, proposed and partiailly taken, 
is the consolidation of the “ American Education Society ” 
and the ** Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theo- 
logical Education,”’ both of them well known Congregational 
bodies. They recently held separate meetings, the former in 
Boston, the latter in New Haven, and voted upon this plan, 
which had previously been adopted by a joint committee. It 
only remains now for the Massachusetts Legislature to 
amend the Societies’ charters to complete the union. * What 
is to be gained by this step is explained by Rev. Dr. Magoun: 
“Two separate collections have hitherto been taken in the 
churches—at least in such of them as appreciate the Higher 
Education, and its »rofound relation to the kingdom of 
Christ. But many churches, overtaxed and confused by the 
multiplicity of collections, have negiected giving at all tosome 
objects. It is anticipated that those which refused two col- 
lections to Christian Education will join the whole body of 
our churches in taking one. . . . . . Doubtless thisstep, 
while it isin deference to a general demand for a better or- 
dering of our charities, in respect to unity, order and busi- 
ness-like method, will promote the same in respect to other 
branches of Congregational benevolence. In accordance with 
that demand, a most important committee was appointed by 
the last National Council to report to the next one. No sub- 
ject of more moment will come before that body next year. 
It bids fair to be the subject. But the movement of the so- 
cieties themselves in the right direction has already begun. 
The churches will not always be perplexed and disheartened 
by the inchoate, illogical, confused condition of our great 
charities—overlapping each other as they do so much—and 
clearness, congruity and symmetry will yet emerge. Then, 
without a question, we shall raise more money for all objects, 
and accomplish more for Christ.’”” Dr. Magoun suggests that 
it would be a grand thing for Congregational Christianity to 





raise a two million dollar fund for the new consolidated 
socie.ty 

PERSONAL.—Rev. Mr. Barrows, of Michigan, goes 
out to Salt Lake City under the auspices of the American 
Home Missionary Society to organize a congregational church 
in that place and advance the interests of the denomination 
in the State. Rey. Dr. Budington’s church in Brooklyn pro- 
poses to support him in part.—One of the editors of the 
Advance, having lost three umbrellas in three weeks—one of 
them taken from the church yestibule and another from his 
sanctum, begins to have “a lively conviction that the an- 
tiguity of man and the apostolic succession are not the only 
questions on which the world needs enlightenment.”’—Rev. 
Dr. Parker, of London, in one of his American Holiday letters 
which appear weekly in his new paper, The Christian Shield, 
speaks of his visit to the residence of John] B. Gough, near 
Saratoga, as follows: “ We can never forget the happy day 
we had with him and Mrs. Gough, and the genial circle of 
friends gathered in their charming house. Mr. Gough looks 
as young as ever, with the exception of his grey hair; in 
brightness, in vivacity of character, in geniality, in love of 
fun and pleasantry, he is a happy youth of about five-and- 
twenty summers. As for his kindness, it is simply unlimited. 
You must not admire anything in Mr. Gough’s house, or it 
will be sent after you by Adams’ express. He sent us so large 
a parcel to New York that in my letter of acknowledgment I 
pointed out that if he had only included a bedstead and a 
clock, we might have commenced house-keeping at once on 
the strength of it. I hope that Mr. and Mrs. Gough will soon 
come to England, where they will both be welcomed with un- 
abated admiration and love. Their Christian courtesy, their 
lavish hospitality, their incessant and genial attention to all 
English people who visit them, have made them a place in 
innumerable English hearts.’-—Mr. John Hopkins, of Balti- 
more, who died last week, was something of a Peabody or 
Peter Cooper for that city. Being very wealthy, be was also 
of a charitable disposition, and showed a warm interest in 
the welfare of the place. One of his last and noblest benevo- 
lent acts was to found a city hospital free to all the indigent 
sick, irrespective of race or color. He also provided for the 
establishment of a home for colored orphans.—The late Chas. 
Macalester, Esq., of Philadelphia, who in his lifetime gave 
freely to various benevolent schemes connected with the 
Presbyterian Church, left legacies amounting to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to the Boards of Education and Missions and for 
the building of a church at his country seat. He also gave a 
fine building and grounds to a college named after him at St. 
Anthony’s Falls, Minnesota.—Rev. Dr. Sunderland, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church at Washington, has been elected 
chaplain of the United States Senate.—A lady correspondent 
writes from the National Capital that in no other city are 
there so many women disappointed and wearied with the 
gayeties of society. She mentions three who have rushed 
into the solitude of convents, one of them being “ a descend- 
ant of the Puritans.’’— Rev. Dr. Patterson, of Chicago, one of 
the longest settled Presbyterian pastors in the northwest, 
haying accepted a professorship in the seminary there, his 
congregation have made him a parting gift of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. It is quite a coincidence that Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, of Philadelphia, Dr. Wm. Adams, of New York, 
and now Dr. Patterson, of Chicago, all of them leading pas- 
tors in their cities, have, within a very short time, accepted 
theological professorships in three different seminaries.—The 
First Baptist Church of Williamsburgh, L. I,, recently called 
Rey. Dr. Reed, of Lawrence, Kansas, to be their pastor. He 
was to begin his duties on the second Sunday of Novem- 
ber, but the illness of his son detained him, whereupon the 
deacon of his new charge sent him frequent letters of sym- 
pathy, and the church set apart a day of fasting and prayer 
that their pastor’s afflictions might be sanctified to him and 
to them as well. Again he was detained by the illness of his 
daughter, and again was he assured of the prayerful regard 
of the church, and he was excused from entering on his new 
pastorate until January Ist, his salary meanwhile beginning 
with November Ist. With the Examiner, we take pleasure in 
recording an incident “‘so considerate and so fragrant with 
genuine Christian sympathy and manliness.” 





FOREIGN. 

It has been decided that the memorial to the late 
Bishop Wilberforce shall consist in the maintenance of a body 
of clergy for home missionary work in the Diocese of Win- 
chester, particularly for the South London portion of it, and 
the provision of a suitable house, to be called after the Bishop, 
as a center for mission labor. This is something better than 
bronze or marble statues, and commands attention as the 
memorial which the Church at large erects to the remem- 
brance of the deceased. 


The appearance of Professor Max Muller as a lecturer 
on behalf of Christian missions in Westminster Abbey seems 
to have created something of a sensation in London circles. 
The English Independent regards it as a bold step for even 
Dean Stanley to take, to invite a layman to speak in so sacred 
a place. But the excellence of the address and the promi- 
nence of the Professor will probably relieve somewhat the 
shock which strict churchmen are disposed to feel over the 
“irregularity.” 


Quite a uniqueervice was held at Islington, England, 
recently, during the annual Cattle Show in the place, under 
the auspices of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. So many shepherds and herdsmen being present, 
the Society engaged the Agricultural Hall, and had a sermon 
preached there on the one point of showing kindness to the 
brute creation. Some eight hundred persons listened to it 
with eagerness, and doubtless went away with new ideas of 
the moral relationship between man and the animal kingdom, 


While the divisions in the Reformed Church of France 
are deeply to be regretted, the Synod at its last meeting. 
treated them in the only way left to it. A letter was pre- 


sented from ninety-four pastors and as many laymen asking ~ 


the Assembly to pronounce the amicable separation of the 
parties that divide it. But one of the leaders, M. Bois, car- 
ried the meeting with him in his declaration that the Synod 
did not wish to impose its doctrines on any one; that those 
persoas who do not recognize them morally cease by that fact 
to form part of the Church; and that those who do not share 
that belief may withdraw and form achurch of their own, but 


that the Synod could not take part officially in such a separa~ 
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tion. By this action the Church does not stand formally di- 
vided, and saves itself from reproach in that respect in the 
eyes of Catholic France. 


| Pope Pius IX. in his last. Encyclical, reviews the 
whole horizon of the Catholic world, from “the woes of 
the Holy City” to the faintest troubles at the outermost cir- 
cumference. He has considerable to say about the “* persecu- 
tion” in Prussia, and fulminates an anathema against the new 
* Old Catholic,” Bishop Reinkens. He denounces the craft 
and conspiracy of all opposing sects, and declared that from 
them is made up “the synagogue of Satan, which is marshal- 
ling its forces and preparing to engage hand-in-hand against 
the (Roman) Church of Christ.” 


The great falling off in the number of candidates for 
the ministry among the Scotch Presbyterian Churches, elicits 
considerable comment. Fifty years ago the candidates aver- 
aged eight hundred, while now there is an aggregate of only 
four hundred and eighty pursuing theological studies. Pro- 
fessor Chartiers, of the University of Edinburgh, who has col- 
lected the statistics, is of the opinion that half a century ago 
the number of candidates was quite in excess of the demand, 
while now it falls short of it. He holds that the main cause 
of the diminished and diminishing number of divinity stu- 
dents is that Scotland demands too many of them, keeps them 
too long at college, and offers to the best of them far too little 
when they leave it. 


: Those ministers and laymen of the London churches, 
who represented Congregationalism at the Evangelical Al- 
liance meeting in New York, have recently received an en- 
thusiastic welcome on their return home by the Congrega- 
tional Union in their city. A number of capital speeches were 
made by the delegates, all of whom indulged to the fullest 
extent in reminiscences of their visit among us. The addresses 
were both gritty and serious, and showed that the speakers 
had made very close observations of us during their brief 
ftay here. What they said respecting America, its institutions 
and people, was remarkably fair and on the whole quite flat- 
tering. Among the speakers were the Rey. Dr. Stoughton, 
the Rev. J. C. Harrison, the Rev. A. MacMillan, Mr. Carvell 
Williams, and others. Of course the meeting ended up with 
resolutions, which resolutions expressed the London Union's 
hearty appreciation of the hospitality and brotherly kindness 
shown to its delegates and other representatives of Congre- 
gationalism, by the ministers and members of American 


churches. 
~The W eek, 


[From Tucsday, Dec. 23, to Monday, Dee. 29.) 


On apparently good, though not even semi-official 
authority, it is announced that General Sickles has resigned 
his position as Minister to Spain, that the resignation is ac- 
cepted, and that the Hon. Caleb Cushing will succeed him as 
our representative at Madrid. A curious incident of this 
nomination is that he is appointed from Virginia, where he 
owns a farm, and has acquired a residence, instead of frou 
Massachusetts where he is,generally supposed to belong. It 
is comfortable to rcflect that Mr. Cushing, besides being a 
man of extended professional culture, is familiar with the 
Spanish language, and has a far better right than most of our 
foreign representatives to claim the title of “statesman.” 








Apparently, the President’s nomination of Attor- 
ney-General Williams to the Chief-Justiceship does not cre- 
ate very lively satisfaction anywhere, save in Oregon, the 
pominee’s State. His chances of confirmation by the Senate 
are less now than they were at first; for hardly a word has 
been said by recognized legal authority which can be con- 
strued as favorable to his cause. It is not agreeable to criti- 
cise the President’s acts; but this thing is of such vital im- 
portance that the public cannot be expected to look upon it 
with indifference. Without going into the pros and cons 
which exist in regard to this appointment, it is sufficient to 
remember that such men as Marshall and Chase have presided 
over the Supreme Court in bygone years, and that until his 
appointment to the Attorney-Generalship, nine-tenths, or, 
to be safely within the mark, one-half of the voters of the 
United States had never heard of Mr. Williams. With lawyers 
to choose from whose fame is world-wide, and whose char- 
acters are everywhere respected, such an appointment can 
hardly fail to be regarded as “‘ one of Grant's mistakes.” 


Let private bankers and others, who are afraid lest 
Post-oflfice Savings-banks and Money-order offices and the like 
may interfere with their just profits, take courage, for the 
English have invented a system of banking which bids fair to 
become very popular, and promises greatly to facilitate finan- 
-cial business of all legitimate varieties. There is established 
in London, with proper authorization and provision for hon- 
est management, a “ Check Bank,” with which all banks in 
the country are in correspondence. This bank issues check- 
books containing say ten checks for one pound each. Anyone 
an purchase one of these by paying the bank £10 and a certain 
specified bonus of a few pence. Similar books containing 
checks of any desired amount are provided on the same 
terms, and of course it is impossible that an account can be 
overdrawn, for the money is paid in before the book is de- 
livered, and a check is negotiable anywhere, because the 
possession of the book in proper form, and bearing intrinsic 
evidence of genuineness, is, under almost all circumstances, 
sufficient identification. If a check-book be stolen it is not 
likely that the thief could sign the checks so as to have them 
honored, for ample provisions are adopted against such mis- 
chances. It is said that the system is winning great favor in 
England, and it certainly looks as though it were well calcu- 
lated to meet a popular want. 


At Washington the Judiciary ( ‘ommittee of the Sen- 
ate has lately had occasion to look into certain charges which 
have been made against an officer whosé name came before 
them in the way of business. The investigation implicated 
one official of high position, and the charity that so prevails in 
the Wasbington departments quickly placed others in the 
same category. We will not say out and out, for we do not 
believe, that many heads of departments have set up family 
carriages at government expense; but it is pretty evident 
that some abuses of that kind have crept in where they should 
never have gained a footing The matter of carriage hire is 
very insidious. None will deny that there are occasions when 
&@ cabinet officer, or even a United States marshal, may prop- 








erly hire a carriage and charge it in his bill against the Gov- 
ernment; but these occasions are very few. It has leaked 
out in the course of a few days that, from hiring an occasional 
carriage, certain high officials have passed, by an easy transi- 
tion, perhaps with the original intent of saving Uncle Sam’s 
money, to hiring by the season, to detailing subordinates as 
drivers and footmen, and, in short, to setting up carriages, or 
landaulets, or coupés for themselves and families, especially 
the latter. It isa common remark on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
as some well known carriage rolls by, ‘‘ There goes some more 
of the ‘Contingent Fund.’”’ One or two committees are 
looking carefully into the expense account, and may unearth 
some more reasons why our annual estimates are so large and 
s® ruinous to the reputation for economy of which Republi- 
cans are supposed to be tenac ious. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley does not progress very rapidly 
toward the Ashantee eapital. Indeed, the English have com- 
mitted the fatal mistake, which powerful nations are so apt 
to make, of underrating the difficulties of a campaign against 
a savage foe. We hada severe lesson in this direction our- 
selves very lately, and England has in the last twenty-five 
years made the same blunder often enough to have learned 
better. The latest news described an expedition against a 
large Ashantee caimp, the attacking force being composed 
almost entirely of native troops officered by five Englishmen. 
The camp was successfully charged, but the Ashantees as 
they fled carried their arms with them, and shortly surround- 
ed their assailants so that the retreat to the coast was only 
effected with the greatest difficulty. All the English officers 
were wounded; and so many of the native troops were killed 
that the whole Fantee nation is badly demoralized, and 
farther aggressive movements are, for the present, out of the 
question. Sir Garnet has issued an appeal to the coast tribes, 
urging them for the love of their pestilential country to rise 
and drive the invader from their doors, but there is such a 
wholesome fear of Ashantee fighting qualities that his elo- 
quence is of no use. The fever is rapidly disabling the Buro- 
peans, and Sir Garnet himself had at the last advices but just 
recovered from an attack. Some reinforcements of High- 
landers had, however, just arrived, and as the “ healthy”’ sea- 
son is at hand, it is probable that active operations will soon 
begin. 


Ex- Mayor Hall, whose third trial began and ended 
this week, was acquitted, as we suppose most people thought 
he would be. Apparently the jury agreed to give the accused 
the benefit of a doubt, and being doubtful, as well they might 
be, whether he were willfully negligent in the matter of audit- 
ing accounts, they concluded to let him go. It is well known 
that Mr. Tilden, to whom belongs the credit of having demon- 
strated the connection between the Ring bank accounts and 
the city treasury, believes, or believed, that Hall was the 
principal thief of that notorious Board of Audit whose pecu- 
lations were so boldly carried out. It is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, for a lawyer with a head like Tilden’s to appreciate 
the short-comings of a lawyer with a head like Hall’s; but a 
jury is not apt to be wholly made up of such men as Tilden, 
and the result is that Hall goes free. Perbaps it would have 
heen well could the ex-Mayor have been punished, as a warn- 
ing to those who are disposed to sign papers without a due 
and reasonable sense of responsibility. Such persons ought 
never, by any possibility, to drift into fiduciary positions, but 
the danger that they will do so can hardly be averted under 
our present system of party politics. Officers and office seck- 
ers who see nothing objectionable in wearing suits of green 
broadcloth on St. Patrick’s day to conciliate the Irish vote, 
and Congressional nominees who abjure stockings and affect 
short trowsers that they may win over the Grangers, are not 
apt to be excessively scrupulous in the matter of signing their 
names, 


On the 1st of December the salaries of ¢ mployees on 
the railroads controlled by the Pennsylvania Central Com- 
pany were reduced ten per cent. At noon on Friday, the 2th 
instant, all the engineers and firemen on these roads left their 
engines where they happened to be standing, orat the next 
stopping place, and, for a short time, all trains were at a stand- 
still. The strike was planned with such secresy, and carried 
out with such prompt precision that the managers of the 
roads had no warning whatever. The principal roads which 
thus found themselves without engineers were the “ Pitts- 
burg Fort Wayne and Chicago,” the “ Cleveland and Pitts- 
burg,” and the * Pittsburg Cincinnati and St. Louis.’”’ Besides 
these a number of connecting and dependent roads have join- 
ed the movement, so that, at this writing, there is a vast ac- 
cumulation of freight-trains at several of the great Western 
railroad centers. Successful efforts are making to supply the 
places of the strikers, and some of the more important trains 
are already running regularly. Of course the panic and its 
consequences are cited by the company as sufficient reasons 
for the wholesale reduction in wages, which nominally affects 
every one, from the President down, but this is not satisfac- 
tory to the pooreremployees. The worst feature of the whole 
business is that the company for some reason are making the 
non-striking subordinates suffer with the strikers, and it is 
estimated that several thousand men will be thrown out of 
employment within a few days. Apparently this rich and 
powerful corporation is determined to make strikes more 
terrible than any reduction of wages can be. It will be 
strange if among so many discharged workmen some are not 
found who will resort to violence. 

Genet’s conviction was followed, not by his sentence, 
as in regular course it should have been, but by his trium- 
phant escape from the Sheriff's officers to whose charge he 
was committed. Thus far he has successfully avoided re- 
capture, and although the Sheriff still hopes to catch hii, the 
general public will be surprised if he has not ere this crossed 
the Canada line, or passed otherwise beyond the jurisdiction 
of the United States. The plain fact is that Genet, or 
* Prinee Hal,’’ as he is familiarly named among his eronies, 
was too tenderly dealt with. Instead of being sent to the 
Tombs to await sentence he was accommodated with two keep- 
ers and allowed to go home that he might arrange his affairs. It 
is curious, by the way, how calmly people speak of this as a rea- 
sonable laxity accorded to an unfortunate millionaire, never 
for a moment reflecting that the property for the management 
of which he wished to provide was, in the main, nothing more 
nor less than so much plunder. Home he went, at any rate, 
on Saturday night, notwithstanding a warning from the court 
and formal cautions from the District Attorney. After 
spending Sunday in pleasant and somewhat jovial intercourse 
with his friends, he sat for a while with his Sheriff, and then: 











with that official’s permission, went into an adjoining room. 
What made the Sheriff drowsy is not, perhaps never will be, 
known; but at seven o’clock on Monday morning he awoke 
to find his prisoner gone, and himself a few hours later the 
object of grave suspicions. Itis fair to say that Deputy 
Shields is regarded by those who know him as one of the most 
incorruptible of men; but a world that knows the power 
of money cannot but wpe ct the worst. 

The surrender of the surviving prisoners followed 
closely upon that of the Virginius, reported last week, and 
they reached this port on Sunday, after a stormy passage from 
Santiago de Cuba. According to several different accounts, 
the authorities permitted priests to visit these poor wretchcs 
in their prison and badger them into dying confessions and 
the like, allowing them to infer that they were to be executed. 
Were it not that Spanish journals rejoiced over the converia 
made by similar means at the last moment among those who 
were shot, we could hardly credit this statement, which, if it 
be true, must arouse the indignation of any Catholic who is 
worthy the name. Under the impression that they were 
marching to their deaths, the prisoners were escorted without 
the walls, where the sight of the Juniata, with the Unitcd 


| States ensign at her peak, gave them the first assurance of 
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safety, and drove them well-nigh crazy with joy. Meanwhile, 
the Spanish Minister has submitted such unquestionable proofs 
of the Virginius’ outlawry that Attorney-General Williams has 
formally given it as his opinion that the vessel “at the time 
of her capture was without right, and improperly carrying 
the American flag.’’ This decision merely relieved Spain 
from the obligation to salute our fiag on Christmas Day, as 
prescribed by the procotol; the disclaimer of intended insult 
will be made in due course. On the strength of this decision 
it has been noised abroad that the Virginius will be sent back 
to Cuba almost without cooling her furnaces. There is, how- 
ever, no ground for this rumor, The Attorney-General's 
opinion does not do away with the necessity of a regular ex- 
amination before a Marine Court. Indeed, it does not in the 
least affect the legal aspects of the case. Cubans in this city 
still claim that the flag was properly carried, that Admiral 
Polo has been guilty of all sorts of deceit in s@bmitting forged 
papers, and so on, to the Department of State, and that all this 
will be clearly proven upon examination. 

Postmaster-General Creswell’s favorite scheme of 
postal telegraphy has, as before, brought out the Prestdent of 
the Union Telegraph Company in an elaborate reply in which 
he overhauls the official statistics and figures in a most reédent- 
less manner. We all know that anything but the truth ean 
be proved by figures, and the statements of the Postmaster 
and his adversary can neither of them be refarded as above 
suspicion of prejudice. Naturally Mr. Creswell sees the great 
advantages to be gained by the public, not to mention his 
own increased powers, more plainly than he sees the trials to 
which Mr. Orton will be subjected in case of an enforced pur- 
chase of the lines by the general Government. Mr. Orton has 
been at the pains to consult legal opinion, showing that the 
Government has no right to take the lines even if it givesa 
fair price in return. The laws which he quotes are many of 
them the same that are cited whenever cases involving the 
right of way, etcetera, are on trial. The railroad has still to 
be built which will not, in the eyes of some one, trample on 
individual rights and injure individual property. It has been 
repeatedly decided that in such cases private and even cor- 
porate rights must yield to the general good, and strong as 
Mr. Orton’s position may be to-day, it will grow weaker asthe 
country becomes more and more dependent upon the tele- 
graph for its means of communication. We are fully aware 
of the evils which will grow up in consequence of so large an 
increase in the number of governinent employees, but per- 
haps those of us who are alive twenty years hence will read 
the history of official patronage as it exists to-day with some- 
thing of incredulity. That we must have cheaper telegraphs 
is just as certain as that we must have more telegraphs. A 
well ordered postal service would seem to be the best stock 
on which to engraft a shoot of such extraordinary possibili- 
ties. The desired reform may not come for a long while, and 
when it does come it is just possible that a few great com- 
panies will not get the prices they want for their lines, but 
that will be their own fault, for they would not be human if 
they failed to ask twenty per cent. more thau they expect to 
receive. __ 

A curious relic of Queen Anne’s reign passed out of 
existence with the old year. It was in 1704, Sir Isaac Newton 
being Master of the Royal Mint, that a proclamation was is- 
sued to the colonies, fixing the value of the Spanish dollar at 
54 pence, and exchange between England and America has 
been calculated on this basis ever since, in utter disregard of 
the changes in value and currency that have taken place in 
both countries. In effect, these changes have obliterated the 
pence and the dollars which were then compared, and the 
new coins which bear the old names have quite different re- 
lations to one another. The United States gold dollar is now 
worth 49 5-l6ths pence sterling. Therefore, says the Finan- 
cier: 

“ This fictitious difference of 9'y per eent. has to be corrected 
in all valuations based upon the false par which creates it. 
Hence, in oe exchange on Great Britain, if really at par 
(that is, 495-l6ths pence ay h to one dolar) it is quo at 
1094¢ per cent., since 10034 x 49 5-léd. = 54 pence. And, on the 
other hand, a United States bond, if at par in London, is 
quoted at 91 5-16ths per cent., since 91 5-16ths x 54d. = 495-16ths 
pence. Under this fiction, therefore, exchange has appeared 
9 per cent. against the United States in excess of the real 
exchange ; and our bonds in the London market at a uniform 
discount of about 8% per cent. less than the real price.” 

The act of March 3, 1873, states the true par of exchange at 
£1 = $4.8665, and pronounces null and void contracts based on 
the old par of 54 pence to the dollar. There will still be a 
little awkwardness about the calculation of exchange, for the 
London Stock Exchange has for convenience fixed the value 
of one dollar at four shillings sterling. This is not strictly 
correct, insomuch as, according to the true par £15 = $73, 
while according to the assumed par £15 = $75. If this mutual 
agreement of the London and New York Exchanges be car- 
ried out, all United States securities will be quoted at an ad- 
vance of about 1l4¢ per cent. That is to say, 8%; per cent. 
must be added to correct the old error, and 2% per cent. to 
correct the new one. This improvement is to be welcomed as 
a step, albeit a short one, toward a general simplification and 
equalization of coins all over the world. When all Christen- 
dom has a common currency, common weights and measures 
will not be long in coming, and who knows how long it will 
take this rapid age to effect reconciliations still more sur- 
prising? 
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THE SALAD BOWL. 


By Mrs. AMELIA F. BARR. 
“Cans’t feed upon such nice and waterish diet ?” 


ITHOUT endorsing the opinion of Guion 
W and other learned investigators, who contend 
that man was created a graminivorous animal, and 
only acquired his carnivorous teeth, which, indeed, he 
cuts yet at the peril of his life, with centuries of effort, 
we may be very sure that fruits and herbs were chief 
articles in the bill of fare provided for the lost but un- 
forgotten Adam-land. 

Milton very properly introduces ‘the first empress 
of the world regaling her celestial guest ’’ with a salad. 
Think of -vegetables with the flavor of Eden in their 
cool, crisp leaves, and the white fingers of that heaven- 
taught woman shredding them! That was a salad! 
When comes there such another? 

But the world has evidently some dim inherited re- 
membrance of its taste, for always and everywhere it 
has had an ideal regarding salads about which it was 
intensely positive and extremely jealous. No two na- 
tions make them alike, no two cities adopt just the 
same proportions, and even houses are ivided against 
themselves on this subject. : 

Cowper, in his translation of Virgil, zives as the in- 
gredients of a Roman salad—garlic, cue, coriander 
seeds, salt, and cheese, beat in @ ho!iow stone with 
olive oil and vinegar. But these wers undoubtedly 
much varied, for there isa scoffing cook whom Plautus 
Makes to say: 

* Like other cooks I do not supper dress, 

That put whole meadows into a plcter, 

And make no better of their guests tian beeves, 

With herbs and grass to feed them fatter.” 

The more refined Greeks were great su!ad eaters, and 
their scholars and philosophers highay commended 
their use. Aristotle fed upon them witit so much con- 
stancy and pleasure, that he says he was a fit person to 
have lived in the world when acorns we the food of 
man. : 

But we can have no pleasanter proof: of the estima- 
tion in which Athens held the salad bow! than is given 
us by the ready-witted Aristophanes in his comedy of 
the Prace. With the tact which siezes ¢n any symbol 
dear and intelligible to that popular ht:aor belonging 
to all free governments—and especially } an Athenian 
theatre—he gives the “ Foreign Intellence” of his 
day to his audience in the form of a {volitical salad. 
The time was that when the town of Frasizw had just 
been destroyed by the Athenians, Megeva was in very 
bad odor for her part in the Peloponn ian war, and 
Leontini, a Greek town in Sicily, groantag under the 
oppressions of Syracuse. 4 

SCENE. 

A great bowl upon the stage ; leeks, garlic, and cheese around it. 
A fierce figure personating War, and an ierlocutor called 
Trygeus. Ht 
War.— * Laceration, 

Maceration, 
Grief and scorning, 
Woe and mourning, 
Past all curing, 
T do scan 
Onto man 
The much enduring,” etc. 
Tryaavs.—* Shield me, great Phoebus! 'tis indeeu u mortar 
Vast beyond vastness! Then this monster's 
visage, : 
Pain, misery, mischief, are uy & ~ front.” 

War.— * Double, double, 

. Woe and trouble, 

Triple trine, 

And nine and nine, 

And nine agam, 

I dosee 

For Prasiz, 

Hapless State, 

See now thy doom is sealed and ratified by 
Fate.” 


(Throws a leek into the bowl.) 


TryGaus. — “ Look Sparta to it—’tis her concern, not ours.” 
WaR.— * For Megara weep 

And your sighs be they deep 
For the Fates strongly pull 
And my bowl must be full 
The loss of a fraction 
Would work me distraction 
Nicely chopped, minced and drest 
She may yet be at rest. 

(Throws a garlic in the bowl, pounding it small.) 
Cry aloud fair and foul, 
And for Sicily howl, 
For body and soul 
She must go to the bowl 
For the pride of her state 
She must yield to her fate 
And the scraper and knife 
Now lies hard at her life 

4Scrapes cheese and throws it also into the pow)) 
Pour we some honey now from Attica 
Upon our work.” 

In selecting his materials Aristophanes had a method, 
for a word similar to Prasiz in Greek meant leek; Me- 
gara was famous for garlio, and Sicily’s cheeses had a 
reputation equal to the honey of Athens. Such a Salad 
Bowl as this was just the one the Athenians always 
liked to have their fingers in. It is easy to imagine the 
theater with its restless, proud, keen audience antici- 





pative and appreciative of a salad so much to their 
liking. 

The Spaniard says that it takes four persons to make 
a good salad—a spendatbrift for oil, a miser for vinegar, 
a counselor for salt, and a madman to stir it all up. 
He insists that the lettuce must never be touched with 
a knife, but be torn up with the fingers lengthways, 
and that over it must be poured equal parts of vinegar 
and water, and oil in quantity equal to both. Then 
the seasoning of salt, pepper, and juice of limes must 
be added, and, lastly, the whole is to be generously 
powdered with tarragon, chervil and other herbs in 
season, chopped exceedingly fine. Such a salad is not 
bad for a nation whom the French declare to have 
thousands of priests and not a single cook. 

The Italian Salmagundi is described by Johnson in 
his dictionary as a compound of chopped meat, pickled 
herring, onion, oil, vinegar and pepper. In selecting 
this one Johnson showed his “ vulgar stomach ;” for an 
equally favorite salad is made by pouring over the 
young lettuce the same quantities of oil and vinegar, 
adding the white meat of a chicken minced fine, a 
little pepper and salt, and turning the whole very 
quickly and lightly—a point upon which success de- 
pends. 

The Dutch use in place of chicken cold-boiled tur- 
bot, or lobster, to which they add grated Parmesan 
cheese, tarragon, chervil, onion, celery, and sometimes 
a pickled gherkin, with three parts of vinegar to two 
of oil. 

German housewives mix saffron and honey into little 
balls, these they dry thoroughly and reduce to pow- 
der, which they sprinkle over all their salads; but 
unless great care is taken it is apt to be perteived 
above all other flavors. Salad is good society and tol- 
erates nothing obtrusive, therefore, if oil, vinegar or 
flavorings taste after they should be forgotten, all is 
wrong. 

Hume says that in the reign of Henry VIII. salad 
greens were so scarce in England that Queen Kather- 
ine had to send to Holland for one when she needed 
it. But oil for salads is named in the Paston letters, 
A. D. 1466. In these Sir John Paston writes his mother 
that he has sent her “ij pots off oyl for saladys.’’ And, 
supposing all Euglish gardens had been destroyed dur- 
ing the Wars of the Roses, even a queen could not have 
wanted a salad in a country where excellent salads are 
to be found in every field—water-cresses and winter- 
cresses, Alexanders (the celery of those days), borage 
and sproutkales. 

Joan Cromwell's grand salad was composed of 
“equal parts of almonds, raisins, capers, pickled cu- 
cumbers, shrimps, and boiled turnips.’’ The basis of 
this salad being cooked vegetables, it might perhaps 
have satisfied old Burton, who, looking up and down 
and going to and fro in search of causes for melan- 
choly for his famous “* Anatomy,” puts salads down as 
‘*not fit to be eaten of all men raw, though qualified 
with oyl, but in broths or otherwise.”’ Crato, too, says 
“‘raw salads breed melancholy blood, except lettuce.” 

The permission to eat lettuce is contenting; for, if 
we may shred it fine, just moisten it allover with vine- 
gar, and then dust it lightly with sugar, we have a 
preparation which can be safely commended to those 
ignorant of its simple excellence. 

John Evelyn, who wrote on all sunjects charmingly, 
devotes a whole large treatise to this one—The “ Ace- 
taria or Discourse on Sallets;” and it is really worth 
while to ask him what is the method. His first direc- 
tion is that the herbs be exquisitely clean and dry, and 
put only into an earthen-glazed dish; then that the 
oil must neither be yellow nor high-colored, “ but with 
an eye rather of a pallid olive green, without smell, or 
indeed of any sensible taste or scent at all.” Cloves, 
gilly-flower, rosemary, or nasturtium are to be steeped 
in the vinegar; and the buds of the latter plant are to 
be pounded and used instead of mustard. He opposes 
the grinding of pepper very fine, and directs orange or 
lemon peel and juniper berries to be added to the con- 
diments. The herbs are to be well mingled with the 
yolks of two well boiled eggs; but the “ Oxoleon ” (oil, 
vinegar, etc) is not to be mixed with the herbs till the 
moment of eating. 

Evelyn is an enthusiast on the subject of salads, and 
declares ‘our gardens furnish us all necessary forces 
to animate and revive every faculty; and that, while 
our shambles are covered with gore and stench, our 
sallets escape even the insults of the summer fly.”’ 

Benjamin Franklin at one time contemplated living 
on vegetables and salads, and naively’says: ‘I hesitat- 
ed some time between principle and inclination, till at 
last, recollecting that when a cod had been opened 
some small fish were found in it, I said to myself, if 
you eat one another, I see no reason why I may not 
eat you. I accordingly dined on the cod with no small 
degree of pleasure. How convenient does it prove to 
bea rational animal that knows how to find or invent 
a plausible pretext for whatever it has an inclination 
to do.” 

Sydney Smith, that most delightful and universal 
of men, who dressed a salad as well as he did every- 
thing else, gives the following directions, which, it is 
noticeable, are in rhyme; and I believe this was the 
only subject that ever tempted the good divine to seek 
the felicities of verse in order to impress his lesson: 

*“ Two boited potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give, 
Of mordant mustard add a single spoon; 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon, 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 


To add a double quantity of salt, 

Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And once with vinegar procured from town; 
True flavor needs it, and your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole. 
And, lastly, o’er the flavored compound toss 

A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce; 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison’s tough, 
And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 
Serenely full, the epicure may say 

Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to-day.” 


Good are the turkey and the ham, the turtle and the 
venison; but to make good better is forbidden to no 
one. Therefore, go turn rhyme into reason, the wordy 
promise into the delicious reality; for 

“ The Golden Age, with this provision blest, 
Such a grand sallet made, and 'twas a a feast!” 


: The Little Folks, 


SAND-TOY AND NUT-CRACKER. 


By Rev. S. W. DuFFIELD. 














HE nut-eracker opened his mouth and yawned 
horribly three times. Everybody was in bed in 
the house. The moon shone in through the windows 
and found him yawning. She had come out very 
modestly with a cloud over her face fora vail. Now 
she took it off and looked at him. Whereupon he was 
ashamed and stopped with his mouth wide open just 
as the children had left him in the eveuing. For you 
must know, my dear little folks, that if you leavea 
nut-cracker with his mouth open he can yawn and 
talk’as much as ever he chooses. 

This is the case with a sand-toy too. And one of 
them stood on the table by the nut-cracker—an old 
one it seemed and a hard life it had led—and it had 
been wound up and was still running. You could hear 
the sand going rur-rur, rur-rur inside of it all the time. 
That was the way the conversation began. The sand- 
toy told the nut-cracker he was glad that the moon 
had made him ashamed of yawning. 

“What's that to you?” said the nut-cracker, for his 
jaws ached. He had been chewing up almonds and 
hazelnuts, and Brazil nuts, and hickorynuts, and wal- 
nuts, and pecan nuts all the evening long and he was 
tired. New servants, you know, must be made to un- 
derstand their duties. And this one had surely such a 
splendid mouth! So he said “ What’s that to you?” 
very gruffly, and spit out a piece of hard-shell almond 
which had got underfieath his tongue. 

The sand-toy, who was a queer 01d fymnastical chap, 
drew himself up to his bar by a marvellous motion 
and held himself out at arm’s length before he said 
anything further. Then, when hesaw the nut-cracker 
rolling his eyes in amazement, he went higher yet; and 
stopped with his head down and his toes in his ears, 
You never saw such such an active and remarkable 
gymnast as he was. 

At this the nut-cracker let his lower jaw fall, he was 
so surprised. And then the sand-toy went clear over, 
aud, after a twist or two to shake out the wrinkles, he 
hung down cleverly, just resting his feet on the table. 
“Why, really now,” said he, ‘‘ you don’t intend to be 
sleepy so soon as this, do you? They treat us like 
slaves, you know, and think that because we wait on 
them and do things for them, we haven’t any feelings 
at all. Asfor me, I wanted to make your acquaint- 
ance.” With these pleasant wo1ucs he drew himself 
back, made a profound bow, and stopped again in a 
graceful attitude. He had a better voice than the nut- 
cracker and was more used to good society. 

“J,” said the nut-cracker, looking all the whfle with 
his red eyes and his big mouth like an ogre who was 
mostly head with a meagre allowance of body and legs, 
“TJ,” said the nut-cracker, “was born at Nuremberg. I 
came over in sawdust, for my noseis only plaster. They 
made me without a stomach, I do believe, for no one 
lets me eat anything nice. One has a hard time of it 
wher he is a servant. He works all day, and when 
night comes, he is too tired toimprove his mind. That 
was why I yawned. I’m not used to it, and when I 
wus in the box I was quiet, and slept as much as ever 
I chose. They told me: ‘Never mind. When you get 
a place, ugly thing, then you’ll have to work hard 
enough.’ And at last I did get a place. So here I 
am.” 

‘““Well,” answered the sand-toy, “I’m older than 
you are. Nobody cares for my feelings either. Iam 
slow in the motion now, and stiff in the joints to what 
I once was. And some day the sand will all run out, 
and then I shall be good for nothing.” 

“What will become of you then?” asked the nut- 
cracker. 

“I shall be thrown away,” replied thesand-toy. “TI 
had a friend once—my own second cousin she was. 
We were from the Black Forest and crossed the water 
in the same ship. She came to this house Master 
Henry and Miss Julia made her work 80 bard that she 
wanted to goaway. At last the cook’; jittle boy stole 
her and droped her down tb well, I know he must 
have doe it, for she ’~,y1Gn’t have done it herself. 





And go she died. poor thing, and I was left alone. 
some day, J iope, they’ll treat me better than that; 
but I can’t tell. When we wear out or are broken, 


you know, that’s the end of us, 2 
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| What liberties do we get?” asked the nut-cracker. 
' Very few; and they come only by chance. People 
expect us to be always clean, and don’t take care of 
us. People think we ought to wear good clothes; and 
yet they don’t remember how poor we are. People 
think we have no feelings, and yet there are you with 
those beautiful eyes,’ (‘Thank you,” said the nut- 
cracker,) ‘‘and here am I with this nimble set of legs 
and arms; they know we are obedient, and that means 
that we do reason a little, but they treat us with neg- 
lect and give us no time for ourselves.”’ 

*“‘T wouder now,” said the nut cracker, “if all peo- 
ple are as bad as this? It seems to me that they ought 
not to be so careless.” 

“Some people are good to everything they have,” 
answered the sand-toy. ‘Some people treat the girl 
in the kitchen and the man in the stable as if they were 
human beings. And then, again, somedon’t. I know 
boys and girls who never batter the varnish on a top 
or break the nose of a doll. And then I know some 
others wno just delight in it. These children in this 
house are—”’ 

But here, unfortunately, all the sand ran out. There 
wasn’t a single particle left. The sand-toy tried to 
speak, but could not utter a sound. 

The nut-cracker stared. He too wanted to know 
about the children—as you and I do—but he heard 
nothing further, He was a placid sort of being. He 
yawned three times more, and then went to sleep, 
with his mouth open. 

Next morning the housemaid came in to sweep and 
dust. Accidentally she tipped over the sand-toy, 
which had stood upon a corner of the table. ‘Oh, the 
horrid thing!’ she cried, as she looked at the carpet. 
“Here’s a double handful of sand on the floor—nasty, 
gritty sand.” 

It wasso. Thesand had dropped out bit by bit when 
no one knew it. That mischievous Frank must have 
done the work with his new penknife just before bed- 
time, and the life of the gymnast ran away while no 
one was near to stop it and to save him. 

The girl took the nut-cracker—whose mouth was 
still open—and set him on a shelf of the closet. He too 
was broken before next week, and now you can find 
them both in the right-hand corner of the furthest end 
of the attic, in great-grandfather’s old hair-trunk, 
without a lid.—One had been a month in this country. 
The other was here ten days. 

I wonder if that was our house? 





WHAT CAME 





OF LEAVING THE 


b WINDOW OPEN. 


By KATHERINE WILLIAMS. 


6 OOD-NIGHT, boys,” said their mother, as 

she stooped to kiss Jerry and Jack; “now I'll 
put out the gas and go. Don’t talk too long; for, re- 
member, you are to be up bright and early to-mor- 
row.” 

* Yes,” answered Jack, “‘ we'll be good, for once; but 
please leave the door open, for it is so jolly to hear 
what goes on down-stairs. I'll be glad when I've got 
my growth and done with it, so that I can sit up all 
the evening and have some fun, for growing is an 
abominable nuisance. It is forever—‘ Jack, put away 
that nice book and go to bed now; you know growing 
boys need so much sleep;’ or ‘ Jack, don’t sit so crook- 
ed; growing boys should be very careful how they 
lean over;’ or ‘Jack, you can’t have any of this good 
stuff that the rest of us are munching so cheerfully, 
for the digestion of a growing boy is a very delicate 
thing, and—’” 

“Oh, do stop, Jack!” said Jerry, laughing. ‘ You 
ought to let up on that tongue of yours, for a growing 
boy should be sezsn and not heard quite so much; be- 
fides, I’m as sleepy as Rip Van Winkle; so good-night 
and good-by, for I’m off for the land of Nod.” 

“Open the blinds, mamma,” said Jerry, “so that 
we'll be sure to wake early, There is no sleep for me 
after five unless they are closed, for the sun just makes 
a streak right over my head. That’s splendid now— 
no, you had better shut the door, I guess, for I’ll go to 
sleep quicker if it is dark. That's the ticket now; 
good-night.”’ 

“Good-night,” repeated Mrs. Osborn; and then the 
door closed and the boys listened to her footsteps as 
she went down—step, step, step—to the floor below. 

“Jerry,” said Jack. 

“What?” said sleepy Jerry. 

** Are you asleep?” asked Jack. 

But there was no answer; so, after listening to his 
brother’s heavy breathing for a while, Jack turned 
over, and before long he was in “the land of Nod,” 
too. 

How long he had been there I can’t quite say, but 
certainly not many minutes, when whir-r-r-r-r-r—such 
a noise filled the room that Master Jack popped up his 
head as if he had never thought of going to sleep. 

““What on earth is that?” he said to himself. “It 
sounds like a big bird; but no, it flies too fast for that. 
Whew! doesn’t he go like lightning, though! Hullo! 
Til bet that’s a bat! Sure as I’m alive, itis! Jerry! 
Jerry!” he whispered, excitedly, “‘ there’s a bat in the 
room; isn’t it fun? I’m going to get up and see what 
the old fellow looks like.’’ 

“Can't you let a boy sleep?” retorted Jerry. 

Jack didn’t wait for any reply, but struck a light as 





soon as possible, and drew down the window to pre- 
vent the creature from making his escape. 

“My eye, doesn’t he go fast, though! Get out! 
Well, I do believe he is aiming at me. No you don’t 
get into that dark closet, sir; I’m going to get you 
down here and take a look at you.” 

Whereupon Jack seized a towel in each hand and 
went to work. He danced about the room, slapping 
here and there, knocking right and left, over the 
chairs he jumped, and around the table he ran. 
Down, crash, went a vase off the mantel-piece, and 
over went the table as Jack backed precipitately 
when he thought the bat was “going for him;’ but 
still he went on slapping, leaping, and jumping, heed- 
less of broken china or furniture, till the door opened 
and mamma, pale and terrified, with papa following 
close behind her, opened the door, exclaiming: 

“Jack, what in the world are you doing, child ? 
Have you gone crazy, or what is—oh! oh! a bat! a 
bat!”? And Mrs. Osborn danced out of the room as 
suddenly as she had entered it. 

*“*He’s down! he’s down!” exclaimed Jack, breath- 
less with excitement. ‘‘There goes a box over him. 
Now, old fellow, you just keep still, for I’m going to 
get a good look at you. Ob! papa, how can I fix him 
so as to see him well?” 

“Why,” answered mamma, “slip your box cover 
under him, and then that plain, glass dish I bought 
yesterday will be just the thing to put over him.” 

By this time Jerry had raised his head and was look- 
ing with astonishment upon the scene. 

“Jack, what are you about?” he said, rubbing his 
eyes. 

“You had better get up and see the thing that has 
been fiying over your head for the last ten minutes,” 
said Jack. ‘Ah! here’s the glass dish! Thank you, 
mamma; that is tip-top.” 

“Why he looks like a mouse with wings on,” said 
Jerry, “only he hasn’t any legs. Isn’t that funny?” 

* Yes, he has two hind legs, and two long arms in 
front.” 

* No, papa; he hasn’t any arms at all, see!”’ 

“Yes, he has two long arms, with two still longer 
hands at the ends of them. They are all covered with 
skin, and he uses them for wings. If the skin were 
taken off, you would find the bones were very much 
like the bones of your hand, only a great deal longer 
in proportion. He can fold them as easily as you can 
fold your arms.”’ 

**Can he see in the light?’’ asked Jerry, rubbing his 
own eyes, as if he himself found difficulty in doing so 
just now. 

“No,” said his father; ‘‘ but they seem to find their 
way about as well as if they did. Their hearing is 
very acute, and their sense of touch and smell so 
delicate that they even appear to know when they 
are coming near an object. Onceaman wanted to try 
an experiment, so he tied strings all around, making 
them cross each other in several places in the room, 
and then caught some bats and put out their eyes; then 
he let them fly, but they never once hit the strings.” 

“Poor little things,” said Jack. ‘It seems a mean 
sort of thing to do, just to see how they act.” 

“Yes,” answered papa. ‘“‘Some people seem to think 
that anything is justifiable which will gratify curiosity. 
I don’t think we should like much to have such ex- 
periments tried upon us.” 

“Oh my! look at those hooks! Dear me, I wish he 
would keep still so you could see them. There now, 
papa, look, right at the top of his wings; don’t you 
see?” 

“Yes; those correspond with our thumbs, only they 
seem to be shaped like hooks.”’ 

“I wonder what they use them for? I guess to 
scratch each other with,” said Jerry. 

*Oh! I know,” said mamma; “for such a funny 
thing happened to me once when I was a young lady. 
I was traveling in Europe with my father, and one day 
a large party of us thought we would go and explore 
a@ certain cave, of which we had heard a great deal. 
So we selected our guide, lighted our torches, and 
went in. We walked on for a short distance, till we 
came to a little room off at one side. I went in to see 
what it looked like. I wish you could have seen it. 
The whole ceiling was lined with bats. They were 
holding on by these very thumbs, and were lying or 
standing so close together that it looked almost like 
one piece of brown fur. It was so soft and pretty 
that I couldn’t resist the temptation to stroke it, so, 
putting up my hand, I smoothed down their soft 
backs, when—whir-r-r-r-r—down fiew the whole crowd 
of bats.”’ 

* And up jumped you, I guess,” said Jack, laughing. 

“T guess I did,’’ said mamma; “as they went like a 
flash through an opening in the wall, I went, even 
quicker, into the main cave with such a scream that 
the rest of the party were nearly frightened to death.” 

“That was a good joke,” said Jerry; ‘“‘they paid you 
up for disturbing them.” 

“Indeed they did! I don’t suppose I should ever 
touch them again, even if it were in the middle of 
winter.” 

‘““Why should you be less afraid of them then?” 
asked Jack. 

“Oh, because then they go into the hollows of trees 
and caves, and have a good long nap! They never get 
up fora bath nor for dinner. Why, they don’t even 
trouble themselves to breathe, the lazy little things, 
but just sleep, sleep, sleep, till spring comes again.”’ 

* Poor little fellow,” said Mr. Osborn, ‘‘ you needn’t 





be so frightened! We are not going to put out your 
eyes, Dor harm you a bit, but in a little while you shall 
go and fly about as long as you please. You ure a 
harmless-looking little creature, and are better-man- 
nered, I guess, than your cousins way down in South 
America. Uncle Charley wrote us about a vampire- 
bat that was coolly making his supper off Rover one 
evening when he disturbed him.” 

“Eating him up?” asked Jerry, in surprise. 

“No, but sucking his blood. The poor dog was quite 
faint when he was awakened, though he had known 
nothing of it at the time. It is said they kill little 
babies so sometimes.” 

“My! that’s awful!’’ said Jack, solemnly. “I’m 
glad we don’t have them here; but I didn’t know 
there were any others than these.” 

“Oh, yes; there are more than one hundred and 
thirty different kinds of bats. One kind, called the 
Kalong bat, has a head which looks something like a 
fox, and measures five feet from wing to wing when 
flying. Another kind has enormous ears and the 
queerest looking nose, like a leaf stuck on where the 
nose ought to be. I suppose they smell all the better 
for it, but it is not very becoming to them. It would 
take all night to tell you of all the different noses and 
ears and wings; but there is Jerry asleep again, and 
you had better follow his example, my boy.”’ 

“Yes, but first I'll let Mr. Bat go back to his fam- 
ily,” said Jack, carrying him to the window. “ Give 
my compliments to them all, and say that you have 
behaved very well, and have given us a great deal of 
amusement. But you needn’t come again, sir; so I'll 
shut the blindsin future. There he goes, looking jolly 
glad to be free again.” 

‘““Now tumble into bed,” said papa, ‘‘and I'll put 
out your light. There you are; now, good-night! I 
hope you will not be disturbed by any other creature 
before morning.” 

**Oh, I think it is good fun,” said Jack. ‘I shouldn't 
mind having some different thing come in every 
night—that is,” he added, “if you and mamma would 
always come and talk about it.” 








A NeGro’s PRAYER FOR HIS TEACHER.—*O Lord, 
bress de teacher who come so far to ’struct us in de way to 
heaven. Rock her in de cradle of love! Backen de word of 
power in her heart, dat she may have souls for ber hire, and 
many stars in her crown in de great gittin’ up mornin’ when 
de general roll is called. And when all de battles is over, may 
she fall all kivered with victory, be buried wid de honors of 
war, and rise to wear de long white robe in glory, and walk de 
shinin’ streets in silver slippers, down by de golden sunrise, 
close to de great white throne; and dare may she strike glad 
hands wid all her dear scholars, and praise you, O Lord, for- 
ever and ever, for Jesus’s sake. Amen. 
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PUZZLES. 


WORD SQUARE. 





1. A place that we love, 
2. Like an egg. 

3. A weapon. 

4. A girl’s name, Bau, 
A CRrossworp. 


My first is in chair, but not in stool, 

My second in thread, but not in spool. 

My third is in rise, but not in set. 

My fourth in kitten, but not in pet. 

My fifth is in sleep, but not in wake. 

My sixth in eating, but not in cake. 

My seventh isin vine, but not in flower. 
My eighth in speaking, but not in power. 
My ninth is in sun, but not in earth. 

My tentlrin laughing, but not in mirth. 
My eleventh in iron, but not in gold. 

My twelfth in losing, but not in hold. 

My thirteenth is in bound, but not in leap. 
My fourteenth in narrow, but not in deep. 
My whole is something that many seek, 
































And what we look for every week. EFFia, 
ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
1. Mary that her book on the table. 
2. [took a where there was confusion, 
38. He came homo and told the sad . 
4. He had money the train. 
5. The good them sit down. PANSY. 


A METAGRAM. 
Whole I am possessed by every one. 
Change my first and Iam worn by ladies, 
Change again and I am an ingredient of many a dainty dish. 
Change again and I am a step. 
Again and I am an American Cape. 
Change once more and these are often found in the water. 
Change the first of this last for two letters and I am to make 
firm. 


Now change the first of this and I am to decorate, DEE. ° 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 10. 


Scriptural Enigma.—* So teach us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
Anagram Blanks.—1. Abel was able to lift a bale of goods. . 
2. Though Levi sought to veil his evil he was too vile to live. 
3. What stale and old tales to write on a slate. 
4. He went from the shore to the shoer with his horse to have it#od, 
£nigma.—Patent. 
* Diamond Puzzle.— Bf 
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- cedentedly violent that the credit of many good 
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- Financial. 





From Saturday, December 20, to Satur- 
day, December 27. 

Wall Street.—Business was dull as is almost 
always the case during holiday week, but there is 
nothing of a discouraging nature torecord. The 
reasons for anticipating trouble among the dry- 
goods merchants appear to be passing away, in 
view of the steady recovery of confidence. The 
resumption of business by Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, 
after near four months of suspension, is a cheer- 
ing incident of the week. All save their bitterest 
enemies will be glad that they are able to reopen 
under favorable circumstances. 

Money.—Call loans have been effected on easier 
terms, and no very active demand for money is 
expected until after the New Year comesin. Asa 
large amount of money will then be disbursed in 
payment of coupons and dividends, the ease of the 
market will probably continue. Commercial] paper, 
too, is selling at lower rates. It is quoted at 8@10 
per cent., and even lower in exceptional cases. 

Government Bonds.—Business is moderate, 
and prices were generally firm at the close, al- 
though the average for the week indicates a de- 
cline. The Act forthe payment of the $20,000,000 
loan of 1858 authorizes the redemption of the 
bonds in coin on January Ist. If the holders of 
bonds so elect, they may exchange them for the 
new five per cent. funded bonds. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 





Dec. Dec. Dec. Bee. Dee. Dec. 
4. a 


li0% Holi tit 111% 


Ss. Seated. ene e. 10: 4 fit 
Lb 15% 14x oe: lil 116% 
18x 118% 19 «1 
113°—«12 MsX 113% 
il4 bX 113% 11 
1144 1144s 113x «116 
lis 117 i 117% 
117% 117% 118g 118% 
US ig HD IRE 
4 0% 1 ecee x 4 
4 C2 4“ 1k 1 eceo as 12% 
So Guenee. “ok 1s Cw. U2 113 


- Railroad Bonds.—It is not yet known what 
bonds will pass their January interest. Doubtless 
there will be a number of propositions for funding 
coupons, and this is really a better and a safer way 
for all concerned than to sell new bonds in order 
to raise interest money. The Panic was so unpre- 


roads was injured for the time, and though prac- 
tically solvent, they are obliged to suffer with the 
really insolvent. 

Stocks.—The holidays have had the effect of 
checking speculation, and business will doubtless 
be dull for several days. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 

Ds 2c. . aoe. ee: mee. Dec. 
N.Y.C.&H.R.. oe %K 95K HL Sii- 96 4 
Harlem... 2119 ° day. 






do pref. 
Lake Shore 
Wabasb..... 
Northweste 
do pref.. 
Rock Isiand.. 
St. Paul. 








Union Pacific. 
Panams..... ... 
Western UnTel 
Quicksilver..... 
do pref. 
Pacific Mail..... 4 
Adams — Tess 9214 
qmerican 2 


Wells, Fargobx 72 fe] ve 

Gold.—Cash coin is abundant, and the tendency 
is to lower rates. The bull clique has apparently 
stopped operations for the present. It rests largely 
with Congress to say whether or no they shall be 
resumed. The highest rates for the week begin- 
Bing with Monday were, 110X, 110¥, 110%, 110%, 
1104, 110%. 

Foreign Exch ange.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for bills,and the ruling rates were lower. 
One reason assigned for this is the heavy receipts 
of cotton at Southern ports. This will cause a 
large demand for bills, and in anticipation of this 
the market is rather quiet. We quote :—Loxsdon 
prime bankers sterling, at 60 days, 108}4, 1083s. 








~ HATCH & Foors, BANKERS, 1 12 W all 
St., make dealings in Government Se- 
curities and Golda specialty. Interest 
allowed on deposits. Stocks bor:ght 
on commission for cash. : 
TURNER BROTHERS, 
M. ¢. Tu rner, r %, 
Taam" BANKERS, {itsiceais" 
R. Turner, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, New Werk, 


Transact a general Banking business (check:* * id 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow inter? on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw’ hig ht 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfert pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corpoi: ‘ons, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Aeaers 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges folfcoash 
only. 


KOUNTZE BROTHE st 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New librk, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 3? ills 
on London, and Paris; also ixsne 
Letters of Credit available at. all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. , 


GAFE and Desirable Bonds of Counties, 
Towns, and School Districtse Judge Dil- 

, of the U. 8. Court has just decided that they 
are legal and must be paid, Send for report of de- 




















Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND 77 Ay aL eRe 
CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF 
TIE WORLD, MAKE CABLE TRANSPEIS OF 
MUNEY BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND 
ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAN 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 
_INVESTMENT SEC URITIES A SPECIALTY. 





THE 1Qv PF LO CENT, TRU MET PaNny 
will invest money = fo 44 Real Estate at og 
Ror cent. interest, net, payable eo me 

ew York, and will guarantee the collection of all 
ge made through its agency. All charges paid 
by the borrower. Please write, fom E investing, 
for New York and New England references, and 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Governor | 
of low&) President.. Address JAMES B. HEART- | 
WEL L, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des ‘Moines lowa. 


“NORTHERN PACIFIC BONDS 
TAKEN AT $1.10, 

In exchange for Choice Western Farm Lands near 

railroad, at from #4 to $8 per acre. Will double in | 

value ina few years. Bonds bought and sold at | 


market rates. J 
H. F. NEWHALL, 
114 South 3d St., Ph iladelphia 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings5to7. 

Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
—-ia Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
Bank box -;4 in English, Feene, ond German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN » Breas. - HAINES, Pres’t. 
T: . ARMOUR, BA oy 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Invest your money safely on mortgage se- 
curity in the West, so'as to yield from 8 to 10 per 
cent. per annum, the interest payable semi-annu- 
ally in the East at such places as the owner may 
desire. Allof our loans are abundantly secured 
by real estate worth, in every instance, at least 
twice as much as the principal sum, and we have 
never known of any delay in payment, even during 
the panic of this year. 

We also buy and sell on commission, choice City 
and County Bonds. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., Brokers, 
Send for circular. Indianapolis, Ind. 

















BY PERMISSION WE REFER TO 
Connecticut Mutual L a Ins. on, Hartford. 
Trustees 7 rinity Colle ege ° 

M. H. Mallory & Co 
Ww inslow, Lanier & Co.: : Bankers, ORR York Cit 
Fletcher & Sharpe, Indianapolis.“ | 
10 per cent. Mortgage Loans 
GUARANTEED on Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. Bend: ror . ular to 
'TRIPPE, Minneapolis. Mir Minn. | 


to #100 invested in Wall 

Street often leads to a 

Fortune. No risk.  82- nage am 

uF free. VALENTIN UM- 

RIDGE & CU., Bankers and Bro- 
Sova 39 Wall Street, New Yrok. 





PUTS $f 








CALLS. 


R. HOE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Type-Revolving, Perfecting, Single and 
Double Cylinder, and Adams’ 


PRINTING MACHINES, 


Washington and Smith Hand Presses, Self- 
Inking Machines, &c. Every article connected 
with the art of Letter Press, Copper Plate and 
Lithographic Printing and Book-Binding, 
Stereotyping and Electrotyping, always on 
hand, or furnished at short notice. 


CAST STEEL SAWS, 


Steam Engines, Machinery, Iron and Brass 
Castings, &c. 


NEW YORK: 


Grand, Sheriff, Broome, Columbia and 
Gold Streets. 


TT?! PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 

rs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets. Boxwood and Printing Presses, are 
NDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 

_& orner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York 


LHACHEL’S, 


The One-Price Stationer, 


To buy ne oe, 7 aaa Account ano 
eae oks, ¢ 


sa ~<a 
383 Nassan Sto St., i NEW YORK. 


A large assortment of Diaries all the year round. 
Books Of any patterns made to order at the short- 
est notice. Sermon paper, 6, 8 and 10 lbs. Send 
for sample and price. 


(HE EAPEST BOOKSTORE 

THE WORLD. 
14,622 New and old mm almost given away. For 
Catalogues, No. 32-33-44, send_ stam “LbGGATT 
BROT ERS, No.3 No. 3 Beekman St., N. 


Dresses, Cloaks, Shawls, 
COATS, PANTS, VESTS, 
FEATHERS, KID GLOVES, &c,, 
Dyed or Cleaned successfully and promptly by the 


BARRETTS, PALMER & HEAL 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


191 Grand Strect, New York, 
519 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
451 Broad Street, Newark. 

















Goods received and returned by Express. 





cisions and price lists. THOMAS P. ELLIS & CO. 
No. 1 Pine St. . 


DRESS GOODS of every description dyed and 


PROPOSALS. 





DRY GOODS. 





ROPOSALS FOR WRAPPING PAPER 
AND TWINE. 


a OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
WA ‘ON, D. C., December 8, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSA U8 will be received at this 

Department until the Sth day of January, 1874, at 

12 o’clock noon, for furnishing Wrapping Paper and 

‘Twine for the use of the post offices in the United 

States for one year from the Ist day of February, 

1874, the said articles to be delivered, free of ex- 

pense to the Department, at the BLANK AGENCY 

of the Post Office Departinent, Washington, D.C. 

The quality and the estimated quantity of each 
article required are specified below : 

12,000 reams of Wrapping Paper, 20x25 inches in 
size, and to weigh 22 pounds to tae ream, 
each ream to contnai 2 Operfect quires. 

180 reams of Wrapping _Paper, 20x40 inches in 
size, and to weigh 55 pounds to the ream, 
each ream to contain 20 perfect quires. 

180,000 pounds of Cotton Twine, to be 5-ply, and to 
measure from 750 to 775 yards to the pound, 
of sutticient strength to sustain a weight 
of 17 pounds, and to be put up in bealis 
weighing about a half pound each, and so 
bound as not to become louse or tangled in 

transportation. 

45,000 pounds of coarse Hemp Twine, to be 3-ply, 
and to measure from 40 to 45 yards to the 
pound, and to be put up in balls weighing 
from one to two pounds each, and so 
bound as not to become loose or tangled in 
transportation. 

Samples of the articles required will be furnished 
to persons who desire to bid, on application to the 

“ee Assistant Postmaster General, Wasiington, 


More or less than the estimated quontities may 
be ordered as the necessities of the Department 
may require, at the discretion of the Postwaster 
General. 

Awards will be made for each article separately, 
if deemed most advantageous to the Department. 

Bids not made in conformity with this advertise- 
ment will not be considered. 

Each bidder must furnish with his proposal guar- 
antees of his ability to comply with bis bid, and a 
certificate from a postmaster that sucu guarantors 
are reliable persons. 
bond with two sufficient sureties will be re- 
quired to each contract. 

A failure to furnish promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or an attempt to impose upon the De- 
——— articles infericr, in the opinion of the 
2ostmaster General, to those contracted for, will 
be considered sufficient cause for the forfeiture of 
the contract. 
The Postmaster General reserves the right to re- 
=e any or all bids, if in his opinion it is required 
y the interests of the Department. 
Proposals must be indorsed on the envelope 
“Proposals for Wrapping Paper,” or * Proposals 
for Twine,” and addressed to the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, Wy, pahington, 
JO A. J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster General. 


PpRoPos ALS 








FOR LETTER BAL- 
ANCES. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

WASH'NGTON, D. C., December §, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS wiil be received at this 
De artment until the sth day of January, Is74, at 12 
o'clock noon, for furnishing Letter Baiances for 
the use of the Post Offices in the United States for 
one year, from and after the Ist day of February, 
1874, of the following description, name 
‘irst. Balances capable o weighing eight ounces, 
avoirdupois weight, to be graduated down to 
quarter ounces. Of these it is supposed that 1,000 
will be wanted. 
“ond. Balances of the same capacity, graduated 
by thet metric OF Brumnme eyetem. Of this class 100 
muy be required. 

Third. Balances capable of weighing four pounds, 
avoirdupois weight, to be graduated to half ounces. 
Of this class it is supposed that 200 will be wanted. 

Perfect accuracy, strength, and durability will be 
required in the Balances to be furnished. ° 
Samples of each description of Balances must ac- 
compuny each bid, and the bidder who may obtain 
the contract will be required to furnish Balances of 
—— in all respects equal to the sample. 
ch balance must be well und securely packed in 
a box for transportation, and delivered, “tee of | 
expense, to the Blank Agency, Washi ngton, D. C 
More or less than the estimated quantities may 
be ordered, as the necessities of the Department 
may Fequire, at the discretion of the Postmaster- 
Gen 
Awards will be made for each article separately 
if deemed most advantageous to the Department. 
Bids not made in conformity with this advertise- 
ment will not be considered. 
Each bidder must furnish with his proposal guar- 
antees of his ability to comply with his bid, and a 
certiticate from . a that such guarantors 
are reliable > paren 
A bond, Sieve sufficient sureties, will be re- 
qares =~ each contract. 
A failure to Paula promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or any attempt to im — upon the De- 
rtment articles inferior, in the opinion of the 
-ostmaster-General, to those contracted for, will 
be considered sufficient cause for the forfeiture of 
the contract. 
Proposals must be endorsed on the envelope, 
* Proposals for Letter Balances,” and directed to 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General, Washi 


D.C. 
_ " JOHN A. J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster-General. — 


- LARGEST STOCK 


OF 
WOOL-LINED 


ARCTIC OVERSHOES, 


Rubber Boots, Shoes, &c., 
AT 


D. HOCDCMAN & CO., 


Cor. MAIDEN LANE & NASSAU ST. 


A EBRY v4 HRISTMAS AND HAPPY 

YEAR.—Ladies’, Misses’, Gents’ and 

Boys’ ese and Shoes, India-rubbers, Wedding 

Gaiters, Children’s Leggins, Gents Toilet Slippers, 

&c., &c., forming usefu and appropriate Gifts for 
the Holidays. 

MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square. 


HINRICH’S 
No. 31 PARK PLACE, 


Up-stairs, Corner of Church-street, over Starch 
Warebouse, has now ready his 


73d Annual Display 














OF 
Holiday Fancy Goods, 
Toys, Bronzes, Clocks, Parian, Lava, 
Majolica, Bohemian, and Belgian Glass, 
Fancy and Table China, etc., 


and ra erg gy angtaen Oe his onan | — a4 
him with a t large, an 


ee 


Twent y-third Annual G reeting. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 
309 Grand St., New York, 
Clearing out all their 
To Ys 
AND 
Fancy Holiday Stock, 
25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT 


On Every Purchase of One Dol- 
lar and up. 


Edward Ridiey & Son, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand’ St., 
62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 


Fifth block East from the Bewery. 


Grand Street Cross-town Line of cars stop at the 
door—five minutes’ ride from Broadway. 





REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


At the Great East-Side Fstablishment. 





aines of 
ALL-S!LK RIBBONS, 
at l5c., 0c., and % 
All Silk Gros Grain 
SASILT RIBBONS, 
31c., 0ec., 75c.; seven inches wide. 
10,000 Ladies’ 


Windsor Ties, 
2%e. each. 


2-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
85c. pair. Warranted. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 


Opera Gloves, 
For Parties and Balls, 85c., $1, and $1 25, 
Gents’ Lined 


FUR TOP, 
$1, $1 25, $150, $1 75, $2, up. 


REYNIER’S 
Dog-skin, $1 0 per pair. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ CASTOR GLOVES, Tic, 
$1 pair. 


One-Button Kid Cloves, 45c. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, Ladies’ Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
kerchiefs. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, Collars, Sleeves, Made~ 
up Lace Goods. 

NEW YEARS GIFTS, Silver Ware. 

NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, Russia Leather Cases, 
Portemonnaies, Work Boxes, Writing~ 
Desks, &c., &c. 


Gents’ Linen Hand. 


Edward Ridley & Son, 


809, 311, 3114 Grand; 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 





3” Grand Street. Cross-Town line of cars stop at 








Gnished either in the piece or garment. 


woderate, to suit the yee 





. the door—fiye minutes’ ride from Broadway. _ 
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WHAT IS CHRIST&= | 


’ 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


A PERSONAL Saviour must be stud- | 

ied from the stand-point of one’s | 
own soul. It is not the relation of the | 
Lord Jesus Christ to God, it is not his re-| 
lation to the divine government, it is not | 
his relation to asystem of theology, but | 
it is his relation to you, as representing | 
very God, that you are chiefly to study. | 
His personal relation to your wants—to 
your understanding, to your imagina- | 
tion, to your moral sense, to your yearn- | 
ings, to your strivings—this is the only 
point at which you can come to any 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ that 
shall be available to you. 

This will bring us back to the apostolic 
experience. Ht will bring us back to the 
iuterior element of Christianity as dis- 
tinguished from those external elements 
which have been thrown around about 
it. It will bring us from Jewish miscon- 
ceptions, from the Grecized view, from 
the Roman view, and from the heteroge- 
neous modern riew, to the Lord Jesus 
himself, the Saviour of the world, by | 
faith in whom esch soul is to be re-| 
deemed. | 

First, we are to understand that he is | 
to our thought God,—by which I do not | 
mean that any man can define God, No | 
man can take a 1? avd mark the | 
features of Jehovah, and say, ‘* Thus far | 
is God, and no farther.’”’ How poor a} 
God must that be whom I can under- | 
stand! He would be no larger than the 
measure of my thought—and that would 
be small indeed. No man can limit and 
define God. After all intellectual state- 
ments have been made, after all defini- 
tions have been given, immensely more | 
is left untouched than has been touched. 
But the functions of the divine nature, 
the quality of that nature and its moral 
essence, one may suspect or know with- 
out comprehending all of God. 

Bring me but a glass of water and I | 
know what water is. I may not know, | 
af [am untraveled, what are the springs | 
in the mountain, what are cascades, what 
are the streams that thunder through | 
deep gorges, what are broadening rivers, 
what are bays, or what is the ocean; and 





yet IT may know what water is. A drop 
on my finger tells me its quality. From | 


that | kno® that it is not wood, that it is 
not rock, that it is not air, that it is not 
anything but water. 

am not able by searching to find out | 
God unto perfection; and yet I know | 
that, so far as I have found him out, and 
so far as he is ever going to be found out, | 
whatever there is in nobility, whatever | 
there is in goodness. whatever there is in | 
sweetness, whatever there 1s in patience; | 
whatever can be revealed by the cradle, ! 
by the crib, by the couch, by the table; 
whatever there is in household love and 
in other love; whatever there is in hero- | 
ism among men; whatever there is of "| 
good report; whatever has been achieved | 
by imagination or by reason; whatever | 
senarates man from tie ptute beast, and 
Jifts him above the clod,—I know that all 
these elements belong to God, the eternal 
and universal Father. Although I may 
not be able to draw an encyclopediac cir- 
cle and say, “ All inside of that is God, 
avd anything outside of it 1s not God;” 
yet I know that pal ngs | which tends 
upward, that everything which sets from 
a lower life to a higher, that everything 
which leads from the basilar to the coro- 
nal, that everything whose results are 
good, is an interpretation of God, who, 
though he may be found to be other than 
we suppose, Will be found to be not less, 
but more glorious than we suspect. 

Every man, then, is to understand that 
Christ represents God, so far as the hu- 
man mind is in acondition to understand 
and take him in. I find no difficulty in 
saying that Christ is God, because I never 
undertake to weigh God with scales or 
to measure him with compasses. There | 
are men who have sat down and ciphered 
God out; they have figured up the mat- 
ters of omnipotence, of omniscience and 
omnipresence; they have marked the 
limits to which the divine power can go; 
they can tell why God may do so and so, | 
and why he may not do this, that or the 
other; and I can understand how they 
should raise objections to saying that 
Christ is God. To some extent we may 
comprehend the divine nature in certain 
y0ints; but God is too large, not simply 
or the intelligence of individuals, but 
for the intelligence of the race itself, 
though it has been developed for man 
ages. If it should be developed throu h 
countless ages to come, it would still be 
incapable of understanding God, so. vast 
and voluminous is he; and yet I find no 
difficulty in saying, ‘‘ Christ is God.”” So 
far as the human mind is competent to 
understand the constituent elements of 
the divine nature, they are in Christ, and 
he presents them to us. 

I draw out from my pocket a little 
miniature, and look upon it, and tears 
drop from myeyes. Whatisit? <A piece 
of ivory. What is on it? A face that 
some artist has painted there. It is a 
radiant face. My history is connected 
with it. When I look upon it tides of 
feeling swellin me. Some one comes to 
me and says, ‘What is that?’ I say, 


{ 





* From a Sermon entitled ‘“ What_is Christ 
to Me?” in Volume I. (New Series) No. 15, of 
youth , the weekly pamphlet issue of 
H. W. Beecher’s sermons, published by J. B. FORD 
$00, New York. Yearly prise. $3. [f taken with 
e ian Union ($3), two will be sent for 


| goodness, made sacrifices for it. 


“Ttis my mother.” ‘ Your mother! I 
should cull it a piece of ivory with water- 
colors on it.” To me it is my mother. 
When you come to scratch it and analyze 
it and scrutinize the elements of it, to be 
sure it is only a sign or dumb show, but 
it brings to me that which is no sign nor 
dumb show. According to the law of 
my mind, through it I have brought 
back, interpreted, refreshed, revived, 
made potent in me, all the sense of what 
a loving mother was. 

So I take my conception of Christ as 

he is painted in dead letters on dead 

yaper; and to meisinterpreted the glory, 
he sweetness, the patience, the love, 
the joy-inspiring nature of God; and I 
do not hesitate to say, “Christ is my 
God,”’ just as I would not hesitate to say 
of that picture, “It is my mother.” 

“ But,”’ says a man, ‘‘ you do not mean 
that you really sucked at the breast of 
that picture?’ No, I did not; but I will 
not allow any one to drive me into any 
such minute analysis as that. 

Now I heid that the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as represented in the New Testament, 
brings to my mind all the effluence of 
brightness and beauty which Iam capa- 
ble of understanding. I can take in no 
more. He is saéd to be the express image 
of God’s glory. He transcends infinitely 
my reach; for when I have gone to the 
extent of my capacity there is much that 
I cannot attain to. 

When, therefore, Christ is presented to 
me I will not put him in the multiplica- 
tion table, I will not make him a problem 
iu arithmetic or in mathematics; I will 


| not stand and say, ‘‘How can three be 


one?” or “How can one be three?’ I 
will interpret Christ by the imagination 
and the heart. Then he will bring to me 
#@ conception of God such as the heavens 
never, in all their glory, declared; such 
as the earth has never revealed, either in 
ancient or modern times. He reveals to 
us a God whose interest in man is in- 
herent, and who, through his mercy and 
God so 
loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son to die for it. What is the 
ouly begotten Son of God? Who knows? 
Who cares to know? That his only be- 
gotten Son is precious to him we may 
know, judging from the experience of an 
earthly father; and we cannot doubt 
that when he gave Christ to come into 
life, and humble himself to man’s con- 
dition, and take upon himself an igno- 
minous death, he sacrified that which was 
exceedingly dear to him. And thisact is 
a revelation of the feeling of God to- 
ward the human race. 





ROMPT, Straightforward, Honorable Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. ORMISTON & Co.'s Ureat 

NW. FP. Doar Hele. Guods at half price. No “ Auc- 

tion” or shop-worn goods. Every order filled 

promptly No “ Tickets,” “ Certificates,” or swind- 
ing * distributions,” 

$1 Buys ciegant $1.0 and $2 books, splendid gold 
jewelry, pins, rings, ladies’ sets, iair chains, Ma- 

sonic pins, studs, pens, pencils, &c. . 
81 Buys silver goblets, cups, 5-bottle castof, eie- 

fant butter dish, 6 silver spoons, 12 tumblers, 9 

clogant goblets, 8-bottle castor, 12 knives and 

forks, carving knife and fork, 1 pr. razors, &c., &c. 
1 Buys elegant 100-picture album, 1 gent's valise, 

1 pistol, elegant work basket, 1 German accordeon, 

finte or toy piano, 1 fine violin, drum and sticks, 

1 telescope Or microscope, 

1 Buys 1 doz. handkerchiefs, pair linen table- 

cloths, 1 doz. linen collars, 6 prs. hose, pr. under- 

shirts or drawers, 1 lb. linen thread, 100 paper col- 

lars, pr. kid gloves, &c. 
$1 Buys? Ibs. m 0d tea, 10 Ibs. coffee, 40 fine cigars, 

box raisins, 15 bars soap, 7 Ibs, figs, 5 cans toma- 

Oes, 8 Ibs. castile soap, and all groceries, &c. 

If you want books, dry or fancy goods, jewelry, 
groceries, &c., fail not to send for our great list of 
staple goods—all sold at one dollar. 

e buy — of the largest wholesale dealers and 
importer, und retail at less than wholesale price. 
Send trial order. Send all orders, &c., to ORMI- 
STON & CO., 53 Bromfield Street, Boston. Mass. 

Mention Christian Union. 


Suitable Gifts and Adornments 
for the Home. 


ARMSTRONG & BLACKLIN, 
No. 213 Fulton St. and 348 Court St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH CLOCKS, 


Bronzes, Inkstands, Card Receivers, Smokers’ Sets, 
Watch Stands, Gilt Goods, and a general line of 
FANCY GOODS, at remarkably Low Prices. 











THE CALIFORNIA 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


HAS BEEN A 


LEADING RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 


IN 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
SINCE 1851, 


Price Reduced, for 1874, to $2.50. 
To Clergymen, of all churches, only $1.25. 
Send orders, or for samples, to 


Rev. JOHN B. HILL, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





$5.75 per annum. 





P. O. Box 2337. 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, 
Just opening a magnificent lot of 


STRAW, VELVET «1 FELT 


HATS, 


in all the most desirable shapes and at most 
inviting prices. 


THE RIBBON STOCK 
is unsurpassed by any house in the city for 
quantity, quality, or price. 

Velvets and Velveteens, 


Black and Colored, at extremely low prices. 
You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 
replete with all the novelties. 
Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 
Bracelets, Sets and Drops, 


from 15c. up. 





‘Kid Gloves, 


my own importation. Excellent quality Two- 
Button, 75c., 90c. and $1.00, in White, in Black, 
in Opera, and all the new shades; 3-Button, 
$1.15, in White, Opera and all the new shades; 
has no equal; only try one pair, and you will 
never go anywhere else for Gloves. 

3 pairs best 90-cent Gloves at $2.50, or $10 per 
dozen. 


3 pairs best Three Button at $3.30, or $13 per 
dozen. 
Sent by mail, post-paid. 


LACES: 
Yak, Guipure, Pusher & French, 
all widths, very cheap. 


SPOT NETS, 


Donna Maria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Barege, 
and all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 


FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCHINGS, HANDKERCHIEFS 
and FANS, in great variety. 


PETER STEWART’S, 
162 BOWERY, 


Between Broowe aud Spring Strevis, N.Y 
FURS! FURS! FURS! 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, 


Is now offering his 
SPLENDID STOCK 


OF 
Manufactured FURS, 
BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


at less than the actual cost of the raw 





skins. Children’s French Ermine, with 
Black Spots, 
MUFF, BOA and BOX, 


at 95c.; 


Handsome, at $1.45 and $1.65 ; 
Misses’ at $1.75 and $1.90; 


Elegantly lined with White Satin, 
At $2.25! 


White Fur Caps, trimmed with Head Wing and 


Ear Laps, for 38c. 
White Fur Sacques to match, for $4.25, 


Ladies’ White French Ermine, $3, 
and with extra long Boa, $3.75; with extra fine 
satin and extra tassels, $4.50. Children’s Royal Er- 
mine, $8 to $1U. Ladies’ Royal Ermine Sets, $15. 
River Mink, $4.25, $4.75, $5.25; very best, $6. Real 
Mink (warranted), $10, $12, $15, up to $37. Imitation 
Squirrel, $4. Real Siberian Squirrel, from $4.50 to 
#9. Imitation Seal, from #7 to $9. Real Seal, from 
$22.50 to $35. Black Marten, #6 to $10. Astrakhan 
from $4 to $7. Black Fox, from $10 to $13.50. Real 
Alaska Sable, from $12 to $15. Lynx, at $5. Real 
Lynx, $12 to $18, and all the other 


Fashionable FURS 


AND 


FUR TRIMMINCS. 


Altering and Repairing 
in the best manner and at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 


PETER STEWART'S, 
162 BOWERY, N. Y, 





Between Broome and Spring Streets. 


$10 Saved by Investing $4! 


PALMER’S 
Combination Attachment 


For all Sewing Machines! 
RECEIVED THE 
GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 
AT THE 
New Jersey State Fair, Sept, 19, 1873, 
AND ALSO AT THE 
Western New York Fair. 





THE PALMER sews any Seam without 
basting. 

THE PALMER prepares and puts a double or 
single fold on the edge of a band, and places a fold 
in any seam without basting. 

THE PALMER hems the width most desired 
and smoothly over seams in all materials. 

THE PALMER binds with braid and with eut 
binding, and binds scallops or points, on all the 
machines, better than any other binder. 

THE PALMER Goes plain gathering. 

THE PALMER places a cord welt of dif- 
ferent colors into any seam, and at the same 
time gathering and sewing on if desired. 

THE PALMER prepares and applies a French 
Hem with great celerity and success. 

THE PALMER makes the celebrated and 
Fashionable Milliners’ and Dress Makers’ 
Folds in one, and also in two colors. 

Price for the whole, sent by mail, full instruc. 
tions included, $4.00! 

Mention NAME of machine Attachment is de- 
sired for. 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
817 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 


t#™ Very liberal terms offered to Agents, who 
can make from $20 to $50 per week. 


HERE) ACENTS 


= == ro engage _ 
mediately,in every city, 
NO AW town and village, to can- | THEN 
vass for | 
THE WEEKLY CRAPHIC. 
SPECIAL RATES, 
UNIQUE FEATURES, ? 
AN INCOMPARABLE PREMIUM. 
INDUCEMENTS FOR ENERGETIC AGENTS TO 
SECURE 100 SUBSCRIBERS DAILY. 
For terms, address 
THE WEEELY GRAPHIC, 
NEw YORK. 





NOW 








HOLIDAY GOODS. 





FINE 
VULCANITE JEWELRY, 
RUBBER BALLS, 


Toys, Fancy Goods, 


&c., &c., 
AT 


D. HODGMAN & CoO., 


Cor. Maiden Lane & Nassau St. 





WADE & CUMMINC, 
261 & 263 Eighth Avenue, 
Corner Twenty-third St., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


are now selling their 


IMMENSE STOCK 
CLOTHING 


SPECIE PRICES. 


MORE FASHIONABLE, BETTER MADE, AND 


Cheaper than Wholesale Goods, 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 
Have opened a 
Retail Department 
For sixty days only, and offer a fine assortment of 


LADIES’? AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS, 


and asa specialty Seal Skin Sacques at a reduce 
tion of 


20 and 30 Per Cent. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


PATENT LE GANT MUFF. 
449 BROADWAY, 


Between Howard and Grand Sts. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 


IN ADDITION TO REDUCTIONS ALREADY MADE, 
WILL OFFER THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, ETC., 








DURING THE HOLIDAY SEASON AT AN 
additional discount of 





Ten Per Cent. on all Puchasers!} - 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. VIII., No. 27. 








Scientific and Sanitary, 


PUBLIC BATH-HOU®ES. 


R. T. 8. VERDI, a well known and distin- 

guished physician of the city of Washington, 
has recently returned from a visit to the principal 
cities of Europe, made for the purpose of investigating 
their sanitary laws and regulations, with the view of 
obtaining information to assist in perig:cting asanitary 
system for the District of Columbia. }Among the sub- 
jects which are considered in his abt» report to the 
Governor of the District, that of putlic bath-houses 
appears to us peculiarly important and interesting; 
and we therefore condense the following information 
from his remarks on this subject: 

The hygienic importance of baths, and the penefit 
to public health which would result from a general 
use of them, will be admitted by all. Their employ- 
ment is particularly necessary to those whose voca- 
tions require frequent contact of the skin with poison- 
our or unhealthy substances. To this class belong 
many mechanics and laborers who have not the means 
to obtain private baths, and thousands of women and 
children who go unwashed forthe same reason; so 
that we may safely estimate that two-thirds of our 
population are compelled to neglect this first rule of 
health for want of proper and well-regulated bathing 
places. 

The skin has several functions to perform. It is an 
organ of absorption, and consequently of nutrition; 
for it Absorbs from the atmosphere elements which 
serve to nourish the body. It isan organ of respira- 
tion, assisting the lungsin the arterialization of the 
blood. From its numerous mucous follicles and sudor- 
iferous glands, perspiration exudes, and, evaporating, 
Serves to cool the body when exposed to a tempera- 
ture higher than is consistent with the maintenance 
of the integrity of the other organs and tissues. It is 
a well-established fact that whenever the temper- 
ature of the body is above 98 degrees, disease is 
present, and when the temperature is above 104 de- 
grees death is almost inevitable. The siin is so crgan- 
ized as to preserve the proper temperature unaltered, 
even when itis exposed to a higher degree of heat; 
and when this function is not properly perfermed, the 
result is disease. Evaporation would soon dry the 
skin and render it brittle and stiff were.it not for the 
sebacious glands contained within it, which exude 
an oily secretion that maintains its elasticity and 
smoothness. AJ] these functions of the «kin are of vi- 
tal importance, not only to its own iniegrity, but to 
that of every organ and tissue of the bedy. It is very 
delicate in structure, and the performate of its nor- 
mal functions depends upon the conditit‘a in which it 
is kept. It cannot be covered with impervious matier 
without being interfered with in the, fulfilment of 
these functions. 1t makes no different: whether the 
covering is of iron or dirt. The skin is #180 a vicarious 
agent, acting sometimes for the lungs, }idneys, intes- 
tines and liver. When deprived of its ‘Power to act, 
more work must be imposed upon the:s, organs; the 
equilibrium is then disturbed, and diseate becomes the 
manifestation of disorder. 

Considering, therefore, the important Zunctions of 
this tissue, its extent, enveloping as it &oes the whole 
body, and its exposure to dirt and noxious matter, and 
to various and changing degrees of heat, it is not sur- 
prising that sanitarians should enjoin that the utmost 
care be taken of it. Many maladies inherent upon the 
disregard of this important tissue would disappear 
from a community whose poor were provided with the 
means to secure the much wanted ablutions. The pub- 
lic bath-house, with its pools of water and its bathing- 
tubs, is therefore an imperative necessity that no 
community can afford to neglect. 

Bath-houses, with pools for swimming, exist in all 
the principal cities of Europe. In France, as far back 
as 1850, the legislative assembly appropriated 600,000 
francs for the encouragement of public baths and 
schools of natation. In Paris alone there are twenty- 
one establishments for public bathing, and it is esti- 
mated that 500,000 baths have been taken in them 
during a single year. On Goulston and Euston squares, 
in London, there are superb public baths and pools 
which are attended by thousands for bathing and 
swimming. In Liverpool three such establishments are 
daily opened to the public; and, during the year 1872, 
they were used by 34,112 bathers. Hundreds of chil- 
dren, at every hour of the day, during winter or sum- 
mer, find pleasure in these pools of health. These 
establishments are each divided into two distinct de- 
partments, the male and female, although both are 
under the same roof. The baths are divided into three 
classes, each having its own bathing-apparatus, and a 
small charge is imposed according to the class. The 
income thus derived pays the expenses of the establish- 
ment. The water is maintained at a uniform temper- 
ature by the use of steam-pipes connected with the 
pools, and every bath-tub is supplied with hot and cold 
water. In some cities, as in Rochdale, they have even 
introduced in these establishments the vapor baths. 
These occupy exclusive rooms, and a clean bed is 
provided on which the bather can rest a1 cool. 

“Let us have bath-houses, then,’’ sass Dr. Verdi, 
“‘as well as pretty parks aud smooth pavements, and 
the poor people will rejoice.” It cannes: ‘be doubted 
that the public baths will become a mos*,popular and 
permanent institution. Schools and soci*ies will send 
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their pupils and their members, and the season-tickets 
can be given to them cheap. If the receipts should 
not balance the expenses, the worthiness of the object 
will more than repay for the loss. The fortunate 
possessor of a bath-room will not refuse to his poorer 
neighbor the same boon, though he may have to con- 
tribute a small sum to that end. The American, ina 
national sense, is the cleanest person on earth; but 
even to maintain cleanliness conveniences are required 
that are not within the possibility of the largest por- 
tion of the population. It therefore behooves the 
Government to see that the latter do not suffer for 
what is rather their misfortune than their fault. 








Publishers’ Department. 


New York, December 31, 1873. 














EXPIRATIONS.—LOoK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, 








LAST CALL! 
HIS is the last number for 1873 that will be 
sent to subscribers of ‘‘ Dec. 31, 1872,’’ who do not 
remit and renew, in time to reach us before next 
week’s paper is mailed. The names will then be struck 
off the list, and late renewers will be annoyed bya 
break in their papers. 

We go on the plan of stopping all papers the very 
week the subscription for them expires. This saves 
running up arrearages for people who wish to keep 
their accounts paid up. It also keeps our books clean 
and clear. Look at the address-label on your paper 
THIS week, and see when your subscription expires. 
Renew in time, so that you may lose no papers while 
you are being dropped from the list and put on again, 
as must be the case if you wait till your time is up. 
Keep on the list! 

Make it clear, when you send money for a renewal 
that it is a Renewal, and not anew subscription. Some 
of our subscribers send with their own names those of 
one or more of their friends—it helps the paper, and 
(by increasing our’resources) enables us to give them 
better reading. If you send more than one name, and 
some are new and some are renewals, state distinctly 
which are which; otherwise don’t blame us if there is 
trouble and confusion in sending your names. 


MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS FOR 
HARD TIMES 


N ANY a man and many a woman who in 

ordinary times command good salaries are, by 
the stress of hard times upon their employers, thrown 
out of employment. To such, we offer immediate, 
simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requiring only 
honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send to us for our 
circulars and terms to canvassers for our paper, and 
you willsee what the work is, and how well it pays; 
take an agency and you will thank us for the sugges- 
tion, while we shall also profit by your well-paid 
efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, do 
good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 











LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


OU know that when a subscription to the 
Christian Union expires the name is taken off 
the list. And the taking a name of is a very shortand 
simple process, for itis only removing the type from 
the forms that print the mailing-list, and that is the 
end of it. On the other hand, to get @ name on the 
list, it must be taken from the letter bringing the sub- 
scription or renewal, copied into the subscription 
book, copied into the chromo book, and sent to the 
composing-room where the printers set them up in 
type just as they come, together with thousands of 
others. Then this miscellaneous type list comes down 
to the publication office for revision, to make sure that 
names and addresses are correctly printed; and then 
it is sent up again and the type for each address is care- 
fully taken out of the “‘extra galley,’ as it is called, 
and placed in its proper position in the town, county, 
and State, where it belongs. When all are revised 
once more, and then the address is ready to be printed 
on the slips and put into the little labeling-machine 
that, under dexterous guidance, pastes the names upon 
the papers. It is thus far easier to get off than to get 
on the list. 
MORAL. 

Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stupped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped. RENEW NOW! 








Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publi g ing one 
year’s service of the paper. 








VOX POPUTLI. 


HE prompt delivery of our Premium Pictures 

has given keen satisfaction to our subscribers, as- 

will be seen by the following letters (the originals of 

which are on file in this office). The good words spoken 

for pictures and publications—i. ¢., Christian Union 

and Plymouth Pulpit, are all from people who have 

paid their subscriptions, got their pictures, and are 

getting their paper, and who owe us nothing save good 

willi—which we hope we shall always be able to getand 
to give! 


To J.B. Forp & Co.: 

All three chromos just received. Many thanks for your 
beautiful gift. You are certainly improving in the excel- 
lences of your annual offerings. But the Christian Union is 
its own best advocate, and can well afford to stand on its own 
merits. Yours, resp’y, . 


DETROIT, Dec. 15th, 1873. 








BRIDGEPORT, GOLDEN HI, Dec. 16, 1873. 
J.B. Forp & Co.: 

The premium “Our Boys,” arrived in fine order. Thanks 
for your promptness. I consider them a Christmas gift—boys 
to delight in, and which will give me no trouble. 

The one in repose is lovely, and the other full of witchery. 
I liked “ Little Mischief,” too, very much, but more than all, 
The Christian Union asa family paper, full of love and charity. 
** Peace on earth, and good will to men.” 

Yours truly, . 


DeEtRortT, Dec. 12, 1873, 








J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Sirs—I was always ready enough to write when I didn’t get, 
so it’s but fair Ishould be as prompt when I do get what ismy 
due. ‘The Babies” are here—seemingly in the best of health. 
To tell the truth, I did not have much faith in the genuine- 
ness of the “letters from subscribers’? which have appeared 
at times in the paper—they sounded extravagant. I couldn’t 
believe the pictures could be so very fine, and 80 CHEAP. My 
scepticism vanished before they were five minutes in the 
house. Can’t say which I like best—both are beautiful—beau- 
tiful. Yours, conciliated, ™ 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: ‘ 

Gentlemen—* Our Boys” arrived in excellent order last 
night. Iam asubscriber to a number of papers that furnish 
chromos, but none come anywhere near you—not even the 
boastful ——. Respectfully yours, 


CANTON, PA., Dec. 13, 1873. 
We have received the chromos * Our Boys.’’ They are just 
splendid. Yours, . 











AURORA, ILL.. Dec. 18, 
J. B. Forp & Co.: 


Gentlemen—The Chromos—" Our “Boys,”—and that beauti- 


ful Cross, came yesterday. Many thanks; for I really think 
that either the paper or the sermon is fully worth all the 
money I have sent you. Henry Ward Beecher’s stand during 
tuc furnvus Plymouth Chnoreb disvipluvo vase makes all he 
says doubly dear to me. Very respectfully, — 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 


“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


These are two new and original pictures, painted ex- 


pressly for the subscribers to the Christian Union, by 
Mrs. S. ANDERSON, whose mother-heart and artist-hand 
have brightened so many American homes with those 
charming Baby-Heads now called : 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Aslecp.” 

Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. Or the four pictures will be 
presented to every subscriber for Two Years. The 
additional price for mounting and free delivery to 
the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. The 
Picture Premiums will be strongly mounted on stiff 
card-board, sized and varnished, ready for framing, 
and delivered to the subscriber free by mail, express, 
or agent, as the case may he. To show how cheap this 
s, let any one do as we have done—inquire the price of 
mounting the pair, at any picture dealer’s, and you will 
find that the charge will be from 75 cts. to $1.00. Then 
the paper and twine, and expense of handling comein, 
and the cost of mailing or expressing will be from 15 to 
25 cts. Therefore, by reason of wholesale dealing, we 
can offer for 50 cts. what would cost each subscriber at 
least $1.25. 

And as our experience every year is that 999 out of 
every 1,000 subscribers require their pictures mounted 
and delivered, we have decided not to trouble our sub- 
scribers by varieties, but to deliver all mounted—thus 
doing away with all confusion in regard to the divers 
“extra payments’? now so common among papers 
offering premiums. Therefore, the subscription price 
to the Christian Union for one year, including the 
mounting, sizing, and varnishing of either pair of the 
premium pictures and their free delivery to the sub- 
scriber—by mail, express, or agent, as the case muy 
be, will be $3.50. And the price for both pairs of 
pictures and the paper for two years will be only 
$6.75 (instead of $7.00.) 

PRICES. 


You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follages : 
1. Errner pair, mounted, will be BesVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at.........00e.ep e+e 3 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be iperiwtis the Chris- 
tian Ennion for two years At..... 2.2... .see eee eens eens 675 
8. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
ELIV — mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for . . 
4 ine = RE iad, “aid Pes oP toe 4s Pulpit’ Bre. 3 35 
HER Tr, moun an 0 i 
mium ak on 1 be DELIVERED with the 


Christian Union ond plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
SERGI IES ESE ERT ere 
5. Bora pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted,” will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for an oe outh Pulpit for ene 
oe errr iuiarsibcabasasseeesenre 10 00 


6 60 

















